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ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL.—SELF-EVIDENCE OF ITS AUTHOR. 


“Et qdum omnibus communiter propositum sit, Christum ostendere, priores illi eorpas 


in median 


proferunt, Joannes vero animam. Quamobrem dicere soleo hoe Evangelium 


clavemi esse qu aliis intelligendis-januam aperiat.” 
Catvin--‘* Argumentum in Evang. Johannis.” 


Tuts notable Gospel, which is a 
lasting monument of the third 
stadium of apostolical Christianity, 
as were also its kindred works, the 
Gospel of Luke and the Epistles of 
Paul, has, after long centuries of un- 
questioned authenticity, been subject- 
ed to the fierce test of modern 
criticism. All schools have dealt 
with it since Evanson, the English 
Deist, made the first attack at the 
end of the last century; and we may 
here remark that the subsequent ob- 
jectors have done very little more 
than re-echo his doubts, as we shall 
in & more appropriate place endea- 
vour to prove. The probability school 
of Bretschneider, the negative con- 
jectural school of Brano, Bauer, and 
Strauss, have all brought their powers 
to bear against this Gospel; and 
another feature of this criticism is 
that its genuineness has been acknow- 
ledged by those who would eliminate 
from Christianity everything of a 
spiritual or supra-sensible character, 
and represent its founder, as they 
erroneously say he is represented by 
the Synoptics, as a man fashioned and 


phenomenally developing and acting 
in the same manner as other men. 

The reason of this is (and there 
lies in this reason an unwilling testi- 
mony on the part of these enemies te 
the genuine value of the Gospel), 
that without that work of John a 
satisfactory system of Christology, or 
a satisfactory life of Christ cannot be 
written. 

Hence we find that Schleiermacher 
bestowed his favour upon this 
Gospel. He even thought that the 
other Gospels in the form we have 
them are of later compilation than 
our Gospel of John.* 

He iinds no difficulty in the alleged 
discrepancies between John and the 
Synoptics, and after an analysis of 
the Gospel concludes thus :—" When 
we attain to a clear comprehension 
of the general relation and the totally 
different type and tendency of Johan 
towards the other three 
every nerve of doubt against the 
authenticity of that Gospel vanishes” 
(“Einleit. in das N. T.” 332); and as re- 
gards the Proemium he says some- 
thing worth recording, as coming 


* “Einleit. in das N. Test.” He says, “it is an old tradition, but without support, that 


upon them.” 


John had been acquainted with the other Gospels, and had written in order to enlarge 
But he says he cannot credit it, for in that case John would not have 


passed over their discrepancies without notice, “ rather 1 believe that John neither knew 


nor could know anything of our three 


Gospels, as they in their present form could only 


have arisen later than the Gospel of John”—p. 317: Berlin, 1845. 
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from such a source :—“ If we compare 
this type of the introduction of John 
with the commencement of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and on the other 
hand with the commencement of 
the history of the Creation (Gen. 
i. 1), so shall we see clearly how this 
representation might have arisen 
purely out of certain expressions of 
Christ, without in any way being 
compelled to attribute its origin to 
any foreign philosophy* or peculiar 
Jewish teaching,t and thus it be- 
comes clear that this prologue is the 
product of the sayings of Christ, and 
that on the contrary they are not the 
product of John though this intro- 
duction is by him.” 

In this declaration Schleiermacher 
is clearly against all subsequent 
rationalistic interpretation of that 
marvellous prologue, against those 
who attribute it to Alexandrian 
Gnosis or to Jewish Theosophy, but 
he rests it upon the words of Christ, 
as we hope to prove is its real 
source. 

As regards others we may mention 
that Schenkel’s view is, that if wo 
regard the Synoptics asan historically 
creditable representation of Christ, 
the historic credibility of John must 
be abandoned; on the other hand, if 
we regard the four Gospels as an 
apostolical work, then the historic 
credibility of the Synoptics must be 
given up as useless and untrust- 
worthy.t 

The great difference between the 
two representations is that the three 
first Gospels represent Christ to us 
as undergoing a course of natural de- 
velopment; he passes through a 
series of temptations, overcomes in- 
ternal struggles, and in the last 
moments of his life he was not at all 
clear as to whether it was his Father’s 
will or not that he should crown his 
work by suffering and death! The 
three pels laid the theatre of 
Christ’s activity, with the exception 
of its conclusion, in Galilee ; they 
dwell upon his relation to the Old 
Testament law; Jesus speaks in-the 
Synoptics never like a “ speculative 
thinker in obscure, broken, incompre- 
hensible sentences, built up into a 


St. John’s Gospel. 
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system of dogma, but always as a 
real man of the people, in pithy, im- 
pressive, sensible, enlightening say- 
ings, especially in parables. But the 
fourth Gospel is essentially different. 
It represents to us a picture of Christ 
as undeveloping ; here Jesus has no 
temptation to undergo, no internal 
struggles to overcome, but only to do 
his heavenly Father’s will; so there- 
fore he is represented as being from 
the beginning to the end in himself 
purely complete. He knows of his 
death at the commencement of his 
career; he knows already that his 
dead body and shed blood shall be 
the light of the world.” He then 
notices the prominence given by John 
to Christ’s work at Jerusalem, and 
the sum of the whole is that the 
Gospel of John is not to be relied 
upon as an historical document, and 
could not possibly have been written 
by a Palestinian, nor especially by a 
born Jew.§ But in spite of this, 
Schenkel is not averse to using 
John’s Gospel in his work, and in 
this peculiarity he is notalone, Renan 
also absorbs nearly all the narrations 
of John in his life of Christ, adopt- 
ing what pleases him as genuinely his- 
torical, but arbitrarily discarding what 
does not please him—the miracles, 
the exalted discourses, &c.—as unau- 
thentic and useless; so that the canon 
of this criticism is intensely subjec- 
tive; its standard is not correspond- 
ence with recognised lawsof historical 
truth, but lies in the wishes and pre- 
judices of the critic’s own mind. So 
that we have in these men, who are 
only representatives of many others, 
the best of all evidence to the value 
of John’s Gospel, the unwilling 
homage of unwilling devotees who for 
their own purposes will use that which 
they profess to discard, and thus con- 
tinwally reproduce a refuted oppo- 
nent. 

So much by way of introduction to 
our investigation of this question, 
which is a vital one. 

The sources of our information as 
to what John was, and what he 
taught, from which we can eliminate 
an internal evidence as to his per- 
sonality, are those writings which 


* As Strauss, Bauer, Hilgenfeld, and others have done. 
+ Gfrérer, Salvador, and others. 

t “ Charakterbild Jesu ;” Anhang, p. 248. 

§ “ Charakterbild Jesu;” Anhang, pp. 248-257, 
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bear his name—the Gospel, the 
three Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
In all these works there is an ex- 
traordinary similarity of style, expres- 
sion, and teaching, pointing clearly 
to one author. e cannot preface 
our investigation better than by 
giving the opinions of one of the 
principal representatives of the 
school of Tubingen—Késtlin, whose 
work upon the doctrine of John,* in 
the Gospel and Epistles, gained the 
prize offered by the theological faculty 
of that University in 1840. 

In the introduction to the work 
he admits that “the Epistles and 
the Gospel, in a dogmatic. view, are 
connected together. Their pecu- 
liarity of content and form show 
that they have issued from the mind 
of one and the same composer.” 
This is a great admission as regards 
the Gospel and the Epistles ; but the 
author precedes this with a declara- 
tion, as regards the Apocalypse, not 
quite wo favourable, though in his 
treatment of that work in detail he 
notes coincidences in its style and 
teaching, so closely in keeping with 
that of the Gospel and Epistles, 
sufficient to convince anyone but 
himself of a unity of authorship. 
His words are these :—“ We regard 
it as one of the safest results of New 
Testament criticism, that amongst the 
writings which bear the name of 
John at their head, the sponses is 
to be separated from the Epistles 
and the Gospel. It agrees with these 
in many individual instances, but as 
regards the general stand-point which 
it adopts, it is essentially different, 
and is, therefore, to be attributed to 
quite another circle of Christian 
teaching,”t 

We shall return to this point in 
anothér phase of our investigation. 
It is sufficient to say here that a 
conclusion of the sacred history by 
the only living Apostle and eye- 
witness of the Founder of the 
Church, which should depict in a 
prophetic form the struggle of that 
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Church with the world, and its ulti- 
mate triumph, the everlasting con- 
test of light with darkness, and the 
ultimate consummation of all things 
in the final resurrection of humanity, 
and the final extinction of death, the 
last complete triumph of Christ, and 
conclusion of God's work with man 

is just such a task as we should 
expect would be consigned to the 
aged John. 

These works are the sources to 
which we must appeal. If we can 
only establish the unity of author- 
ship by a comparison of style and 
teaching, and eliminate the under- 
lying personality of these writings 
as reflecting the teaching and person 
of John, the beloved Apostle of Jesus, 
there can be no more question about 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
To this end we shall investigate the 

uestion in the following aspects :— 

irst, the personality of John as re- 
flected in these writings, principally 
in the Gospel ; second, the relation 
of the Gospel to the Synoptics, which 
will also involve an examination into 
its aim ; third, the unity of teaching 
in the Gospel and the other works 
which bear his name; and fourth, 
the examination of the objections 
brought against it at different times. 

The first question is, what do we 
know of John? His father’s name 
was Zebedee,t a Galilean fisherman, 
whose two sons, James and John, 
also fishermen, were partners with 
Simon (Peter). From the mention 
of their having servants we may 
conclude that their position was not 
a needy one.§ Zebedee’s wife, the 
mother of these two sons, was called 
Salome, and is supposed to be a sister 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, from 
a comparison of the passages, John 
xix. 25, who says, there “ stood by 
the cross of Jesus his mother and 
his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of 
Cleopas, and Mary Magdalene”; and 
Matthew xxvii. 56, who mentions 
the women present as Mary Magda- 
lene, Mary the mother of James 


cranreeeeplpsoneeeesegicncrenetesanntere xahtnncasetetireseneena ages aes nee eaia tase 
* “Der Lehrbegriff des Evangeliums und der Briefe Johannis und die verwandten neu- 


testamentlichen Lehrbegriffe.” Von Karl Reinhold Kdéstlin: Berlin, 1843. 


In many re- 


spects this is a valuable analysis of John’s writings, and the kindred teaching of Paul’s 
Epistles, &e. Though we cannot accept all his conclusions, he has done good work in 
exposing the utter invalidity of the theory that John was in any way influenced by Philo. 
He points out ably that John’s teaching of the personality of both God and the Logos is 
an impassable barrier between the Apostle and Philo. 

t So also Liicke, who calls it the Sphinx at the exit of the sacred history. 


Matt. iv. 21; Luke v. 10. 


§ Mark i. 20. 
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and Joses (i.¢., the wife of Cleopas, 
the son being the James afterwards 
known as James the younger), and 
the mother of Zebedee’s children 
Salome). Now, as neither Mary 
dalene, nor Mary the wife of 
Cleopas, could be the “mother’s 
sister” of John, it must be Salome 
the wife of Zebedee ; and if so, then, 
between John, the son of Salome, 
and Jesus, there was a closer affinity 
than on the part of the other dis- 
ciples. From her zeal it has been 
concluded that she, before the public 
appearing of Jesus, was a pious 
woman. She contributed, with 
others, to the maintenance of Jesus ; 
she followed him in his journeys ; 
was eager that Jesus should favour 
her sons ; she followed him on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, stood under 
the cross, and, with Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother, bought the 
spices, and went to the tomb to em- 
m Jesus. Chrysostom, in his 


Commentary on John, has represented 
the family of Zebedee as being poor, 
and that it was on account of their 
porerty that John was brought up 


his father’s occupation ; but, as we 
have seen, they had hired servants, 
and the sea of Galilee was rich in 
fish, and the mother contributed to 
the support of Jesus, and could also 
buy expensive spices for his embalm- 
ing; and as Christ’s mother was 
adopted by John, and taken to his 
house at Jerusalem, they could not 
have been very poor. 

From John i. 35, we can gather that 
he was first a disciple of the Baptist. 
He does not mention positively his 
own call, but he says that on a certain 
day two of the — disciples 
were with him, and Jesus passed by, 
when John cried out, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God;” and then he adds, the 
“two disciples” (of the Baptist) fol- 
lowed Jesus, one of whom was An- 
drew, Simon Peter’s brother. The 
list is then given of the other dis- 
ciples, and as his own name is not 
amongst them, we must conclude that 
he was the other of the two disciples 
of the Baptist who followed Jesus. 

He waa probably one of the first 
disciples of the Baptist, for, as Liicke 


*Lucke: “Commentar uber d. Evang. Johan.,” cap. i.: 


+ Matthew xvii. 1. Mark i 29. 
{| Mark xiv. 33. Luke xxii, 
Tt John xii. 23; xix. 26, xxi, 7-20, 


St. John’s Gospel. 


{Mareh, 


observes, if the Gospel be his work. 
and if he be one of the disciples o: 
the Baptist mentioned in chap. i. 35, 
he appears to have been early con- 
nected with John the Baptist, and 
in that case must have been a wit- 
ness of the repeated declamations of 
the Baptist that he was only the fore- 
runner of Christ.* 

John gives no detailed account of 
his call, but the Synoptics do; and we 
learn that a short time after, whilst 
engaged with his father and brother, 
and Peter and Andrew, who were 
their companions in their business as 
fishermen, he was chosen with his 
brother and the other two friends. 

We can glean from the Gospels the 
various stages of his development as 
a disciple of Jesus. At his call he 
must have been young, and in all 
as so were the other disciples. 

is first knowledge of Christ en- 
chanted him (John i. 39-41). As an 
apostle, he was one of the most faith- 
ful and trustworthy companions, and 
was selected by Christ to be a witness 
with his brother and Peter at bis 
transfiguration.t He was with Jesus 
when he cured Peter’s mother-in-law.t 
He held familiar conversation with 
Jesus.§ He was with him in Geth- 
semane.|| He was sent with Peter 
to prepare the Passover.% At the 
last supper, when Jesus announced 
that one of the disciples who sat with 
him should betray him, they looked 
at one another with astonishment, 
and, being afraid to speak, Peter, who 
was lange 4 the spokesman of the 
disciples, beckoned to John, who was 
reclining on his Master’s bosom, to 
ask him of whom he spake.** He 
was called the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.tt He stood under the cross 
with the women who clung to Jesus 
till the last. To him did Jesus then 
consign his mother, whom he took to 
his house in Jerusalem after the cru- 
cifixion. He is one of the most con- 
sistent witnesses of the resurrection; 
when he with Peter heard the news 
from the women, that the Lord had 
risen, they both ran to the tomb, but 
John outran Peter. Then afterwards 
we find him in the middle period of 
the forty days back with Peter in 


Bonn, 1848. 
§ Mark ix. 89, x. 85, xiii. 3. 


8. ** John xtif. 24. 
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Galilee, where, on one night, as they 
were engaged in their trade of fishing, 

a figure appears on the shore, and 
John is the first to recognise him, and 
cried out, “It is the Lord.” His zeal 
is preserved to us in the Gospel by 
many traits; hence he is called by 
Jesus with his brethren the Sons of 
Thunder. After the ascent of his 
Master, he joined the rest of the dis- 
ciples. He appears with them in the 
Acts (i. 12-14), he visited the Temple 
to pray with Peter in their first work 
at Jerusalem (iii. 1-12) ; present also 
at Peter’s preaching and miracles (iv. 


13-19). 

In the last address of Christ to his 
disciples, before his ascension, he 
mentions amongst the places to which 
their first efforts were to be directed, 
Samaria, and to this place John was 
sent with Peter (Acts viii. 14), where, 
after preaching the Gospel in many 
cities and villages, they returned to 
Jerusalem and remained there for a 
time. We find him, however, absent 
at Paul's first visit to Jerusalem, in 
that he says (Galat. i. 18) that the 
only disciple he saw besides Peter 
was James the brother of the Lord. 
But upon his second visit, fourteen 

ears after, when he went to Jerusa- 
em with Barnabas to consult with 
Peter about his mission to the hea- 
then, John is mentioned amongst the 
“ pillars,” and he joined with Peter 
and the others in giving their right 
hands of fellowship to the heathen- 
apostle. But at Paul's appearance 
at Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xxi. 
18, no mention is made of John. It 
is impossible to trace him further in 
the New Testament, nor can we as- 
certain from it where he went after 
his last departure from Jerusalem, 
unless we accept as an historical fact, 
which we hope by-and-by to prove, 
that the John mentioned in the intro- 
duction to the Apocalypse, is the same 
person whom we have been tracing 
through the Acts. If we do this, then 
we may safely conclude that he must 
have settled at Ephesus, seeing that 
he addressed this work to the 
Ohurch of Ephesus, first of the 
seven Churches of Asia Minor, who 
are also addressed (Rev. i. 4, ii. 1) and 
that during that time he had been 
exiled to the Isle of Patmos, where 


* Adv. Hares. ii. 89, fii. 1. 
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this vision was accorded to him, inas- 
much as he declares that he was “in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God and for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ” (Rev. i. 9). 

We must, therefore, turn to the 
ea tradition of the 

hurch, which certainly confirms 
these disinterested and unintentional 
hints in this last work of John. 

The early Fathers are unanimous 
in the fact that John spent the latter 
end of his life at Ephesus. 

In the letter sent by the Ephesian 
Bishop, Polycrates, to the Roman 
Bishop, Victor, early in the second 
century, he mentions that, among 
other ‘ mighty luminaries” of Asia, 
John died and was buried at Ephesus. 
Irenzous, who was a hearer of Poly- 
carp, who was ve as a disciple 
of John, records that John for a long 
time dwelt at em 
presbyter of the Church there in the 
time of Trajan.* So also record 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eu- 
sebius,+ and Jerome.t 

It may be quite safely adopted that 
these references to the Ephesian life 
and activity refer to a period when 
Paul was not alive. That John could 
not have been at Ephesus when Paul 
took his affecting farewell of the 
Ephesian presbyters in Miletus is evi- 
dent from the silence of Paul as to 
John, not on Ny 
generally. 
as to the Pauline foundation of the 
Church at Ephesus ; and as he em- 
phatically informs us himself that he 
never interferéd with the work of 
another apostle, “lest I should build 
on another man’s foundation” (Rom. 
xv. 20; see also 2 Cor. x. 15), John 
could not have been at Ephesus at 
that time. 

The Churches in Asia Minor were 
the most enthusiastic and, therefore, 
the most dangerous. This wemay glean 
not only from their enthusiasm for 
Paul at his departure, but from their 
psychological conformation and their 
antecedents. A hint of this danger 
may be found in the last words of 
Paul to the Ephesian presbyters: 
“Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of 


and was 


ly here but in his Epistles 
here can be no question 


¢ Hist. Bec. iti. 98; iii, 1, 28, 3). 


t De Vir, eccles., ix. et Comment. ad Galatas, c. 6, 












which he hath purchased with his 
own bl For I know this, that 
after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter mm among you, not spar- 
ing the flock. Also of your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after 
them. Therefore watch, and remem- 
ber that by the space of three years 
I ceased not to warn everyone night 
and day with tears” (Acts xx. 28-31). 
Nothing more genuinely tender nor 
affecting can be found in the New 
Testament, always excepting some of 
the scenes in our Lord’s life, as re- 
gards himself, than this parting be- 
tween Paul and the Ephesian presby- 
ters. After his faithful warning we 
are told “he kneeled down and 
prayed with them all. And they all 
wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, that 
they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the ship” 
(Acts xx. 36-38). 

When we reflect upon what those 
peoples were in Asia Minor at that 
time, how deeply they were sunk in 
all the terrible vices of the most de- 
generate forms of paganism, of the 
vile and filthy rites which were per- 
formed in their temples, we cannot 
help marvelling at the heroic courage 
of this great Apostle, who could alone 
penetrate into those dark dens of 
superstition, and wander through 
valleys and over mountains to the 
crowded cities reeking with these 
foul vices, and in spite of all con- 
tempt and hatred, plant the cross of 
Christ in the midst of this degenerate 
heathendom. 

That there was somethingpeculiarly 
attractive to the brave Apostles in 
this field of activity may be the rea- 
son why, after the death of Paul, John 
should settle at its high seat, Ephesus. 
In any case there can be no question 
that he did settle there, and not be- 


fore. 

What did John then find at 
Ephesus ? To answer that question 
satisfactorily we must first glance at 
what Ephesus had been and was. 
The origin of the city is lost in the 
gloom of antiquity ; according to Jus- 





* “ Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie, IT 


Lelacitig 
Kiinste und Tauschungen.”” 
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. Abt. 195. Ueberhaupt ware Ephesus der Ort 
wo die Einsichten des Orients mit der Philosophie und Mythologie, der Griechen sich 
vermischten. Freilich war dieselbe Stadt auch ein wahre Officin magischer 
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tin it was founded by the Amazons, 
who, amongst other cities in Asia 
Minor, founded Ephesus; and the 
hymn of Callimachus attributes the 
building of the first temple at Ephesus 
to them. The account in Strabo is 
different ; but the more probable 
version is that it was the chief estab- 
lishment of the Ionian emigrants who 
settled in this part of Asia Minor, and 
gave the name of Ionia to it. It 
was the starting-place of the cara- 
vans which traded with Central and 
Northern Asia. Strabo notes that it 
was the most important business- 
place in Asia Minor. 

From constant intercourse with 
the East, and through the Ionians 
with the West, Ephesus became the 
great metropolis of that blended form 
of Grecian and Oriental religion. 

The two most prominent deities 
worshipped at Ephesus were Diana 
and Apollo. This god and goddess 
had passed into Greece from Egypt, 
and are identified in mythology— 
Diana (or rather Artemis, as the 
Greeks called her) with isis, and 
Apollo with Osiris. Whether they 
reached Asia Minor with the Ionian 
settlers, or came from Phosnicia, 
where they have been traced, we can- 
not ascertain with any safety ; one 
thing is certain, the Ephesian priests 
were of Pheenician origin, and were 
called “MeyaBpvZor’ a Grecised Persian 
term ; 80, also we find fire and sun 
worship mixed up with the Western 
culture as regards these divinities. 
In fact, Ephesus, as Creuzer says, was 
the place where Oriental views and 
Greek philosophy and mythology 
were mixed in the most manifold 
manner. In fact, “this city,” he 
says, “was a workshop of magic art, 
and trickery.”* 

But above all, the city was noted 
for its enthusiastic worship of the 
goddess Diana ; there was a tradi- 
tion that the image of the goddess in 
the Temple was heaven-sent, and this 
worship, which included vices which 
cannot be mentioned, as well as 
human sacrifices, was rife at Ephesus 
even at the time of Paul. But some 
five hundred years before that 
period a distinguished philosopher 
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lived at Ephesus, known as Hera- 
clitus, who wrote a work on nature, 
which was divided into three parts— 
the universe, politics, and theology. 
This book he solemnly placed upon the 
altar at the renowned Temple at 
Ephesus as an offering to Diana. A 
slight examination into the cosmo- 
gony and _ theological-philosophical 
views of this philosopher will assist 
us in tracing the genealogy of the 
opinions prevalent at Ephesus in the 
time of John. 

His theory of Becoming was that of 
the contact of opposites. The bright 
evaporation catching fire in the circle 
of the sun causes day and the pre- 
dominance of the opposite one causes 
night ; and again, from the bright 
one heat is increased, so as to produce 
summer, and from the dark one the 
cold gains strength and produces 
winter. “Nothing,” he said, “re- 


mains the same ; all comes and goes, 
resolves itself and passes into other 
forms ; out of all’comes one, and out 
of one all—from life death, and from 
the dead life ; birth and decay are 
the main causes of being; so that 
Being is simply, according to Heracli- 


tus, the union of opposites, and life 
anddeath, waking and sleeping, youth 
and age, simply pass and repass, the 
one into the other. In this theory 
of entity arising from the contact of 
opposites we have not exactly, as 
some imagine, an anticipation of 
Hegel’s Being and Non-being pass- 
ing into each other to produce Be- 
coming, but a foreshadowing, if not 
the actual suggestion of sucha theory. 
But in connexion with this notion of 
the origin of existence Heraclitus is 
said to have held, as regards the Cos- 
inos that the first principle was fire. 
Schwegler thus explains this ap- 
parent opposition in his theory : “ He 
who ascribes reality only to Becoming 
itself, cannot possibly associate with 
this Becoming an additional element- 
ary matter and fundamental sub- 
stance. When, therefore, Heraclitus 
names the world an everliving fire, 
that in due measure and degree ex- 
tinguishes itself, and again kindles it- 
self, when he says all is exchanged 
for fire, and fire for all, he can only 
understand by this that fire—this rest- 
less all-consuming, all-transuting, 


* Acts viii. 9-24. 
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and all-vivifying element—represents 
the constant force of this eternal al- 
teration and transformation, the 
notion of life inthemost vivid and en- 
ergetic manner.” He uses it more as 
a symbol than a reality. 

We only mention these facts here, 
but we shall in another portion of our 
investigation show more in detail 
that these ideas of opposites—of light 
and darkness, death and life, sleep- 
ing and waking—as causes of entity, 
lay at thevery base of the philosophical 
opinions in Asia Minor, and especially 
at Ephesus in the time of John, 
gradually filtered through the various 
systems of philosophical speculation 
down to its manifestation in the 
magic Hellenistic-Judaistic elements 
of the heretics mentioned in the New 
Testament; of the pseudo-Christianity, 
in Samaria as exemplified by Simon 
Magus,* Theudas,t and the pseudo- 
prophets in Asia Minor and Greece ; 
the latter as alluded to in the Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, who 
raised questions as to the near ap- 
proach of the end of the world, the 
resurrection, the “binding” of the 
law, &c.; and of the former, the sects 
at Ephesus, and other Churches in 
Asia Minor, such as those compared 
by Paul with Jannes and Jambres, 
and the various other heretics men- 
tioned by the Apostle in his pastoral 
Epistles, and those to the Colossians, 
Ephesians, the Corinthians, and in 
the Epistle of James. 

Into this hotbed of heresies, and 
to its metropolis, Ephesus, came 
John, and there he spent the rest of 
his lite, and from these facts we may 
understand how natural it would be 
to him to treat of the person of Christ 
in another form, and upon another 
stand-point from the synoptical Gos- 
pels, and we can the more easily 
understand the various allusions in 
his Gospel to the oppositions of light 
and darkness, death and life, truth 
and falsehood, the insisting on Christ 
being the only and true light of the 
world “ro gwe ro dAnSwvor;” that 
truth came to the world through him, 
“9 GAnQaa dia 'Inood X prod,” and that 
therefore the life and light of men 
were only to be found in him, “év 
abr@ fwn tv Kar» Cwn hv ro ode TeV 
av0pwxwy,” and the heathendom and 


t Acts v. 36. 





Judaism in which this light appeared 
was darkness, “‘oxorig,” “nat ro gwe iv 
9 oxorig gave.” So also truth is op- 
posed to untruth, error and lies (iii. 
20-21, iv. 22, &c.); light to darkness 
(i. 5, iii. 19, viii. 12,&c.) ; God to the 
world (xvii. 9, 10, 14) ; heaven to earth 
(iii. 12, 27,31, vi. 33, viii. 23, &c.) ; 
God and man (i. 13, iii. 27, v. 44) ; 
spirit and flesh (iii. 5, 6); life and 
death (iii. 36, v. 24, &c.); eternity and 
transition (iv. 13, vi. 27, viii. 35) ; 
humanity is divided into “children 
of God” and “children of the devil,” 
as represented by Abel and Cain 
(1. Epistle John iii. 8-12, Gospel 
viii. 38) ; Christ and the world (iii. 31, 
Viii. 23, xiv. 27) ; the Church and the 
world (xiv. 17, xv. 19, &c.) ; Christ 
and the devil (viii. 44, xii. 31, &c.); 
Christ and Antichrist (1 Epistle, ii. 
18, iv. 3-5, Gospel vi. 70, xiii. 27, 
xvii. 12) ; as though John would de- 
monstrate the truth and work of 
Christianity on the same principles of 
the heretics, as the victorious conflict 
of Christianity, that is God, Christ, 
truth, and light, and the opposing 
principles of the devil, the world, 
falsehood, and darkness. 

Of the last days of John we have 
no safe account. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, chap. vi., records that in old age 
John was led about by his disciples, 
and used to say to the people, when 
he could no longer discourse to them, 
“Children love one another.” This 
is only recorded by Jerome, but the 
tradition of theearly Church is unani- 
mous that John lived to an advanced 
age, and died in the reign of Trajan. 
As Trajan came to the throne in 
98, and John at the time of his call 
was a young man; if we allow ten 
years difference, he would be beyond 
eighty years old when he died, if 
that eventtook place early in the reign 
of Trajan. 

But however little historical cer- 
tainty we have about his later life, 
we have in his writings a firmly- 
delineated personality of the divine 
Apostle, and the influence of his 
teaching and his style may still be 
traced in the kindred writings of the 

enuine Ignatian Letters, and the’ 
pistle of Polycarp. Whoever wrote 
them, they bear the stamp of the 
teaching of John. Before we pro- 
ceed to eliminate his personality from 
the writings which bear his name, 
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and of which we believe him to be 
the author, we must dwell upon one 
circumstance of his career, which will 
throw much light upon the plan of 
his Gospel, and help to solve the 
vexed problem of his difference from 
the Synoptics. 

John gives a more detailed account 
of Christ’s doings at Jerusalem, 
while the three first Gospels place 
his activity principally in Galilee, and 
only record his last visit to Jeru- 
salem. 

We cannot conclude from the 
account of his call—which took place 
on the shore of the sea of Galilee, 
when Zebedee, with his two sons, 
John and James, were mending their 
nets after a day’s Lee Moe they 
always dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Galilee ; and the facts that John had 
a house at Jerusalem when Jesus was 
crucified, to which he took the mother 
(compare John xix. 27 with Acts i. 14), 
and that he was known to the High 
Priest (xviii..15, 16), seem to suggest 
a fixed residence in that city, which 
if substantiated, wouldaccountat once 
for John’s knowing sa much about 
the doings of Christ at Jerusalem. 

One thing we must first notice, and 
that is, that John is always found in 
the neighbourhood of the sea of 
Galilee before the Passover (John 
i. 37, vi. 1, xi. 1.) 

Bearing this in mind, let us turn 
to Jewish history. In the Bahy- 
lonian Talmud( Baba Kama, fol. 80-2), 
it is recorded that one of the privi- 
leges of an Israelite dwelling in the 
land of Israel was the right of fish- 
ing in theseaof Gennesareth (Galilee), 
the only restriction being, that no in- 
terruption should be offered by such 
trade to the transit of vessels ; and 
by virtue of this right some of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were accus- 
tomed to go to the sea of Gennes- 
areth during the few months before 
the feast of Passover to catch fish 
which they either dried or salted, an 
brought to Jerusalem to dispose of to 
the thousands who came up to the 
city for the feast. 

This would account for John’s 
knowledge of Jesus’ visits to Jeru- 
salem, whose host he was, and from 
whom he may have heard other 
accounts besides those he witnessed, 
and this would throw some light upon 
another difficulty which has often 
been raised asinimical to the genuine- 
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ness of the fourth Gospel, that John 
could not possibly have heard the 
conversation of Jesus with Nico- 
demus, with the Samaritan woman, 
and the dialogue between Jesus and 
Pilate ; but as the conversation with 
Nicodémus took place in Jerusalem, 
and in all probability Jesus when 
there was the guest of John, and as 
John always accompanied him, he 
might easily have heard the conver- 
sation. As also that with the 
Samaritan woman took place on one 
of his return journeys from Jeru- 
salem, there is nothing against the 
probability that John might have ac- 
companied him, and heard of the 
conversation with the other disciples 
when they had returned from the 
city where they had gone to buy 
meat (see John iv. 8), and finally as 
John had easy access to the Pre- 
torium, there can be no doubt that 
he heard the conversation of Christ 
with Pilate. The mode of narration 
is such as could only have been 
written by an eye and ear witness. 

We now proceed to eliminate the 
personality of the author from his 
works. e have adopted this 
method in our investigation into the 
authorship of the Gospels, because 
we believe it to bein accordance with 
the soundest principles of a criticism 
which aspires to be something more 
than conjectural, to observe in a 
writing by a given author every hint 
which that author can scarcely help 
giving of his own individuality. All 
men who write, unconsciously reveal 
themselves their special individuality 
in their writings either by peculiar 
expressions,* or by incidental cireum- 
stances, not that this is wholly suffi- 
cient of itself to prove the authorship, 
because that must be tested also by 
the teaching and dogmatic content of 
the document, and this finally must be 
tested as to its agreement with what 
can be safely ascertained concerning 
the person of the author from other 
sources, and the place, circumstances, 
and time in which the writing was 
composed. 
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We have ay endeavoured to 
give what can safely be accepted as 
characteristic of John, and we hope 
now to show that in this Gospel 
which bears his name, that individu- 
ality may be eliminated. 

Its purpose is er stated 
by the Apostle in the 3lst verse of 
the 20th chapter, to be to establish 
the belief in Jesus as the Christ and 
Son of God, in return for which faith 
the believer will have life through 
his name. 

We shall not dwell upon the pro- 
logue here any more than to point out 
that it contains in itself the whole 
poe of the Gospel—to demonstrate 

y the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth that he was the incarna- 
tion of the Word, or the realization of 
the Godhead in the flesh; that he 
was the only begotten Son of God, 
who had existed with the Father 
before the world was created ;t+ that 
he was sent from heaven by the 
Father to appear among men who 
were in darkness (ecor:g) as the light 
of men “ ro ¢we Trav avOpwriy,”” 

Then we come to the first allusion 
of the author to himself, in which he 
declares as his authority for what he 
writes, “We beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the 

ather, full of grace and truth.” 
From these words we glean that John 
does not rely solely upon himself as 
an authority for what he records, but 
that his guarantees are the whole 
circle of disciples ; what he records is 
what he saw himself, and what the 
others also saw, or, as he still more 
emphatically declares (1 Epistlei. 1.) 
“That which was from the Cotitiing. 
which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have 
handled . . we declare unto you.” 
So that this fourth Gospel rests not 
upon the sole authority of John, but 
has the general consent of the whole 
apostle-circle as its confirmation— 
the only real and authentic source of 
the sayings and doings of the Lord. 

In this Gospel we have, as it were, 


® We on ee pasate - beeline in the style of John’s Greek to prove the 
unity of aut! ip 0 08) the Epistles, and the Apocal by showi 
these —. parva them all. Ss 
: ¢ “tv dpy®@ hy d Aoyog.” In the imperfect iy lies therefutation of the suggestion that the 
birth of the th was at the creation, in that it means a past action relatively to another 
simultaneous action ; so the Logos was already in existence at (and therefore before) the 


act of creation, See 


. “ Grammatik 4. N. Testament. Sprachid.” Pt. iii. sec, 11, 





a glance at the group of disciples 
with Christ in their midst, as vivid 
as @ panorama; the curtain of the 
past is raised, and we see the figure 
of the Son of God, surrounded by his 
disciples, each occupying a certain re- 
lation to his person, some being near 
him, and others at a remoter distance. 
We hear Judas (not Iscariot) saying 
to the Master, “ Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us 
and not unto the world!” The human 
curiosity of the disciples is delineated 
so naturally and so humanly that we 
cannot for a moment imagine that 
anyone but an eye-witness, who had 
lived amongst this company, and had 
watched and noted their peculiarities 
and their remarks, could have 
sketched this beautiful picture of 
Christ's life and his disciples. We 
look on the scene again, and we hear 
another curious disciple, Philip, ask- 
ing, “Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us;” and then Thomas— 
“Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the 
way?’ This was the unbelieving dis- 
ciple, who afterwards would not be- 
lieve that the Lord had risen till he 
had “seen in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the 

rint of the nails, and thrust my 

and into his side.” Then Peter comes 
forward, when many of the disciples 
deserted Jesus, so that he said to the 
Twelve, “ Will ye also go away?” “To 
whom shall we go?” replies Peter; 
“thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Afterwards the prediction of the 
Lord to him of his denial :—‘I will 
lay down my life for thy sake,” says 
Peter. “Verily, verily I say unto 
thee, the cock shall not crow till thou 
hast denied me thrice.” Peter’s cha- 
racter in its impulsiveness is admir- 
ably delineated by John; he was 
eager in following Jesus (i. 42), eager 
in his profession of fidelity (vi. 68, 
xiii. 37), eager in hisactions (xviii. 10, 
xx, 2, xxi. 7), and eager in his repen- 
tance after his denial (Luke xxii. 62). 
Nor does John omit himself; we 
have him running swiftly to the 
sepulchre (xx. 2), leaning on Jesus’ 
bosom (xiii. 23), standing under the 
cross (xix. 26), and first recognising 
the risen Lord at his appearance 
at the Sea of Galilee (xxi. 7). No 
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one could have sketched so familiarly 
and so definitely such a scene but 
one to whom it was not only familiar 
but who also was well acquainted 
with the characteristics of the diffe- 
rent disciples. This work, then, 
was certainly compiled by an eye- 
witness ; and of whom can we think 
when we read the words recorded in 
the Gospel this eye-witness has writ- 
ten, “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his 
glory,” but that person who is so 
prominently brought forward in it 
as the beloved disciple who leaned 
on the bosom of the Lord, and was 
“loved” by him. 

Weitzel, in his treatise on the 
“self-evidence of the fourth Evan- 
gelist concerning his person,”* aptly 
remarks on this passage just quoted : 
“There is no question here of a 
mere internal vision in _ intellec- 
tual or visionary intuition, or of a 
miraculous objective vision (a Christ- 
ophany like that on the road to 
Damascus), but a seeing by the senses 


of the dota of Christ during his stay 


upon earth.” So that in this Gospel 
John speaks on the part of the Twelve, 
and what he records was witnessed 
by the Twelve ; and, therefore, in 
the word “eacapeQa” we recognise 
the inclusion of his own personality. 

So much by way of leoicalien. © 
now proceed to trace John’s person- 
ality in the prologue. Ever since the 
controversy began against the authen- 
ticity of the fourth Gospel (18th cent.) 
that prologue or introduction has 
been regarded as a mere speculative 
or dogmatic appendage. We shall 
endeavour to get some historical light 
from it. 

We have already shown that at 
the late period when John wrote, 
Christianity began to be affected by 
philosophical speculations, Already 
three lives of Christ had been adopted 
by the Church, which treated of 
his deeds and sayings, and two 
of which gave some account of his in- 
fancy and genealogy, but neither of 
which gave any concrete form of his 
teaching, or any concrete representa- 
tion of his person as it stood in re- 
lation to God and the world. It is, 
therefore, natural that an apostle 
who had outlived his brethren, who 


* “ Studien und Kritiken,” Heft iii, : 1849. 
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was the only living eye-witness of 
the Lord’s life and teachings, and who 
had stood in the closest relation to 
him, and cherished his mother at his 
request from the cross, should, when 
he viewed the state of things around 
him, feel it necessary to write such a 
Gospel as, while essentially in keeping 
with the foregoing efforts, should yet 
supply a rising want in the Church, 
for some definite conception as to the 
person and work of Christ as regards 
the Church and the world. No other 
individual than “such an apostle as 
John could have conceived or executed 
such a Gospel ; and, therefore, it is 
quite natural and perfectly historical 
that in the execution of this work he 
should exclude much of what his pre- 
decessors had done, not from non- 
appreciation, but, on the contrary, 
from perfect satisfaction with what 
they had done, which satisfaction 
would not be inconsistent with his 
determination to write another Gos- 
pel, equally historical, but, in form, 
more adapted to the wants of his 
times. Therefore, we find that John, 
though he agrees with the Synoptics 
in the Messianic view of our Lord, 
yet he also brings into more promi- 
nence his relation to the Father as 
the ground of his divinity, and his 
relation to the world, into which he 
was sent by the Father, which he 
historically develops in two distinct 
phases, which may be described by 
the sunshine and shade of his Gospel. 
He describes, on the one hand, the 
glory of his appearance in the world of 
darkness, as its true light—in a world 
of death, as its true life ; and this 
glory he proceeds to manifest by the 
divine works and teaching of his 
divine Master; and, on the other 
hand, he depicts how the dense dark- 
ness of the world did not comprehend 
this light, and turned from it, as 
manifested in the utter rejection of 
him by those to whom he was sent, 
and the final scenes of his sufferings. 

Therefore, in this prologue we have 
delineated the peculiar personality of 
John, his person, and his work. In 
the fact that he commences his Gos- 
on with an introduction, he is in 

eeping with the other Evangelists. 


Matthew begins his Gospel with the 
announcement that his task was to 
prove that Jesus Christ was the son 
of David, the son of Abraham ; that 
is, in other words, that he was the 
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true Messiah of prophecy. Mark 
announces that his work was the 
“* Gospel of the Son of God,” and pro- 
ceeds to give us a picture of Christ in 
his miraculous power over death and 
disease. Luke begins with a literary 
introduction, which speaks well for 
the value of his work ; and John, in 
true keeping, commences his Gospel 
with giving in few words its essence, 
so that the whole of the after-develop- 
ment of the Gospel history is bound 
up with this. Therefore ‘be declares 
that this Incarnate Word which ap- 

ared in the world, which cmaneull 
in the beginning with God before the 
world was created, was God ; that all 
things were made by him, and in him 
was that life which was the light of 
men, and that this light had shone in 
the darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehended it not. He then adds that 
the appearance of this Light in the 
world was preceded by a man sent 
from God, who bore witness to that 
Light ; and then the true Light came 
into that world which was made by 
him, and the world knew him not ; 


-“ He came to his own, and his own 


received him not ;” and thus, adds 
John, “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld 
his glory.” 

We say then that there is in this 
prologue the essence of the Gospel 
which follows, and a striking reflec- 
tion of the individuality of a last 
apostle, who had been an eye and 
ear witness to the whole career of 
Christ, who had survived all his 
brother Evangelists, and would sum 
up the whole Gospel history which 
they had written, not as a different 
Gospel, but as one which should bring 
into more prominence the deep mean- 
ning of the appearance, life, and 
works of that Divine Being whose 
actions and words they had only 
sketched in outline, and to point out 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not only 
the Messiah promised of old to the 
Jews, predicted and longed for all 
through their history, but he was 
that Divine Messenger sent from 
Heaven to take upon him human 
flesh, and by that act to restore to 
humanity the lost image of God, in 
which it had been created, and bri 
it back to the Father—a crecenidentl 
rescue of humanity by divine inter- 
vention which had not only been 
longed for by the patriarchs and 





ets, but yearned after by the 
ee philosophers ;* a longing and 
craving also intuitively expressed in 
all those religions which sprung up 
in the world, marking crises in 
the conscience of humanity—crises 
which found vent in vain efforts of 
false incarnations, an intuitive strug- 
gle of humanity sunk in ‘kness 
a ‘awh _ light and - of the 
world, which appeared in the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

The next point we have to notice 
is the self-witness of the writer in 
the course of the Gospel. The form 
of narrative is very graphic ; one or 
another of the disciples is gene- 
rally introduced into it as pre- 
sent at the event, as if the writer 
would est that what he records 
was seen by others as well as himself. 
The events are delineated firmly, and 
without any hesitation or introduc- 
tion, or any trace of doubt, but with 
@ consciousness of truth. But he 
also speaks of himself; he was always 
near the Lord; was loved by him; 
had received the charge of his mother, 
therefore he mast connect his per- 
sonal authority, which is high, with 
his account of the Lord’s life, that 
those whoread may believe; and this he 
does quite in a characteristic manner. 
He speaks of his brother disciples by 
their names, especially by their 
familiar names; he always callsSimon 
by his name of honour, Peter; An- 
drew is Simon Peter's brother. Philip 
was a native of Bethsaida, and there- 
fore fellow townsman of Andrew and 
Peter ; Thomas is called Didymus ; 
Judas Iscariot was Simon’s son. 
Then speaking of the other Judas he 
mentions (not Iscariot) ; Nathanael 
was of Cana in Galilee; in all this re- 
vealing to us indirectly that he who 
writes this Gospel was one of the 
apostle circle, a distinguished one, 
and one who not only knew the other 
disciples, but knew all their con- 
nexions, their origin, and their fami- 
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narrative as he poeta py Bee 
verse of the first chapter, we should be 
quite sure that the writer was one 
who had seen, heard, and handled 
what he describes as he himself else- 
where declared (1 Epistle, i. 1). 
— he never speaks of himself 
in the first person, yet he asserts his 
individuality in a manner peculiar 
not only to him but also to other 
apostles. Matthew speaks of himself 
in the same way, as a man named 
Matthew sitting at the receipt of the 
custom, and Ae (Christ) saith unto 
him (not unto me) follow me; and 
he arose and followed him. So (Mark 
xiv. 50-57) therefore it was quite 
natural that John, when alluding to 
himself, should not say “I,” 
should speak of himself objectively, 
not “I am the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, who lay on his breast ;” but 
“ Peter and the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” (xx. 3), and “that disciple 
whom Jesus loved said unto Peter” 
(xxi. 7), but more emphatically in 
the scene of the last supper, when 
Jesus uttered those astounding wo 
“T say unto you, that one of you shal 
betray me.” In their astonishment 
and dismay they looked at one another, 
none daring to speak; but “there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of 
his disciples whom Jesue loved; 
Simon Peter therefore beckoned to 
him that he should ask who it should 
be of whom hespake. He then lyi 
on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, 
“Lord, who is it?’ In this semi- 
retiring prominence the ego of the 
writer is reflected in the most gentle 
and modest manner, but none the less 
effectively. It can therefore be no 
other than John, the last surviv- 
ing disciple, who tarried longer 
than any of the others, and fulfilled, 
by so doing, the last words of Jesus, 
recorded in his Gospel, which prove 
the identity beyondall question, when 


* A divine intervention as a rescue of humanity is thus instinctively expressed by 


Plato in his Republic, vi, 492 A (Stallbaum Edit.) 


“* The soul, if it be sown in an im- 


proper soil, and grow up and be nurtured accordingly, will become worse, unless one of the 


Gods should by chance come to its assistance, “tay ph tig abry BonOnoac Osav 


x9.” 


In another passage in the same work he says, speaking of the treatment a perfectly just 


man would receive were he to come into the world, “ He will be scour, 

tered, have his eyes put out (blinded), and having finished suffering all 
be executed the cross, “oirw dtaxepevog 6 diag paorrywoerat 
rar?’ &¢0adpw redevrwy wavta kaxa wTawy 
We read in John that Pilate took Jesus and scourged him (ipa~ 


dedqoera 
— Repub. fi. 361 
arvywos). We know also that he was tortured, fettered, blinded, and crucified. 


tortured, fet- 
ds of evils, will 
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ing about seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following—which also 


leaned on his breast at supper, and 
said, Lord, which is he that eth 
thee?” Peter seeing him saith to 
Jesus—‘“-Lord, and what shall this 
man do?” Jesus saith unto him, “ If 
I will that he tarry till I come what 
is that to thee, follow thou me.” 

But however much this disciple 
may have allowed his personality to 
retire in the general narration of the 
Gospel, yet it comes forward most 
prominently in that oumenatng poset 
of the Passion of our Lord which he 
alone of the disciples witnessed, and 
therefore which he alone of the 
evangelists records. He watched the 
last moments of his loving Master, 
and lingered about the cross after he 
had died, and he records the follow- 


ng ioe ; 
hatin order that the bodies should 
not remain upon the cross on the 
Sabbath day (for that Sabbath day 
was a high day), the Jews beneuens 
Pilate that the legs of the crucified 
might be broken, and that they might 
be taken away. The soldiers were 
sent to do this, and John records that 
when they came they brake the legs 
of the first, and of the other which 
was crucified with him, but when 
they came to Jesus and saw that he 
was dead already, they brake not his 
legs, but one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
came thereout blood and water ; and 
at this spectacle the disciple’s mind 
reverts at once to the declaration of 
the prophet Zachariah (xii. 10), “And 
they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced.” And to another fore- 
shadowing of his beloved Master's 
sacrifice in the paschal lambof ancient 
Israel, of which not a bone was to be 
Exodus xii. 46). All this he 
saw, and bore record of it in his Gos- 
l, that those who read it might 
eve that this Jesus was the true 
paschal lamb of the world, that the 
water and the blood which issued 
from his side was for the true cleans- 
ing of his people, that his body was 
the real al lamb upon which 


pase. 

they should feed, and that in him and 
his sacrifice were fulfilled all those 
types of the Old Testament of the 
manna of the 
living water, 


of the 


the blood 





opriphiing ond the water—sprinkling 


These facts, from which John 
viewed his Lord as the Saviour of 
the world, as he afterwards declared 
in his Epistle alluding to this incident 
and speaking of Jesus—“ This is he 
that came by water and blood even 
Jesus Christ, not by water only, but 
by water and blood,” and the whole 
series of fulfilments of Old Testa- 
ment types in his suffering Lord, in- 
duce him to declare at once that he 
vouched for the truth of these thin 
by his own personal witness, and he 
breaks out into the exclamation— 
“ And he that saw it bear record, and 
his record is true, and he knoweth 
that he saith true that ye might be- 
lieve.” “cat 6 iwpaxwe pepaprupyee 
cat G\nOwn iorw abrod 1) paprupia Kac- 
civog oidey drt GAN Ayer iva wat dpsig 
muorevonre.” 

This is nointernal vision of the 
mind conceived only, and with no 
historical reality, such an idea can 
only be held by those who arbitrarily 
misinterpret plain words from their 
natural meaning. As far as words 
can express anything, these connect 
the person of the narrator with an 
external, real, enacted event of which 
he was the eye-witness, and of which 
he had a sensible knowledge, and 
which he really saw in action. 

We pass on to notice the question 
concerning the genuineness of the con- 
cluding chapter, because we shall 
have to point out facts in it which 
we think will prove that it was writ- 
ten by the writer of the Gospel, and 
could have been written by no other 
person, and that it contains allusions 
to a most important part of the Gos- 
pel history which have escaped the 
notice not only of the doubters but 
of most of the defenders of its genu- 
ineness. 

_ It has been thought, even by be- 
lievers in the authorship of Sie 
that the natural conclusion of the 
Gospel was at chap. xx. 30, that verse 
31 was not written by John, nor the 
last chapter, more especially its two 
concluding verses, which must have 
been a later appendage, in that the 
last verse contains a silly exaggera- 
tion unworthy of the Apostle John. 
That these verses, 24 and 25 of the 
last chapter, are not genuine, is the 

on even of men like 
general 


0 
w o admits the 








of the chapter, but discards the two 
last verses, on account of the uses 
of the first person plural “ oidapey,” 
because he says the “Evangelist 
constantly saddle of himself in the 
third person,” overlooking the fact 
that he also speaks of himself in this 
very way (the first plural) in i. 14, 
the principal passage, and in the 
Epistles, so that the argument goes 
for nothing. With Tholuck are Ol- 
shausen, Ebrard, Fromman, Meyer, 
and Kuhn, in fact from the time of 
Grotius nearly all commentators have 
not only doubted these two verses, 
but regarded the 21st chapter (though 
it appears in all codices, and was 
known to Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Origen) as a later appendage added 
either by an Ephesian presbyter or 
the majority of the community. With 
this view, also, are Bleek, Schott, de 
Wette, Credner, Schweitzer, and the 
whole Tubingen school. 

We shall first endeavour to show 
that the composition of the chapter 
is in keeping with the prac- 
tice of the Synoptics, who have 
their peculiar conclusions, each cha- 
racteristic of the writer. They all 


' agree in giving a review of the last 
i 


scenes in the life of our Lord. Mat- 
thew concludes very naturally, as 
being the first writer, omitting all pre- 
diction or reference as to later times, 
with the final charge of Christ to his 
disciples to preach the Gospel to all 
nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, and his promising 
to be with his Church to the end of 
the world. 

Mark concludes in the same man- 
ner, but with a special reference to 
the peculiar gifts to be bestowed upon 
the disciples and first believers, that 
in the name of Christ they should 
cast out devils, speak with new 
tongues, take up serpents, lay hands 
on the sick, who shall recover ; and 
in this we have a very natural refer- 
ence to what we, in a former paper, 
noticed as a prominent feature in 
Mark’s Gospel, the representation of 
Christ as proclaiming his divine autho- 
rity by his power over sickness and 
death. Another peculiarity of Mark's 
couchanion; wide is in keeping with 
the phase of Christianity at the time 
Mark wrote, is, that he hints at the 
spread of Christianity which followed 
after the Lord’s ascension upon the 
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preaching of the apostles, when Chris- 
tianity had out of Judaism, 
and the disciples had preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them. 

With Luke the conclusion is also a 
reference to the history contained in 
his Gospel (xxiv. 44-50); and as it is 
nothing more than one and the same 
thing with the commencement of the 
Acts, there cannot be a question about 
a unity of authorship of these two 
works, in keeping with which p 
to continue the history of the after 
planting of Christianity, Luke adds, 
that when the Lord ascended to hea- 
ven, in the presence of his disciples, 
“they worshiped him, and returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy, and 
were continually in the Temple prais- 
ing and blessing God.” In this last 
sentence we have a decided anticipa- 
tion of the first chapters of the Acts, 
especially of chapter iii. 1. 

t is, therefore, perfectly natural, 
and in keeping with the Synoptics, 
that we find John in this disputed 
2ist chapter, connecting it with the 
narrations of the foregoing history. 
As we have already shown, that he 
reveals to us a graphic picture of the 
internal life and action of the apostle 
circle in which he moved, so we shall 
find the same phenomenon here with 
a still deeper meaning and purpose, 
and a reference to past history, so 
full of significance as to place the 
question of the genuineness of this 
chapter beyond all possibility of 
doubt, and to prove that John, and 
only John, could have written it. 

We notice first that the disciples 
are mentioned by name who were pre- 
sent at the Sea of Galilee. Then the 
three appearances of Christ, which he 
describes take place in the presence 
of all, or at least the majority of the 
disciples, his own person being clearly 
identified (v. 7, 20-24), they refer to 
the apostles and their calling, as also 
do the accounts in the Synoptics. 

The first, which is, however, record- 
ed in the 20th chapter (but is so 
closely connected with these in the 
2ist, that we must refer to it, and 
note that this close connexion helps 
us materially in our proof) refers to 
the conferring upon the apostles the 
gift of the Holy Ghost; “ he breathed 
upon them, and saith unto them, re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost.” The next 
appearance would show that the first 
fruits of thisreception should be faith, 
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as illustrated by the ultimate confes- 
sion of eee eae in the ex- 
clamation, “ My Lord and my God,” 
and the distinction which Christ drew 
between the faith arising out of ac- 
tual demonstration and the blessed 
faith of “those who have not seen 
and yet have believed.” 

The last appearance also shows 
that the further fruit of this gift of 
the Holy Spirit would be love to 
Jesus the Good Shepherd; a love not 
merely limited to life, but a love 
unto death, yea unto a death of 
martyrdom ; and this brings us to 
the grand point in the proof of the 
complete genuineness of this last 
chapter and this last portion of the 
chapter. 

From verse 15 to 23 our Lord de- 
picts the fate of the two most pro- 
minent of his disciples, the one Peter 
who had first declared his divinity, 
and the other John who had leaned 
on his bosom and was the especial 
object of his affection. 

To the first he allotted a martyr- 
dom, and to the latter a long life of 
service. But the manner in which 
this is done, and the deep meaning 
conveyed in this manner is the point 
which contains the convincing proof 
of John’s authorship. 

They were drawing near to a de- 
cisive point in their lives; they were 
about to part for ever as far as the 
present existence was concerned from 
one who had inspired them with a 
new life; a new aim and promise 
and the hope ofan eternity of bliss with 
him in his Father’s kingdom. And he 
who had done all this had selected 
them with their companions out of 
the world to be his missionaries to 
preach his aoree to all nations, and 
these two men he had especially dis- 
tinguished, the one by denominating 
him by a new name, Peter, upon 
whose confession the Church was to 
be built,* and the other by a strong 
personal love. In this decisive mo- 
ment then of their worldly connexion 
Our Lord turns to Peter jirst and pro- 
nounces these memorable words, 
“Simon Son of Jonas lovest thou 
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me more than these ?” and Peter re- 
gee “Yea, Lord, thou knowest that 

love thee,” he saith unto him, 
“Feed my lambs.” Again a second 
time the Lord demanded of Peter, 
“Simon Son of Jonas lovest thou 
me?’ and Peter again confessed, 
“ Yea, Lord, thou knowest I love 
thee.” He saith unto him, “ Feed 
my sheep.” Once more, the third 
time, Our Lord asked him, “‘ Simon 
Son of Jonas lovest thou me ?” and 
Peter’s heart was grieved that the 
Lord still doubted his love for him, 
and he replied earnestly, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” Jesus again re- 
plied, “ Feed my sheep,” but added 
to this, “ Verily, I say unto thee, 
when thou wast young thou girdest 
thyself and walkest whither thou 
wouldest, but when thou shalt be 
old thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not;” and then he added, “ Follow 
me. 

Now why did the Lord three 
times extort from Peter the confession 
of his love, and why did he allot 
him the honour of martyrdom ? Why 
was he submitted to this terrible 

roof of his faith? What can it be 

ut a reference to Peter's threefold 
denial of him in the perilous moment 
of his Passion, as recorded by the 
writer of this chapter in his Gospel 
xviii. 17, 25-27. He had denied 
the Lord three times and repented; 
the Lord now drew a threefold con- 
fession of his unshaken love for him, 
allotted to him his own office of 
shepherd to feed the sheep, and re- 
warded him with the crowning glory 
of martyrdom. 

So that this threefold extortion of 
Peter’s confession of love was in re- 
ference to his threefold denialt and 
we have in the grief of Peter, at the 
third demand, so like his repentance 
after the third denial, almost a proof 
that he understood and felt the al- 
lusion of his Lord. . 

Equally significant is the prediction 
of a contrary fate for the beloved dis_ 


* Therefore a church founded upon anything short of a confession of our Lord's 


Divinity, is no church at all, but a house built 


sand ! 


+ Many commentators have overlooked this significance, but Calvin notices it “cur illi 
potius dictum sit quam reliquis, jam ante exposiumus, nempe ut purus omni sinistra nota 
liber esset ad predicandum evangelium ; et ideo ter eum pastorem constituit Christus, ut 
tres abnegationes quibus sibi Petrus eternum probrum contraxerat, abolite ejus Aposto- 
latum non impediant. Comment; in Evang. Johann, p. 377. Berolini; edit. A Tholuck. 
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ciple. To the question of Peter, 
¥ Tord, and what shall this man do?” 
Jesus replied, “ If I will that he tarry 
till I come what is that to thee; 
follow thou me.” 

We have, therefore, in this conclud- 
ing chapter the strongest internal evi- 
dence to its genuineness, and also a 
reflection of the personality of John. 
No other disciple could have so tho- 
roughly understood the peculiar re- 
lation of Peter towards the Lord 
than John, for in this Gospel we 
have Peter delineated as the enthu- 
siastic confessor, and fearless follower, 
and for that reason called the “ rock” 
(i. 43), and made a leader of the 
others. But John is depicted as having 
a peculiar receptivity of the Lord's 
teaching, and intuition of his meaning. 

As regards the last two verses of 
this chapter, which are generally dis- 
carded as an ae by a later 
hand, we can only say that there is 
nothing in the exegesis of them, if un- 
dertaken without foregone prejudice, 
to warrant such an assumption. The 
form of expression is in keeping with 
that objectivity which we have al- 
ready seen the Apostle adopts when 
8 i g of himself. He does not 
say “I,” but “that disciple whom 
Jesus loved ;” “that other disciple 
who leaned on the bosom of Jesus.” 
So in this place he writes of himself, 
“ this is that disciple which testifieth 
of these things, and wrote these 
things.” 

We therefore conclude by reiterat- 
ing that anyone who reads this 
Gospel, freed from any dogmatic pre- 
possession against it, must feel that 
it is the work of one who had enjoy- 
ed the closest intimacy with the 
Lord, who appreciated and under- 
stood Him above all the other dis- 
ciples, and who naturally, having 
survived them, supplemented the 
writings which had issued under 
their authority. We cannot con- 
clude this investigation more appro- 
priately than by citing the noble 
words of the eloquent Chrysostom, 
who in the commencement of his 
admirable Homilies on John’s Gospel 
says— 

“This fisherman then, whose business 
was about lakes, and nets, and fish; this 
native of Bethsaida in Galilee; this son of 


* See Acts iv. 13. 
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a poor fisherman, let us see what he utters, 
and on what matters he converses with us. 
Is it on things in the field? Is it on things 
in rivers? or on the trade in fish? For of 
these things one expects to hear of a 
fisherman. But fear not, we shall hear 
nothing of these, but we shall hear of things 
in heaven, and what no one ever learned 
before this man. For as might be expected 
of one who speaks from the very treasures of 
the spirit he has come, bringing to us sub- 
lime doctrines, and the best way of life and 
wisdom, as though he had just arrived from 
the heavens. Do these things belong to a 
fisherman? Tell me, do they belong to a 
rhetorician at all? To a sophist or a phil- 
osopher? to anyone trained in the wisdom 
of the Gentiles? By no means. The human 
soul is simply unable to philosophize on that 
pure and blessed nature, on the powers that 
come next to it, on immortality and endless 
life; on the nature of mortal bodies, which 
shall hereafter be immortal ; on punishment 
and judgment to come, on inquiries that 
shall be made as to deeds, as to thoughts 
and imaginations. It cannot tell what is 
man; what the world. What is man in- 
deed, and what he who seems to be man, 
but is not; what is the nature of virtue, 
what of vice? 

Not so with this fisherman, for all he 
says is infallible, and, standing on a rock he 
never shifts his ground. But this unlettered 
man*, a native of Bethsaida, a son of 
Zebedee (though the Greeks mock ten 
thousand times at the rusticity of the names, 
I shall none the less speak them with bold- 
ness), for the more barbarian his nation ap- 
pears, the more he seems removed from 
Grecian discipline, so much the brighter 
does he appear to us. For, when a bar- 
barian and untaught person utters things 
which no man on earth ever knew, and does 
not only utter, but besides this affords 
another and stronger proof that what he 
says is divinely inspired, namely, the con- 
vincing his hearers through all time, who 
will not wonder at the power that dwells in 
him, since this is, as I said, the strongest 
proof that he lays down no laws of his own? 
This barbarian then by his writing of the 
Gospel has occupied all the inhabitable world; 
with his body, he has taken possession of the 
centre of Asia, where of old philosophized 
the Grecian party, shining forth in the midst 
of his foes, dispersing their darkness, and 
breaking down the stronghold of devils,t 
but in soul he has retired to that place which 
is fit for one who has done such things.” 


To these noble words of the great 
Father, endowed with such “ golden 
speech” (xpvoog oropoc) we add a 
hearty yea and amen ! 


+ Thestate of Ephesus and the neighbouring cities was just what Chrysostom terms them, 


as we have already alluded to in this payer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“Eprra,. I want to speak a few 
words to you.” 

-My godmother’s usually soft voice 
has a slight shade of displeasure in 
it, and into her gentle eyes have 
come a troubled look. 

With an inward foreboding of ap- 

roaching annoyance, I followed her 
into her morning room ; but contrary 
to my usual custom I do not take 
the footstool at her feet, on which in 
loving fashion I am wont to sit. 

Itis the morning after my accident 
—an accident that had brought with 
it no bad results in a physical point 
of view. 

The village practitioner, who had 
been summoned in all haste, had 

ronounced me sound in body and 

Conte? and it would have required 
a more skilled physician than the 
College of Surgeons could produce to 
minister to a “ mind diseased.” So 
far modern science has not penetrated, 
and there is no stethoscope as yet 
invented for sounding the misery of 
the human heart. Atall events, most 
M.D’s. would be of opinion that 
there must be moral depravity in a 
nature that would refuse to yield to 
such treatment as— 

Camphore pil., xii. 

Glycerin, 3). 

Aqua ad, 3 viij. 


But somehow, although I took this 
pleasing compound, religiously ad- 
ministered by Flanders in a wine- 
glass-full of water and the accom- 
panying tablespoon, it did no good 
towards raising the weight of de- 
spondency that pressed upon my 


heart. 

All through the long night, as I 
lay upon my bed in the darkened 
room, yesterday's scene was for ever 
present to me. I would shut my 
eyes and try to banish the fearful 
recollection of that tearing ride, but 
one voice would keep ringing in my 
ear; one face WOULD seem to be 
bending over me, and again would 
come that bitter crushing feeling of 
disappointment. 

Now, that daylight and sunshine 
had come round again, seeming with 


all its brightness and paicty to mock 
at my wretchedness, as conscious 
of nothing but a dull leaden pain 
that seemed to take all light and 
hope out of my life, and which showed 
itself in a calmness that bordered 
much on sullenness. 

As I stood at the window in my 

odmother’s room, drawing with my 

ager imaginary lines on the frosty 
window-pane, my heart was very 
full of bitterness ; they had brought 
me here out of my solitude and my 
poverty, only to make both evils 
oe more heavily upon me; they 


ad given me higher ideas and nobler 
views of life, and now I should go 
back to my contracted home and my 
grinding troubles humbled and de- 
spised. Why could they not have 
left me where, at least if I was un- 
happy I had self-respect to console 
m 


e. 

“ Edith,” said my godmother; and 

startin m my painful reverie I 
found her intently regarding me. 
“What has come to you? You are 
no longer the joyous little girl whose 
innocent enjoyment in everything 
was a delight to me. You will make 
me regret that I ever gave you a 
taste of the pleasures of the world. 
Regret it for more reasons than one,” 
she added with a sigh. 
_ “Pleasure,” I cried, bursting out 
impetuously, “I have had no plea- 
sures. If this is what the world calls 
its joys I see nothing but mortifica- 
tion, and pain, and annoyance.” 

“ My dear child,” and Lady Anne 
looked startled out of her gravity, 
“what do you mean? I am afraid 
there is some trouble weighing on 
your mind. I came here prepared 
to scold you, Edith, but my anger is 
quite gone at the sight of your dis- 
tress. Tell me, dear; put confidence 
in me. All girls have their little 
troubles; I will help you if I can.” 

Why were her eyes so like Ais, 
her voice soft and winning as his; it 
seemed as if I was back again by the 
old sun-dial in the garden. ear, 
me, how long ago that morning 
was how. 

“You won’t trust me; well, then I 
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shall guess. Although I am an old 
woman, Edith, I can make pretty 
accurate observations; besides a little 
bird has been whispering to me. 
Philip told me this morning. Why 
darling child, you have not got over 
that fall yesterday—how you flush. 
Here, come and sit in your old seat 
next me, and don’t be frightened. 
Philip said no harm of you; you know 
he is always your friend, but he 
trusted me with a message for you. 
Don’t tremble so much, my child, I 
will say nothing to influence you in 
any way. I had thought—but that 
is nothing. What my views were, 
what my visions may have been are 
no matter now. Human hearts are 
not puppets, and it is not the first 
time in my life that I have expe- 
rienced that those we love best see 
with other eyes than ours. I am 
disappointed, but that is all; it was 
selfish of me to think I could keep a 
bright creature like you by my side 
to cheer my departing days. You 
are prepared now for what is coming. 
It seems r Dick Airey, in his re- 
morse and grief for the accident of 
esterday, betrayed himself, and took 
hilip into his confidence. The poor 
boy loves you devotedly, and is 
worthy of your affection. Philip says 
that you like him; but, Edith— 
why, my darling, what is this ?” 

It was too much—too much for any 
one to bear, that he should add inso- 
lence to contempt, bring forward a sui- 
tor for a love he himself despised, urge 
proofs of my liking, canvass and talk 
about it to his mother. In a paroxysm 
of rage and grief I flung myself into 
my godmother’s kind arms, and sobbed 
as if my heart would break. 

A knock at the door disturbed me ; 
and raising my flushed face, I saw 
Philip standing at a little distance 
from us. In the middle of my own 
agitation IT was struck with his dis- 
turbed appearance. Feeling I could 
not hold any conversation with him, 
I was in the act of hurrying from 
the room, when he stopped me. 

“T am sorry,” he said—and his 
voice was cold and hard—* to be the 
person to interrupt an interview of 


so much importance ; but unfortun-- 


ately I am the bearer of bad news. 
Your cousin, Scarsdale, has been 
taken seriously ill, anda telegraphic 
message has just come to request you 
to go to him.” 
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“My poor child,” said my god- 
mother fondly, “ must we lose you.” 

“Tt is certainly singularly inoppor- 
tune,” Mr. Warrender said, with a 
dry laugh ; “ but you see death is no 
respecter of either time or place. I 
see you are shocked at me, mother, 
so I had best be gone ; besides I am 
wanted in the green-room. You 
know we are getting up charades, 
and I am afraid your admirers, Miss 
Aubrey, will miss you sadly.” 

“Can I be of any service,” he con- 
tinued more gently ; “ what time do 
you think of starting.” 

“T don’t know,” I said listlessly. 
I felt too miserable, even my pride 
was beginning to die out. I would 
have given anything to resume my 
old manner to him, but the wall of 
separation was built too high. 

“There’s a train leaves at 2.30,” 
he went on, after a few minutes con- 
sultation with Bradshaw, “ that will 
reach Manchester at five o'clock ; that 
will be best mother,” he said, “and 

ou can drive her to the station after 
uncheon, if that wil] suit.” 

There was a studied politeness in 
his tone that froze my very heart ; 
and an evident anxiety to get me out 
of the house to be rid of my pale face 
and reproachful eyes. Well, I would 
gratify him—I would go ; he would 
not be troubled with me; I would 
leave him to his love and his happi- 
ness, and hide myself and my grief 
away forever. What an overwhelm- 
in passion love is, and how completely 
it obscures all other feelings. Here 
was the cousin and companion of 
my youth dying—the boy who had 
loved me all his life with more devo- 
tion than ever saint was worshipped 
with ; and yet his danger had no 
place in my thoughts. I was sorry 
for him in a dim uncertain manner, 
but at this moment wy only idea, 
my sole sensation, was the agonizing 
one, that I was leaving Philip—leav- 
ing him in coldness and estrangement, 
while she remained, remained to be his 
friend and his companion, ready with 
her coquetries and her blandishments 
to drive me from a place even in his 
memory. As for poor Sir Richard, 
I never bestowed a thought on him 
or his proferred love. All my wrongs, 
all my grievances were swallowed u 
in the ee one idea, that 1 
was going away perhaps for ever. If 
I could only get an opportunity of 
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speaking to Philip alone before I left, 
of telling him how I rejected Sir 
Richard and his wealth, and gluried 
in the rejection ; if I could explain 
to him my petulance of yesterday, 
and see him smile upon.me again ; if 
I had only an assurance that his 
friendship wasstill mine, his brotherly 
love. Yes, that wasall I wanted, I kept 
on ants trying hard to deceive 
myself. In utter despair I wandered 
like a troubled spirit about the house, 
seeking him everywhere, in vain. 

I know that here some of my 
readers, stern young moralists as 
they are, will shake their heads— 
young ladies who have been brought 
up with that high intellectual train- 
ing that inculcates (and most rightly) 
that no true nice-minded woman 
gives her love unasked ; these will 
consider me a most objectionable 
young person. 

Oh, my dear young friend, do you 
not know that wrong-doing does not 
make the grief and the pain less, and 
that to every one amongst us it is 
not given to regulate our hearts 
according “to Cocker.” I think great 
pity ought to be given to the silent 
sufferers in this life—to those who 
have astory that they may not reveal, 
whose Love has not been taken by 
death, or has not been faithless to 
them, but has simply not loved them ; 
has offered all he had to another 
woman, and has passed them by un- 
heeding. They may not cry out or 
make loud lamentations, but they join 
the great procession of the unloved 
of the— 

“ Hearts that break and give no sign, 

Save whitening lip and fading tresses; 
Till death pours out its cordial wine, 
Slow dropped from misery’s crushing 
presses.” 

I don’t think my own utter ae 
nificance was ever so completely 
borne in on me as when a little later 
I joined the party at luncheon. I had 
been at great pains to remove the 
tear stains from my hot face, and to 
assume a tolerably composed manner; 
but I was young in the art of mask- 
ing unhappiness, and to anyone who 
cared to read it, the story of my 
secret misery must have been pretty 
clear. But after the first curious 
glance I was suffered to remain quite 
unmolested. A languid interest was 
conveyed jn a few courteous questions. 

“Sorry we ure going to lose you, 
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Miss Aubrey; distressing occasion, 
your father—no—I am very glad-—— 
acousin. How sad; pity you can’t 
wait for the tableaux.” 

And then the conversation diverged 
into other channels, everyone being 
deeply interested in their own indi- 
vidual prospects of amusements. It 
was curious hearing plans made in 
which I had no part; and as I listened 
to the talk of a to-morrow, when I 
would be far away, there came a 
strange tightness to my heart and a 

eat lump in my throat. By great 

orce I kept back the tears that were 

rising to my eyes from bursting out in 
hysterical sobbings before themall. To 
think that this was my last day at 
Northcote, this my parting from the 
dear old place where I had been so 
happy; and yet everything seemed to 
be going on quite as usual. Oncelifting 
my eyes suddenly I met Philip's fixed 
on me, with something of the old 
tenderness in them ; but they were 
instantly withdrawn. Still that look 
brought a ray of consolation to my 
desolate heart. There was an un- 
usual noise and bustle going on, and 
loud voices, seeming in angry dis- 
cussion, in the hall. Presently the 
servant came to Philip and whispered 
in his ear, giving him at thesametime 
a card, and looking in my direc- 
tion he seemed about to speak, when 
suddenly the door was burst open, 
and hot and excited, his orange hand- 
kerchief streaming from his hand, 
his small eyes rolling with anger, and 
his little body swelling with impor- 
tance, Sir Benjamin Hopper presented 
himself to my pore te | gaze. 

‘““Where is Miss Aubrey? My busi- 
ness is Miss Aubrey. I am come to 
fetch her to her cousin who is dy- 
ing,” and before I could prevent him 
both my hands were in his hot clasp. 
“Not a bit glad to see me I'll 
be bound,” he said. “ These fine flun- 
_— of yours, Mr. Warrender, want 
a lesson, and I have given it ’em. 
Damn their impudence ; they don’t 
know a gentleman when they see one, 
but they'd soon know the colour of 
Benjamin Hopper’s money ¢f they saw 
it, ha, hia.” 

“May I inquire to what happy 
circumstances we are indebted for the 

leasure of your company?” said 

hilip in his most courteous tones, 
while looks of amusement were ex- 
changed round the table, 
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“Faith, and you may. There’sa 
little friend of mine opposite there 
who’s brought me out of my way, 
nigh on twenty mile, not but what 
she’s worthy of every attention any 
reasonable man may offer her; and 
when her father said, ‘Fetch her, 
Hopper, on your way to Manchester, 
its she will be glad of your eshcourt,’ 
done, says I; and hereI am. I must 
say she’s behaving mighty shabby 
now, not as much as a smile or a nod 
to a poor fellow, whose only business 
in life is to please her; but I can tell 
you, Miss A., the sooner you're home 
the better; to my mind all the fat’s in 
the fire there.” ‘ 

Here Jane Aubrey hurriedly left 
her place at the table and whispered 
afew minutes in my godmother’s ear, 
and then, only pausing to shake hands 
with Sir Benjamin, and perform the 
ceremony of introduction, glided back 
to her seat. In my heart I thanked 
her for her thoughtfulness, for the 
result was a seat was procured for 
Sir Benjamin next the hostess, 
who, with her usual sweetness, de- 
voted her whole attention to putting 
her singular guest at ease. I sat 
there in an agony of shame and 
confusion. What could have brought 
him at such an unfortunate moment ? 
and now, of course, the whole story 
would come out. What would they 
think of me? 

But he was speaking, and my at- 
tention was fixed upon him with an 
intensity of interest that must have 
surprised anyone looking on. He 
presented a ludicrous mixture of shy- 
ness and impudence ; sitting at the 
very edge of his chair, and trying 
hard to seem at his ease among al 
these high-bred ladies and gentlemen; 
he was having great recourse to his 
orange decoration, and was mopping 
away with great earnestness, for now 
that the excitement of his first en- 
trance was wearing off, his natural 
mauvaise houte was getting the better 
of him. Seeing this, and pitying his 
fearful embarrassment, my godmother 
exerted herself for his entertainment, 
and this, added to the constant ap- 
plication he made to the decanter of 
sherry near him, gradually restored 
his courage. 

To my horror I saw him every 
moment growing more and more 
familiar, while his cheeks grew redder 
and redder, and his laugh more 
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audible. Amused faces and audible 
titters ran round the table, while by 
degrees all attention was concentrated 
on him. 

“Yes me lady,” he went on, “ Miss 
Aubrey can'tell you what a fine place 
Chesett is; she appreciated it, I can 
tell ye, and knows what side her 
bread is buttered, not but what you 
have an uncommon nice thing of it 
here. I was looking about me a bit 
as I came along, and I’m thinking if 
ye had the money to spend, you could 
make something of it.” 

“And pray, might I inquire, Sir 
Benjamin,” said Philip, stiffly, “where 
you think improvement is wanting ¢ 

“Oh, lord love you, you must 
come to Chesett— that’s my place— 
and you'll see what I’m meaning. It 
belonged to one of the real old 
families, ruined out and out, like 
Miss A’s father there,” with a jerk of 
his thumb in my direction. 

“Well, sir, what did I do. Benja- 
min Hopper, a nobody, whose father 
came from God knows where! Yes, 
ladies and gentlemen, I’m proud to 
own I am a man of the people, as 
Miss A. there knows. Well, I comes 
with a sack full of money, got 
honestly by the work of these hands, 
and I buys my lord’s property. Then 
what does I do—knocks all their old 
tumble-down gentilities to the deuce, 
sends for first-class men. Spare no 
expense, says I; colour is cheap, 
says 1; give me enough of that ; give 
me goold and plenty of yaller, for I 
like that colour above all other 
colours, me lady ; hang me a couple 
of dozen of pictures, none of your 
dingy old daubs, but plenty of colour 
in them, too ; and then the thing was 
done, and very neat it is, and the 
tip-top circles come to it and approve 
mightily. Sir Benjamin, they say, 
you are a man of taste, and shows it 
at every turn. Sure, as Miss Aubrey 
there knows well, only she won’t take 
any notice of a poor follow, she’s 
that proud, and well it sits on her. 
(Do you know, my lady, I worship 
pride in a born lady.) Well, Miss A. 
could tell yez all that I pay the 
Duke’s gardener—£50 a year more 
than the Duke would give him. 
There !”—and Sir Benjamin laid down 
his knife and fork on each side of his 
pot, drew his gaudy pockethand- 

erchief across his greasy lips, and 
wiped his damp forehead. 
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“T am sure 7 gardens must be 
very fine,” said Fanny Hodder, lean- 
ing across the table, and speaking in 
a stifled tone of gre merri- 
ment, while her blue eyes were 
literally dancing in her head. She 
had been whispering to the Denvir 
girls and Captain De Quinsey, and 
was evidently bent on making fun of 
this queer importations 

“Does that beautiful flower come 
from your conservatory ?” 

“Yes, my lady—yes, Miss,” stam- 
mered Sir Benjamin, completely 
overcome at his pretty interlocutor. 
“ Yes, would you—now would you be 
after fancying it,” and with his short, 
pudgy fingers he proceeded to un- 
fasten and hand it to her. “I think 
may beit is nice as a breast flower 
for a lady,” he added, complacently, 
as Fanny proceeded, amid the stifled 
laughter around, to place the large 
yellow chrysanthemum in her waist- 
band. 

“And pray, Sir Benjamin,” she 
went on, archly, “who does the 
honours of Chesett ?—is there a Lady 
Hopper as charming as the place ?” 

“Oh! by the powers, you are too 
bad,” said my charming admirer, in 
high glee, crimsoning all over, and 
slapping his leg convulsively. “Oh! 
now you are going to tease me; I 
am no match for the girls, me lady,” 
and that’s the truth. “Oh! it is 
too bad—now it is too bad !” 

Utterly indignant and fearful 
that this was only the prelude to 
more, I hastily rose, casting in my 
distress a look of supplication at 
Philip, which he at once responded 
t 


0. 

“Mother!” he said quickly, “I 
think it is time for Miss Aubrey to 
be getting ready ; the train leaves at 
2 > 


“Oh, that’s all very well,” said Sir 
Benjamin, striking in; “and I'm 
much obliged to you, Mr. Warrender, 
for your kind thought ; but I am of 
opinion there is no such hurry. I 
calculate on leaving by the five train, 
if agreeable to all parties.” 

“Tt is not agreeable to me,” I 
said, sharply, “and I don’t see, Sir 

jamin, what you have to do 
with it.” 

“T’m your eschchort, me deer, and 
the sinews of war isin 4 hands, and 
I'm partickler comfortable here, and 
there’s no hurry down there, seeing 
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how the lad will be dying this 
month. Howsomever, if you have 
set your heart on it, it’s all one to 
me. jamin never you 
fet and he never will, so please the 

rd ; and it’s the proud day to me, 
me lady, to be taking her anywheres. 
Sure I’m not fit to tie the ribbon of 
her boot, and she living amongst you 
all, tip-tops, though I'm boun 
= she’s lost flesh amazingly. 
What’s comes to you, Miss A., sure 
the half of you is not in it.” 

I made a hasty retreat to my own 
room, rage and mortification strug- 
gling for the mastery in my heart ; 

ut I hurried through my few last 
preparations, a deadly fear was on 
me lest, in my absence, the secret 
might be extorted from Sir Benjamin. 
As I came into the long gallery, it 
did not improve my composure to see 
Philip and Miss Airey in close con- 
versation, and instantly it struck me 
that my unfortunate cleaver was the 
subject of their discourse. 

On seeing me she advanced towards 


me. 

“My dear Miss Aubrey,” she said, in 
her rich full voice, “ I am quite sorry 
to hear of your trouble. Philip has 
been telling me of your cousin and 
how nice he is. Poor boy! I trust he 
may A a better.” 

“Thank you,” I said, coldly ; “you 
are very kind.” 

“We have not seen as much of one 
another as I would have wished,” she 
went on, laying her large white hand 
upon my shoulder. “I don’t think 
you quite like me, Miss Aubrey ; but 
when you come back again things will 
be different, and I — we shall get 
on better together. t us promise 
to be friends.” 

There was a conscious look in her 
eyes as she lifted them to mine, and 
I fancied I guessed what she meant. 

“T am not coming here again,” I 
said, “and I never wish to come here 
again. I am not at all gushing in 
my friendships, and I never promise 
what I feel I cannot perform. 

“Thank you,” she said, “for your 
sincerity,” while a hot flush mounted 
to her fair white forehead. “I don’t 
think I deserve the treatment you 
zive me, Miss Aubrey ; and only for 
Philip's sake I should not stoop to 
ask a friendship so unjustly with- 
held,” and with a slight bow she left 
me, her long velvet skirt trailing after 








her as she moved in her languid 
fashion up the long gallery. 

She stopped to speak to Philip, who 
met herd&alf way, and I felt sure she 
was giving an account of our inter- 
view, his eyes rested upon her with 
such admiring interest. At any other 
time I should have been tortured at 
this sight, but my mind was so intent 
upon Sir Benjamin that I couid not 
grasp any other sensation. What was 

to do with this terrible old man? 
How could I go with him alone, under 
my peculiar circumstances, to Man- 
chester ? and still I would die rather 
than reveal the real story to my god- 
mother. 

A step came near, and without 
raising my eyes I knew Philip was 
beside me. 

“TI have been speaking to my 
mother,” he said, in the cold measured 
voice that had now become habitual 
to him, “ and she thinks with me that 
it will be pleasanter for you if Fianders 

as faras Manchester with you. 
om see,” he said, with a grave 
smile, “that Sir Benjamin is not an 
especial favourite of yours.” 

Oh how in my heart I blessed him 
for his kind thought, his never-failing 
care of me! But I felt I could not 
trust myself to speak ; I only bent 
my head in thanks. 

“You are still angry with me,” he 
went on, “about that unfortunate 
ride, and in justice to myself I must 
tell you, Edith, that my wish for you 
to ride Frisk was not prompted by 
any tyranny. My groom told me 
that Selim was too fresh for an inex- 

rienced horseman like yourself, and 
Emil , with her usual unselfish 
amiabillity professed an anxious wish 
to ride him.” 

“It may have been unselfish,” I 
said, warmly, “ but it was very un- 
kind towards me, and she only did it 
to make me appear unamiable.” 

“You are unjust,” he said, severely, 
“and your dislike to Emily blinds 
your understanding. Poor thing ! she 
would like you if you would only let 
her. She is quite hurt by your man- 
ner to her just now, and is at a loss 
to account for it, only that I have 
offered asan excuse that your spirits are 
agitated by the Lurry of the morning.” 
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“T don’t want any excuses. made 
for me,” I said quickly, my jealous 
temper instantly taking fire at the in- 
terest shown in her ; “ I am a perfect 
judge of my own actions.” 

“Tt is rather soon,” he said, bit- 
terly, “ for rn to assume your privi- 
legés, but I believe it is customary 
among fashionable young ladies—but 
I see your singular friend is coming 
towards us. I have one word to say 
to you before you go,” he added, 
speaking more hurriedly ; “if Scars- 
dale should wish to see me I depend 
on you to send for me at once. Iam 
attached to the poor fellow, and he at 
least has never disappointed me. I 
make no complaint, Edith ; don’t 
fancy that, none whatever ; and who- 
ever is in fault, let us part good friends. 
When we meet again I shall be quite 
myself ; and at all times, and under 
all circumstances, you have a friend 
in me.” 

He took my hand in his, but let it 
drop instantly. 

“Now, Miss, time’s up, trap’s 
coming round. Me lady is coming 
down to the train with us. Be the 

wers it’s uncommon like; you 

now what,” and he nudged Philip 
playfully in the side, “only maybe 
the old lady is a trifle in the way. 
Oh, look at that, those dear girls are 
beckoning me. Its queer Benjamin 
always was a first-class fellow with 
the ladies, played the mischief with 
them, so I did.” 

Mechanically I went round to say 
good-bye to everyone ; listlessly I 
submitted to the tender embraces of 
Jane Aubrey, who assured me audibly 
that she charged herself with all the 
proper messages for Sir Richard 
Airey, and, finally, I was handed into 
the carriage by Philip himself. A 
warm pressure of his hand, a wistful 
look of tenderness in the dark eyes, and 
the dream of the last few months had 
passed away from me. I drew down 
my veil to hide the tears of agony 
that seemed to come from my very 
heart, and with Sir Benjamin sitting 
opposite to me, doing the agreeable 
to my godmother, I was driven 
through the gates of Northcote, as I 
thought for the last time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


I wap hardly set a foot in my uncle’s 
house when I perceived the diffe- 
rence there is between the dwell- 
ing-p of the godly and the un- 
godly. Miss Clinton, who was lady 
paramount in the establishment, was 
one of those people, righteous over 
much, who consider great religion 
incompatible with any de of plea- 
sure or comfort. She laid it asa duty 
upon herself to give a hard, dry aspect 
to all her surroundings, and anything 
either pretty or ornamental was sin- 
ful. f course, with a fortune like 
my uncle’s anything like saving was 
unnecessary, but for all that she kept 
as close a watch upon all superfluous 
expenditure as would have been requi- 
site where money was an object. 
Her motto was that waste was an 
abomination in the eyes of the Lord, 
but her classification of the general 
term waste was really ludicrous, the 
real truth being that out of the money 
allowed by my uncle for the expenses 
of his house she laid by a certain por- 
tion to add to a tolerably large nest- 
egg that was lying snugly in bank to 
her credit. 

To her eyes it was waste to give 
away a dress or a bonnet so long as 
by stitching and piecing you could 
get it to hold on together; it was 
waste to buy anything to please your 
eye,like flowers or china ; it was waste 
to let the hard crusts of bread be given 
to the poor ; and she-would sicken me 
as I watched her making what she 
called her compound, collecting odds 
and ends of a hard loaf into a not 
over clean bowl, mixed with the 
coarsest brown sugar, and pouring a 
weak solution of tea over this precious 
mess. I was too miserable and 
dejected, too hopelessly depressed to 
take much notice of outward things, 
butstill the atmosphere that prevailed 
in 13 Prince’s Buildings made me 
infinitely worse, and my mind was for 
ever dwelling on the contrast offered 
between the present and the past. 

There is something in one’s morn- 
ing meal that especially calls for good 
fellowship and cordiality, and I know 
nothing that impresses you more un- 
favourably than a slipshod breakfast 
table, where an immense amount of 
white tablecloth is only covered at 
intervals with mouldy bread, suspi- 


ciously yellow butter and fusty eggs. 
This, too, under the dispiriting in- 
fluence of a thick yellow fog and a 
remarkably small fire. I would 
find my mind straying back to the 
mornings at Northcote, and wunder- 
ing to myself was it all a dream—a 
dream it seemed indeed. I had been 
now ten days at my uncle’s and dur- 
ing that time had no tidings from 
there. I would go over and over 
again my parting scene with Philip, 
and in — of all appearances a faint 
ray of hope was still alive in my 
heart, and this little gleam was much 
fostered by Scarsdale. From the 
moment of my arrival the poor boy 
had rallied in the most rapid manner, 
and for the moment danger had 
passed away ; it was really touching 
to see the fond care, the ceaseless 
devotion of which this crippled lad 
was the object. He was loved with 
a love before which my uncle’s cold 
nature melted and MissClinton’s stern 
fanaticism gave way. His will was 
a law, his lightest wish obeyed. 
His intellect, his tastes, his opinions 
were for ever on my uncle’s tongue. 
“That boy will make a figure yet,” 
he would say, “ he will out-grow his 
delicacy and take his place, he will 
marry into one of the first houses and 
be the head of a great race of mer- 
chant princes.” Whocould have the 
heart to tell the poor father that 
while he was speaking the end was 
coming near, and that a few short 
days and the spirit would have passed 
for ever from that cherished idol. I 
spent most of my time with the sick 
boy, he loved to have me near him, 
peading to him or speaking gently to 
him of our childish days, and in the 
presence of such a peaceful end my 
troubled spirit grew calmer and my 
stormy temper seemed to die out, but 
even here the influence of Philip was 
around me. He was for ever on 
Scarsdale’s tongue, his goodness, his 
kindness, the theme of his constant 
discourse. The books he had given 
him were upon his table and a full 
length picture of him hung opposite 
to the sofa where he lay, tthink my 
poor Scarsdale guessed how it waa 
with me, for he would often lead the 
subject to the days at Northoote, and 
one evening when we were alone, I 





could bear it no longer, and I gave him 
an insight into all my troubles, my 
half engagement to Sir Benjamin, 
my first meeting with Philip, my 
jealous doubts, my unhappy mis- 
givings. I remember even now the 
pained look that came to his eyes 
and the feverish flush that rose 
to his pale face, poor fellow, in 
my selfish sorrow I never thought of 
what were his feelings, and the pang 
I gave that generous heart. ow 
kindly he comforted me, how ten- 
derly he petted and encouraged me. 
Surely, if there is a crown in heaven 
reserved for those who have passed 
through a glorious martyrdom to get 
there, these poor souls should not be 
forgotten who lay down as holocausts, 
not their poor weak bodies but their 
hearts and their affections. I had 
been now more than ten days with my 
uncle, ten days of freedom from Sir 
Benjamin who had been on a business 
tour but was to return and see me 
before going home. From the first I 
had perceived a marked change in 
Miss Clinton’s manner to me, and 
even my uncle’s usually cold and stern 
aspect was a little softened. I soon 
found this alteration was due to cer- 
tain rumours that had reached their 
ears concerning Sir Benjamin, for 
whom, as being really one of the 
richest of the merchant princes, they 
had a proportionately high opinion ; 
this was shared by all their friends, 
and it was evident some whisper 
of the honour done me had gone 
abroad, for much to my annoyance I 
was entertained by everyone with 
loud commendations of my admirer. 

“No man has a higher character, 
his word is as good as the Bank of 
England; they say when Tadcaster 
goes his name will be up for director, 
oh, a sound man and sure, etc.” 

it was quite evident that any lady 
on whom his eye of favour had 
fallen was a “personage” in embryo, 
although it was pretty clear by 
the bigavt asides of several 

e-shouldered matrons, and their 

r contemptuous glances, that they 
thought Sir Benjamin's usual prudence 
had been rather astray in hisselection. 

“A mere child,” 1 heard one very 
broad lady with spectacles say to 
Miss Clinton, “and a poor-faced 
thing. Now, my Jemima is full and 
well furnished, I always thought that 
was Sir B's style.” 
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“And her principles, my dear,” 
said Miss Clinton, casting up her . 
eyes and shaking her h mourn- 
fully from side to side “ wtterly ne- 
glected, she is neither high nor ar 
completely in the hands of Baliol, 
comes of an utterly bad lot, and is a 
complete beggar into the bargain. 

“Dear, dear, and Sir B. such a 
steady man. What an artful thing 
she must be.” 

All this made me rather anxious to 
see Sir Benjamin, and put a final 
closer on his expectations. I had no 
pity for him, for I thought, and with 

reat anger, on the humiliations he 
nad made me endure at North- 
cote; and besides, he had _ evi- 
dently broken the terms of our 
agreement ; it was therefore with a 
certain feeling of pleasure, not un- 
mixed with nervous trepidation, that 
one Sunday efening, sitting in Scars- 
dale’s room, I was told that Sir Ben- 
jamin Hopper was in the drawing- 
room and wished to see me. 

“Goto him, Edith dearest,” said 
Scarsdale, fondly. “Get it over ; the 
sooner the better ; be firm, but not 
unkind, have a little pity for the 
wretched old man; and darling,” he 
added, holding my hand, and looking 
at me with his large loving eyes, “it 
is the bitter before the sweet. Philip 
will soon be here, and you can then 
meet him with a clear conscience.” 

With this encouragement, which 
rather increased than quieted the 
beating of my heart, I went slowly 
down the stairs; and gently opening 
the door, presented myself to my ad- 
mirer. 

Sir Benjamin presented rather a 
ludicrous appearance. He was stand- 
ing on tip-toe before the large mir- 
ror that hung over the chimney-piece, 
and seemed busily occupied in sur- 
veying the carbuncles that were dot- 
ted all over the surface of his in- 
flamed countenance. Although in- 
clined to laugh, I controlled myself, 
not wishing to commence by irritat- 
ing him, and pronounced his name 
softly. He turned at once, and al- 
though rather confused, advanced 
towards me with arms extended. It 
struck me at once that he had been 
imbibing rather freely. 

“My dearest girl,” he stammered, 
“won't you come to your faithful 
Benjy. Don’t be coy, my darling, 
there’snobody by ‘save,my love and I,’ 
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save my lovely girl and I,” and he 
came towards me with a dancing, 
tripping step, while I shrunk into my 
corner considerably frightened. 

“ Sir Benjamin,” I said as severely 
as I could, “if you don’t sit down 
and keep quiet I'll leave the room.” 

“How unkind sheis to me,” whinged 
Sir Benjamin, edging close to me, as 
I retreated to the sofa, “and all 
the girls down there dying for me, 
uncommon nice girls they were too, 
and ready enough to be made Lady 
Hopper, any one of them, but don’t be 
afeard, I’drather have your sweetself, 
than any one of them, my beauty.” 

“You are very kind, Sir Benjamin, 
I began slowly, but ——” 

“Oh! devil a bit, Benjamin Hop- 
per wouldn’t go back of his word, 
that’s not my sort, and it isn’t because 
your father and your family is in 
difficulties that ra be the one to be 
shut of my bargain. No, no,” he went 
on, stopping me as I began to speak, 
“ but business is business, and there’s 
atime for all things, there’s a time 
for courting and a time for skittish- 
ness, and coyness, and there’s a time 
for the knot to be tied, and that same 
is come now, my angel. The nest is 
ready now for my pretty bird,” he 
added, with « very unpleasant smack- 
ing of his greasy lips, and drawing 
still closer tome. “See my darling, 
what I’ve got for you here, no lady in 
the land will have finer, and it’s 
more than that beggarl Warrender 
or any of his sort would give you.” 

As he spoke he was slowly unroll- 
ing a large parcel tied up in a red silk 
handkerchief, from which, when the 
numerous knots were undone, tum- 
bled out a variety of jewel cases 
varying in size and shape. 

‘Took here,” he said,thrusting them 
one after the other into my hands, 
“there’sthe diadem, all real diamonds 
of the first water; and them’s the 
eur-drops—no, this is the breast orna- 
ment, and here is the bouquet, and 
there is the finger rings, all yours, 
my darling,” he went on, as I sat 
stupefied at the glittering heap, “and 
I think it is a word of thanks that 
I’m wanting, but Benjamin was never 
slow in taking what was his due, and 
it is near famishing T am for a taste 
of your — lips,” and before I had 
even gathered his meaning,\his short, 

easy arm was round me, an 
fot bby lips pressed to mine, 
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Outraged and indignant I sprang 
to my feet, scattering the jeweled 
offerings far and near. 

“Tnsolent, audacious, how dare 
yoo I said, “you presume too far, Sir 

njamin, I had intended to have told 
you gently what has long been in my 
mind, but I have no pity for a man of 
your years who could wantonly insult 
a defenceless girl. I will never marry 
you ; I detest, I abhor you. I don’t 
want your jewels or your money. I 
despise them as utterly as I do you.” 

As I stood opposite him with flam- 
ing cheeks, and my whole frame 
quivering with emotion, I couldalmost 
have laughed at the figure he cut: he 
had slid down on the floor and was 
gazing, with his rounded eyes dis- 
tended, on the scattered wreck of his 
bridal presents, one hand clutched 
the skirt of my dress, while the other 
held the never-failing handkerchief 
with which he was excoriating his 
unfortunate countenance. 

“You don’t mean it,” he said in a 
voice choked with emotion, “you 
don’t mean it ; I meant no insult ; 
don’t cast me off, you know you are 
my promised wife, don't deny it, and 
= a poor wretch like me so hard. 

nly tell me what you want and you 
shall have it. Ill new furnish, I'll 
take you where you please, I'll settle 
every farthing I have on you.” 

“Tam not your promised wife,” I 
said, more gently, “I never will be 
your wife, in any case ; but Sir Benja- 
min, please get up from that ridicu- 
lous position.” 

“T'll never rise,” he sobbed, while 
the large tears coursed down his rei, 
scorbutic face, “till you say you are 
not angry with me—with me that 
love’s you like an old fool, as I am, 
that worship’s the very ground you 
walk on ; say you did not mean you 
detested me.” 

“I don’t detest you, Sir Benjamin,” 
I said, softened at his distress, “ you 
have been very kind to me and mine, 
and IT am an to you for your 
peers, ut,” I added quickly, as 
16 got upand came towards me with a 
radiant countenance, “don't mistake 
me. Youcan never be more to me than 
afriend,andas to marriage, I shall, pro- 
bably, never marry at all, and in any 
case must beg of you to give up all idea 
of meas your wife, that I shall never 

"I was moving towards the 


door, when in a hoarse voice he called 
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on me to stop ; his face was livid with 
ion, and the veins of his forehead 
ursting with suppressed rage. 

“Your promise,” he said, in gut- 
teral accents, and grasping me by the 
wrist, “your promise, is that your 
honour, don’t you know I can sue you 
in open court ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I 
said indignantly, “I gave no promise, 
nor did I enter into any engagement, I 
clearly told you I would try to like 
you, but I held out but little pros- 
pect, and the conditions I made were 
that we both were free to change. 
Let me go Sir Benjamin, you hurt 
me.” 


“And this is your last word, say 
you are not serious, for God's sake, 
say you are only joking.” 

“T am not joking, Sir Benjamin, 
and it is my fixed determination. 
Remember my conditions.” 

“Conditions,” he said, with a low 
laugh, “ you made no such conditions. 
Your father made his bargain, and I 
made mine, and stick to it you shall if 
there is justice in the land. A pleasant 
hearing it will be for your grand lover, 
Mr. Warrender, to know I paid 
£4,000 to your father for your baby 
face. Yes, and more than that, I have 
been fooled out of hundreds since. 
Oh, it is a gentlemanly transaction, 
and does you all credit, but if there 
is a God in heaven, I'll expose you. 
I know I am a plain man, but I 
have a heart and feelings as well 
as the best of them, and you had 
no right to trample on them. 
Why did you take my flowers and 
my money! why did you take my 
goold brooch and my grand chain, if 
yer never meant to have me? why 
did you go on making a fool of a man 
of my years, and a scoff of me in my 
old age. But I'll tell you what you 
did it for,” he went on, coming 
closer, and hissing out his words, 
“you made a fool of Benjamin when 
you had nothing better, till you went 
to the lords and the Jadies, and the 
fine gentlemen, till you thought you 
would get grander fish to fry, and that 
Mr. Warrender would take you. Mr. 
Warrender wouldn’t touch you witha 
pair of tongs, mind fe that, my fine 
young lady ; he would have nothing 
to do with a sharper and a blackleg 
like your father, who sells his own 
flesh and blood for money. He is to 
marry that rich Miss Airey, and they 
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are laughing at you in their sleeves. 
Now go to him,” he said, releasing 
me and turning suddenly to the door, 
“and get him to pay me the money, 
for you or the money I’ll have, and 
by the virtue of my oath, that before 
you are ten days older. I'll sell every 
stock and stone belonging to you. 
T’ll leave your father rotting in jail, 
and your mother without a bed to lie 
on. Benjamin Hopper is a lion when 
he is roused, and he has been fooled 
long enough.” Then turning round 
he added, in a voice deep from emo- 
tion, “and may the curse of the man 
you have made your sport and your 
plaything light on your head. May 
everything you like and love disap- 
point you, and may you live to rue 
the day you played your tricks on 
Benjamin Hopper.” 

He was gone at last, and I was 
alone ; alone, with a perfect whirl- 
wind of passion raging in my breast 
—alone with the wretch’s kiss on 
my lips, and his insults in my ears 
—alone, with my degradation and 
my self-reproach, for there was some 
truth in the man’s words. Could 
it be possible that what he said 
was true, and that my father had 
sunk so low as to deceive and barter 
his own child. Many things recurred 
to my mind, his anxiety for me to 
please Sir Benjamin ; his wish that I 
should get some richer man. The pro- 
bability of the whole thing flashed 
upon me with sudden conviction, and, 
with a groan of agony, I threw my- 
self upon the floor in abject misery. 

“Let me lie here and die,” I moaned, 
as I buried my head in the cushions 
of the sofa, “I can never face anyone 
again ; and how is the money to be 
paid ; how am I to be extricated from 
such a position.” As I lay there in the 
darkening room the saddest thoughts 
came over me, I had offended Sir 
Benjamin beyond recall, and I had 
no friend to turn to. It was evident 
that at Northcote they had quite for- 
gotten me,some newer face had driven 
me out, or in all probability what Sir 
Benjamin said was true. I was out- 
raged, neglected, mortified. 

“ Edith, what is it? Are you ill or 
in trouble? Scarsdale is better; I 
have just been with him. What is 
then this new grief? You won't re- 
fuse to tell me. I conjure of you to 
trust me, your brother, your friend.” 

Was I dreaming ¢ It was his voice, 
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and raising my ~*~ weary face I met 
the dark eyes of Philip bending over 
me with unmistakable interest. 

With a great cry of joy I raised 
myself from my recumbent position. 
To see him seemed like a ray of hope 
— gloom, and then, as- 

amed of my involuntary betrayal, I 
withdrew to the fireplace, apparently 
basy with spoiling a good blaze, pain- 
fully conscious all the time that he 
was closely observing the crimson 
flush that overspread neck, ears, and 
forehead. 

** Edith,” he said, coming towards 
me, and taking both my hands in a 
warm loving clasp, “ look at me, those 
honest eyes of yours betray all your 
feelings. Why, I do believe you are 
glad to see me.” 

Meeting those tender looks, bent on 
me with such loving interest, hearing 
again the kind accents of that soft 
voice was too much for me after all 
I had oo through, and with a pain- 
ful effort to steady my quivering 
voice and answer him, I dropped my 
head on his shoulder and burst into 
an agonizing fit of crying. 

“Oh, Philip,” I sobbed out, “I am 
so unhappy, [ wish I were dead, in- 
deed I do. 

“ My poor child—my own darling.” 

Fondly I wasdrawn into the shelter 
of those loving arms, and on my bent 
head came tender kisses gently and 
reverentially given—as a brother 
might to his sister. Presently I was 
sitting on the sofa, calmer, and my 
sobs came slower. Philip was walk- 
ing up and down the room, and stop- 
ing suddenly before me, said quickly — 

“Edith, tell me truly, have these 
tears an thing todo with Dick Airey.” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“You have heard nothing of him. 
He has not come here—he has not 
written to you ; mg me, Edith, if 
I seem unreasonable, but tell me 
quickly.” 

His voice was trembling with agi- 
tation, and a light burst in on me. 

“No,” I said, “nor do I want to 
see or hear of him ; it is that terrible 
old man.” 

“* What old man ?” he said, sitting 
down beside me. 

“Sir Benjamin ; he is persecuting 
me—he brought meall these diamonds 
and things.” 

“And you threw them on the 
floor,” he said, laughing. “Oh, Edith, 
you are a strange girl.’ 
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“Yes, but he wants me to marry 
him, Philip, and so do they all, but 

rhaps,” I continued, pettishly, as 

e remained silent, “you think I 
ought to do so too.” 

“T, my darling,” he said, drawin 
me close to him, “ there is no man, 
think, worthy of so great a prize as 
my little Edith. Do you know that, 
seeing you to-day in your grief and 
sorrow, you reminded me so much of 
the little girl that lay on the grass 
the first time I saw you at Carsthew ? 
I hope it may not be prophetic, Edith, 
love. I am fated to find you in tears, 
while God knows I would if I could 
keep all sorrow from you.” 

“How is Miss Airey?” I said 
presently, to break the silence that 
was becoming rather alarming ; but I 
instantly repented my ouestion, for I 
thought he moved a little from me, 
and his tone had a certain embar- 
rassment in it, as he answered— 

“Qh, she has left Northcote, and 

one to London with her mother. 

ut now, Edith, listen to me, I am 
come charged with a great many 
messages for you. You have been 
here quite long enough. We cannot 
have old gentlemen with diamonds 
swooping down on our poor little 
girl. You must come back to my 
mother, and be under my own eye. 
Now, stop a moment, I will 
undertake to settle it all with your 
parents, and in a week’s time I will 
take you back to them myself.” 

There was a significance in his tone 
as he said this that made my heart 
oo 

“ You cannot think, my child, how 
my mother misses you, and wants 
you. I shall say nothing of my own 
wishes, and how the sunshine and 
life of the house seems to have gone 
with my little sister. I shall think 
if you don’t come that you still bear 
me malice about Selim.” 

“Oh, no indeed,” I said quickly, 
“it was I that was wrong, and oh, 
Philip, I have so many things to ex- 
plain to you about that time.” 

“My poor generous darling,” he 
said, “fondly accusing herself when 
all the faults lay with me.” 

“It is I who have to explain,” I 
said, interrupting him quickly, “T, 
who by a constant course of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, have seemed 
always to be what indeed I was not, 
ungrateful and frivolous.” 

“Generous, warmhearted Edith,” 
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he said with a bright smile, “it is 
such a pleasure to listen to you, that 
I believe I will spare you nothing ; 
and that reminds me you have a 
story to tell me. But as for me 
I was a terrible savage, wasn’t I? 
Ah, Edith, those days were as painful 
to me as they were to you, but trust 
me a little longer, everything will 
be explained. I only ask for one day 


Tae writer is patriarchal enough to 
remember three insulated events, 
ocurring between 1817 and 1824, with- 
in a space of little more than six years, 
which startled society to its core, and 
produced sensational effects seldom 
equalled in the most imaginative fic- 
tion. These events were, the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, at Clare- 
mont, in 1817, in her twenty-second 
ear ; of Napoleon Buonaparte, at St. 
a. in 1821, aged fifty-one and a 
half ; and of Lord Byron, at Misso- 
longhi, in Western Greece, in 1824, 
when he had scarcely reached the 
meridian of life, at thirty-six. 

When the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
booming over the metropolis on the 
morning of that gloomy 6th of Novem- 
ber, announced to the nation the loss 
of its idol, the sudden bereavement 
of father and consort, the extinction 
in the direct royal line of succession, 
and the premature close of a young 
life, teeming with hope and happiness, 
sorrow fell upon every heart, crowds 
gazed silently on each other, scarcely 
able to realize the public calamity, 
and stupefied under the shock and 
weight of the unexpected blow. 

When the news arrived that Napo- 
leon had died in helpless captivity, 
that the chained eagle had folded his 
wings, drooped and sank almost en- 
tirely deserted on a distant rock, Eng- 
land forgot, for the moment, the 
desperate struggle for life or death 
into which the ambition of one man 
had plunged her ; the mourning and 
accumulated debt which that am- 
bition had bequeathed as an inevit- 
able accompaniment of her triumph ; 
and remembered only the overwhelm- 
ing reverse, the fall, greater than any 
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more, and then you shall know all ; 
but ome me you will go back to 
Northcote to-morrow, and wait there 
forme. I am obliged to be in Lon- 
don to-morrow.” 

I raised my eyes to his dear face, 
where love and truth were plainly 
written, and I laid my hand in his 
and promised. 


SHAKESPEARE—" As You Like It.” 


by which mere mortal pride had ever 
been humbled, and the even more 
signal application of what Dr. John- 
son had previously written as a com- 
mentary on the fate of Charles of 
Sweden— 


“He left the name at which the world 
grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn = tals.” 


An anecdote obtained circulation 
at the time, in connexion with the 
ce. of Napoleon, which may have 
ha as much, or rather, as little, 
fou: tation in truth, as well authenti- 
cated anecdotes, particularly when 
satirical or malicious, can usually 
claim. It was said that the Duke of 
York, feeling extremely anxious to be 
the first to convey the fact to the 
king, hastened to the royal cabinet, 
entered more.:abruptly than another 
would have ventured to do, and said 
with eagerness, “I bring most im- 
portant intelligence, your Majesty :— 
your great enemy is dead.” ‘Is she 
really !” exclaimed the King, with a 
sudden ebullition he was unable to 
restrain. The little mistake in the 

ronoun marked the bias in the two 
raternal minds as to what each con- 
sidered a leading question of the day. 

Again, when it became known that 
Lord Byron, rousing himself from a 
life of lethargy, or, as many said and 
more believed, of licentious indul- 
gence, in which his time and genius 
were wasted, had embarked in the 
cause of Grecian independence, dedi- 
cating thereto his fortune, talents, in- 
fluence, and rank ; and that he had 
fallen a sacrifice to the climate or ex- 
citing circumstances, before he had 
time to draw a sword in actual con- 
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flict ; long, deep, and sincere, were the 
lamentations for his early and unto- 
ward fate. Even his bitterest enemies 
placed their rancour in temporary 
abeyance, while his friends and ad- 
mirers mourned the extinction of a 
brilliant light, and felt profound re- 
gret that a future full of redeeming 
promise should be so abruptly closed. 
From the date of the publication 
of the two first cantos of “ Childe 
Harold,” in 1812, when Lord Byron 
said, “I woke one morning and found 
myself famous,” he became at once, 
and continued to be “the observed of 
all observers,” winning and maintain- 
ing a larger share of contemporaneous 
attention than has fallen to most 
men of celebrity. This continued to 
his death. Opinions varied, erroneous 
impressions obtained weight, but the 
tide of interest ‘and curiosity never 
slackened or ebbed. Many circum- 
stances contributed to keep it in full 
flow. His wonderful talent in the first 
place ; the rapidity and fecundity of 
his poetic effusions; his personal 
beauty ; his eccentric habits ; the wild 
stories circulated of his adventures 
and mode of life, athome and abroad ; 
his strange habit of representing him- 
self as something that he was not ; 
the strong conviction, partly sug- 
ested by himself and soon adopted 
c the public, that he sat for his own 
heroes ; and above all, the crowning 
fact that he was alord. Byron knew 
and felt that he had been much cal- 
umniated and misrepresented. Per- 
haps, and indeed it seems almost 
certain, he also felt that he had fos- 


tered those ee apparent incon- © 


sistency. He loved fame, but could 
not endure intrusion. He had the 
lofty pride which estimated the value 
of honest praise, not the little vanity 
which fed on coarse, interested adu- 
lation. It was intolerable to him to 
be digito monstrari—pointed at by 
the million, with thefinger. The “pry- 
ingstranger with his note book,” hetled 
from as he would have shunned a mad 
dog ora pest-house. He shut out in- 
truders with double boltsand bars, and 
when sometimes they broke through 
even these, he mystified them as a last 
resource. His love of solitude, his 
constant habit of communing with 
himself, proceeded neither from the 
ennut which some ingenious casuist 
calls moral indigestion, nor from 
misanthropy nor cynicism—although 
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all these constitutional attributes were 
freely fathered on him. He had a 
strong conviction that justice would 
ultimately be done to him, no matter 
how violently the hostile current 
might run for a while in an opposite 
direction. When he makes Marino 
Faliero say in his last words before 
decapitation, “I speak to time and to 
eternity, of which I grow a portion, 
not to man,” we persuade jJour- 
selves readily that he embodied in 
thought his own position, and appealed 
with confidence to the judgment of 
posterity on his own character and 
actions. 

Lord Byron died in the height of 
his fame and popularity as an author. 
It has been asserted by more than 
one professed critic, that of late years 
he is undervalued, not much read, 
that his reputation has declined, that 
there is no longer the pre-eminent 
charm attached to his verse which it 
so long enjoyed ; and that he is, in 
fact, superseded, and on his way to 
the “great store-house of oblivion,” 
which, though well filled, hasstillsome 
vacant niches. We do. not believe a 
word of this, and shall take another 
opportunity of investigating the ques- 
tion. 

For several years after Lord 
Byron’s death, the press teemed with 
reminiscences, conversations, last 
days, recorded opinions, attacks and 
defences of his private character and 
literary pretensions, from friends, 
enemies, admirers and vituperators, 
avowed and anonymous, acknow- 
ledged and concealed. The subject 
was too popular to be speedily run 
down or exhausted. Still his memory 
and reputation survived and sur- 
mounted, with an occasional wound 
or two, these conflicting statements, 
until Moore inclined the balance de- 
cidedly in his favour by a noble 
specimen of biography, undertaken 
in very difficult circumstances, with 
a necessity of considering extremely 
opposite feelings and opinions, and 
carried through triumphantly with 
the zeal of a sincerely-attached 
friend, and without the bias of an 
engaged, perhaps an unconscious par- 
tizan. e wish he had been as for- 
tunate in the ability of his literary 
executor when his own history was 
consigned to the hands of Lord John 
Russell. 

Moore executed the task he under- 
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took with the personal regard which 
distinguished the magnum opus of 
Boswell, but without servile ad- 
miration or unnecessarily redundant 
details. He loved Byron, and spoke of 
him with the affection he felt, and the 
regard his good qualities inspired; but 
he was not blind to the errors of his 
life; he sought neither to exaggerate 
the subject of his work into a demi- 
god, nor to reduce him to an incarna- 
tion of perversity and vice. Moore 
was a kindred genius, of honourable, 
expanded mind, almost as much be- 
lied in some particulars of character 
as was Byron himself, and as com- 
we | misunderstood by many who 
ooked on the surface of life only, 
and thought not of searching deeper 
for truth and identity. These su- 
perficial observers taunted Moore 
with time-serving, said he preached 
liberty of thought and action while 
he bowed to absolutism, and raved 
of the wrongs of Ireland while 
hanging on the skirts of the English 
aristocracy. The charge was equally 
groundless and contradictory. Moore 
had a thoroughly independent spirit, 
which he evinced in every important 
action of his life, in his great reluc- 
tance to lay himself under pecuniary 
obligations to wealthy friends, in the 
sacrifices he made in that line, and 
in no instance more than in his life 
of Lord Byron, in which he braved a 
counter-tide then running with tre- 
mendous violence. He lived in Eng- 
land, because his only inheritance 
was his intellect, which would have 
found neither adequate encourage- 
ment nor requital in his native land. 
Though of comparatively humble 
prigin, he was one of nature’s gentle- 
men; his education and habits led 
him to prefer highly-refined society, 
which welcomed him with open arms, 
while fortune drove him to the most 
promising market for his talents. - 
As Moore’s selected re 
Russell executed the duty faithfully, 
did his best for the benefit of the widow 
of his friend, and procured for her a 
comfortable annuity from the profits 
of the book. That he did not produce 
a more able and judicious work, that 
his biography cannot compete with 
Moore’s “ Byron” and khart’s 
“Scott,” proceeds less from want of 
friendly zeal than from inequality of 
talent. The topic itself is analogous, 
and almost of corresponding interest. 
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Formerly, as our friend Falstaff de- 
fined it, men had a right to labour 
in their vocation; which passed on 
for a century or two as a received 
axiom. Now, according to modern- 
ized phraseology, every one has a 
mission. It has been said of Lord 
John, by those who differ in opinion 
with him, that during a long political 
and literary life his mission has been 
to meddle and muddle. These distin- 
guishing traits of character are not 
absent from his memiors of Moore, 
which are spun out mercilessly, and 
are at least twice too long. The 
noble lord has overloaded when 
obliteration would have incalculably 
improved his volumes. He advocates 
profuse, minute details in the bio- 
graphy of celebrated individuals, and 
quotes high authorities in support of 
the practice. Still we think it possi- 
ble to have too much of even the 
most recherché delicacy, and that it 
is almost as disagreeable to be sur- 
feited as starved. 

The respectable Mr. Ephraim Jen- 
kinson, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
written exactly one hundred years 
ago, in a learned disquisition with Dr. 
Primrose, on the Cosmogony, assures 
his somewhat bewildered listener that 
the world was then in its dotage. If 
so, in what condition is it now? 
The opinion of constantiy progres- 
sing degeneracy has had many ad- 
vocates in many ages; so has the 
opposite deduction. Nearly two 
thousand years ago Horace asks, 
Damnosa quid not imnunuit dies ? 
What does not all destructive time 
impair? Montaigne, or Montesquiou, 
we are not certain which, says, ‘* C’ est 
Pordinaire du monde de se corrompre 
en viellissant;” it is the ordinary rule 
of the world to deteriorate as it grows 
older. Gibbon, on the other side, 
thinks the world has been always 
improving, and expresses his great 
satisfaction that the period of his 
life fell within an enlightened age 
and in a civilized country. Guizot re- 
lates in his “ Memoirs” that Tally- 
rand once said to him, ‘ Those who 
were not living in and about the 
year 1789, know little of the enjoy- 


-ments of life.” On this Guizot com- 


ments as follows :—“ The eighteenth 
century was, beyond all question, the 
most tempting and seductive of ages, 
for it promised to satisfy at once 
the strength and weakness of human 
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nature; elevating and enervating the 
mind at the same time; flattering 
alternately the noblest sentiments 
and the most grovelling propensities; 
intoxicating with exalted hopes, and 
nursing with effeminate concessions. 
Thus it has produced in pell-mell 
confusion, Utopians and _ egotists, 
sceptics and fanatics, enthusiasts and 
incredulous scoffers, different off- 
spring of the same period, but all 
enraptured with the age and with 
themselves, indulging together in one 
common drunkenness on the eve of 
the approaching chaos.” 

But no matter how divided the 
question of degeneracy or advance 
inay be, there is at ieast no difference 
of opinion on perpetual mutability. 
All things are always changing; 
habits, manners, principles, opinions. 
This must be accorded as an unerring 
feature of the lower world. There 
are few sentences more true and trite 
than the hackneyed quotation, “ Z’em- 
pora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
wlis.” Times change and we change 
with them. It is in everybody’s 
mouth, but who can tell where it 
comes from + Many a wager has been 
laid and lost on it. No one can find 
the line in Juvenal, Horace, or Per- 
sius, although it sounds like either of 
the three. The fact is, the true read- 
ing should be given, which runs thus 
—Omnia mutantur—all things are 
subject to change, &e. The passaye 
occurs not in any ancient classic, but 
in Borbonius, circa 1540, who may 
have taken the idea from Ovid, who 
gives,Omnia mutantur nihil interit 
allthings are changing, nothing comes 
to an end—as the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras. While on this topic, we are 
reminded of an entry in Moore’s diary 
in which he says, Jackson the ex- 
pugilist and fashionable teacher of 
the noble art of self-defence, called 
on him one morning to say a bet had 
been laid in his rooms as to where 
the well-known line— 


“Men are but children of a larger growth;” 


was to be found. No one could 
decide, but all agreed that it was 
not in “Young’s Night Thoughts,” 
although it had the ring of that metal; 
and Jackson thought Mr. Moore more 
likely to know than any one. Moore 
could not immediately recollect, but 
promised to !..k for it and tell him. 
A little further on ia the diary Le 
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says, “ Thought of Jackson’s line and 
must find it for him.” Then he drops 
the subject. It would not have cost 
Moore or his editor a trying effort of 
memory or research to have found the 
passage in Dryden’s “ All for Love,” 
act iv., scene 1., where Antony, with 
much vacillating reluctance, tells 
Dolabella to inform Cleopatra they 
must part. The faithful officer, when 
his master at last leaves him, says— 
“Men are but 
growth ; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
And full as craving, too, and full as 
vain. 


children of a larger 


Forty-five years have been added 
to the world's register since the death 
of Lord Byron. The generation 
amongst which he lived, his associ- 
ates and contemporaries, with the 
exception of here and there a lagging, 
superfluous veteran, have passed away 
and given place to “ other Pharoahs 
who knew not Joseph.” He has be- 
come a subject for history. As man 
and author, he has been canvassed, 
criticised, praised, condemned, without 
measure or method, by enemies and 
friends, by prejudice and partiality, 
by ignorance and knowledge, by some 
who knew him intimately, and more 
who knew him notat all, and framed 
their estimate on the report of others 
with precisely the same amount of 
authentic information. All these have 
faded from the variegated scene like 
the dissolving views in a diorama, 
and recall to us vividly the Byronic 
lines of Sir Walter Scott, which open 
the third canto of the “ Lady of the 
Lake” — 

“Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race 
of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends 
store 
Of thir strange ventures happ'd by 
land and sea; 

How are they blotted from the thiags 

that be? 

How few, all weak and wither'd of their 

force, 

Wait ou the verge ef dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecka, the tide returning 
hoarse 

To sweep them from our sight! 

rolls his ceaseless course. 


Time 


At this, the eleventh hour, a still 
living hand, prompted by a loving 
heart, comes forward with a vindica- 
tion of Lord Byron, written with all 
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the fervour of true affection, and 
founded on an unreserved intercourse 
of several years. We speak of the 
recent work of Madame la Marquise 
de Boissy—the Countess Guiccioli,* 
almost the only woman who really 
loved Lord Byron for himself, and 
with the exception of his boyish fan- 
tasy for Miss Chaworth, certainly the 
only woman to whom he completely 
gave his love. It will be pronounced 
partial, enthusiastically partial, and 
for that reason undervalued, per- 
haps condemned as unsound evidence 
by the cold, cynical criticism, so much 
the prevailing taste and practice of 
the present day. But for this very 
reason it is refreshing as a green 
oasis in a sandy desert, and the more 
welcome from the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it is given to the 
world. There is an intuitive faculty 
im woman's nature, a quick percep- 
tive power of reading the real cha- 
racter of the man to whom she has 
iven her affection, and where she 
feels the attachment to be recipro- 
eated, which is unattainable even by 
the closest and sincerest friendship. 
The latter is qualified, perhaps un- 
consciously in some cases, by a natu- 
ral reserve of pride which checks un- 
limited confidence between man and 
man, but entirely disappears in pre- 
sence of the stronger link which 
binds heart to heart in the love of 
man and woman. Lord Byron has 
been drawn by two female pens, under 
circumstances diametrically opposed, 
and influenced by feelings and cha- 
racteristics without a shadow of sym- 

thy between them. Lady Caroline 
a « in her novel of Glenarvon, 
typifies him as a fiend; Madame 

uiccioli, in her Recollections, places 
him on a lofty pedestal far above the 
standard level of humanity. The 
strange antithesis reminds us, in the 
first instance, of Congreve’s infuriated 
Queen, who says of herself :— 
“Heav'n has no rage like love to hatred 

turn’d ; 

Nor hell a fury like a woman scorn'd!” 

In the second, we apply Lord 
Byron’s own estimate of true femi- 
nine affection— 

“ Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart; 

"Tis woman's whole existence.” 
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We have said that no reserve ema- 
nating from pride exists where there 
is real affection between man and 
woman, between husband and wife. 
The principle holds good as a general 
rule ; but there is no rule without an 
exception. It has been recorded of 
Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, the 
proud duke as he was called, that 
when his second spouse, after an inci- 
dental absence, rushed into his arms, 
and wished to imprint a kiss on his 
cheek, he drew up with repelling dig- 
nity, and said, “Madam, my first 
wife was a Percy, and she never took 
such a liberty with me.” 

Lord Byron had not heard of or 
seen Glenarvon until Madame de 
Stael, some time after the publication, 
lent it to him to read, at Coppet. He 
was less moved by it than might 
have been expected. The exaggera- 
tion was too outrageous. On this sub- 
ject he said in a letter to Moore, “ It 
seems to me that if the authoress had 
written the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, the novel might not only 
have been more romantic, but more 
amusing. As for the likeness, it can- 
not be good, I did not sit long enough 
for it.” 

Madame Guiccioli’s work is not 
written on an arranged, synoptical 
plan, or carried out ina chronological 
series. It is rather a string of de- 
tached thoughts and deductions. ‘he 
most interesting portions are those in 
which she speaks in her own person, 
from her own knowledge; but she 
more frequently appeals to the ex- 
pressed opinions of others, with a 
view, no doubt, to divest her pages of 
egotism, and to add to their value 
and authenticity by repeating corrobo- 
rative evidence, not springing from 
herself, and not dictated by her own 
impressions. She says in her intro- 
ductory chapter, “ This book is not a 
regular nor a methodical biography. 
Nor is it an apology; but rather a 
study, an analysis, the portrait of a 
great mind seen under all its aspects, 
with no other decided intention on 
the part of the writer than to tell the 
truth, and to rest upon indisputable 
facts and to rely upon unimpeachable > 
testimony.” A little further on she 
adds, “ Biographers seek far more to 
amuse and astonish, in order that 
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their writings may be read, than to 
adhere to the simple truth.” This 
may be correct in the abstract, but 
there are many noted exceptions. 
Madame Guiccioli, while admitting 
that Moore wassincerely Lord Byron’s 
friend; and undoubtedly his best bio- 
rapher, throws great blame on him 
or paying too much deference to the 
susceptibilities of his countrymen, 
and the feelings of Lady Byron and 
her relatives. He knew the truth, 
and dared not proclaim it. ‘“ Who, 
for instance,” she says, “ could better 
inform us of the cause which led to 
Byron’s separation from his wife ? 
and yet Moore chose to keep the 
matter secret.” She goes further, 
and accuses him of want of courage. 
“ He was good, amiable, and clever ; 
but weak, poor, and a lover of rank, 
where naturally he met with many 
political enemies of Byron.” Moore 
did not fare much better at the hands 
of Lady Byron, for whom he is here 
accused of too much consideration. 
She circulatated a printed reply to 
some of his statements, designating 
them as injurious charges, adding 
that domestic details ought not to be 
intruded on the public attention, par- 
ticularly when proceeding from one 
who claims to be considered as the 
confidential and authorized friend of 
a leading party concerned. But if 
Madame Guiccioli knew the truth 
and the whole truth respecting this 
unhappy matter, which she probably 
did, neither has she thought proper 
to communicate it. Lady Byron, 
withholds it, but gives a letter from 
Dr. Lushington, her legal adviser, 
saying that at first he thought recon- 
ciliation advisable, but on subsequent 
information, his opinion changed, and 
he declared it impossible. Here then, 
mystery accumulated upon mystery, 
and we cannot conscientiously feel 
that either the lady or her lawyer 
acted with perfect fairness in the 
matter, Surmise runs riot where it 
has nothing tangible to build on; 
vague inference is more injurious to 
character than direct imputation. 
The minute details of the affair 
are now of little consequence. Lord 
Byron is dead ; Lady Byron is dead ; 
their daughter Ada is dead. There 
are no near and dear affections to be 
outraged by startling disclosures ; no 
rampant curiosity to be tified by 
strange revelations. Without seek- 
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ing to adjust the exact balance of 
blame on either side, it is enough to 
know and to conelude that | 
Byron and Miss Milbanke ‘were 
utterly unsuited to each other ; in- 
compatible in the last extreme. A 
conclusive commentary on this simple 
fact was furnished by his valet, the 
ignorant, but faithful, and not unob- 
servant Fletcher. “ It is very odd,” 
he said, “* but every woman who has 
anything to do with my Lord can 
manage him, with the exception only 
of my Lady.” Miss Milbanke ap- 
pears to have married Lord Byron 
from vanity, or from a jealous feel- 
ing, lest he should espouse another 
lady suggested to him as preferable. 
She refused his first offer, but re- 
quested a continuation of his ac- 
quaintance and correspondence. This 
led to their engagement. Soon after 
it was settled he wrote in his 
journal, “It is very singular, but 
there is not a spark of love between 
me and Miss Milbanke.” Perha 

he married her from pique ; certai 

with’an intense dislike to her father 
and mother. This was not exactly 
following out Mrs. Malagraph’saxiom. 
that in matrimony it is best and 
safest to begin with a little aversion, 
but it was far from a bad imitation 
of it. Lady Holland, a clever, 
acute observer of human nature, on 
being asked whether she thought 
Miss Milbanke ever really loved 
Lord Byron, replied—* Yes, it could 
not have been otherwise; no one 
could know him without loving him.” 
For once, we are inclined to think 
woman's penetration was here at 
fault. There can be no love without 
sympathy or congeniality of some 
sort in thought or feeling. There 
could not have been a scintillation of 
either in the heart of the wife of the 
greatest poet of the age, who within 
a few weeks after their marriage, said 
to her husband, “ Pray, my lord, 
when do you mean to give up your 
habit of versifying?" Nor was he 
much behind-hand with her, when 
in their pecuniary embarrassments, 
a short time before the final separa- 
tion, she said—* Byron, am Tin your 
way #” to which he replied—“ damn- 


a ol 
rd Byron was married on the 


2nd of January, 1815, being then in 

the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

His daughter Ada was born on the 
19* 
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10th of December, 1815. In Janu- 
ary, 1816, after little more *than a 
single year of married life, his 
wife left him, and they never met 
again. On the first rumours of the 
separation, when it was currently 
said that the Corsair had deserted 
his bride, people professed to be not 
greatly astonished; but when the 
converse of the statement proved to 
be true, and that his bride had de- 
serted him, the mystification of the 
public became intense. And so it re- 
mained, excited and fed by endless 
exaggerations, inventions, and con- 
jectures. In April, the two cele- 
brated copies of verses, “Fare Thee 
Weil,” and “A Sketch” made their 
appearance in the newspapers. They 
were afterwards published regularly 
as “Poems, by Lord Byron, on his 
Domestic Circumstances.” It would 
have been greatly to the advantage 
of his reputation as a poet and a 
man, if the latter had never been 
written, and the former never pub- 
lished. The attack on the obscure 
female was unworthy of his pen, in 
style, of his position, in feeling. 
The “ Farewell,” publicly paraded, 
savoured too much of theatrical dis- 
play. It looked like a showy, artifi- 
cial effusion of sentiment, got up for 
effect ; an effort of fancy and art, 
more than an overflow of real feel- 
ing. Thisis the view at first taken of 
it by Moore, although considerably 
modified by circumstances which 
afterwards came to his knowledge. 
The biographer also says that it was 


not from any wish or intention of ° 


Lord Byron, but through the injudici- 
ous zeal of a friend whom he had 
suffered to take a copy, that the 
verses met the public eye. 

With all the apparent advantages 
of rank, talent, and celebrity, which 
encircled Lord Byron in his early 
career, he had many difficulties to 
encounter, for which sufficient allow- 
ance has not been made. He never 
knew a father’s controlling influence ; 
his mother was weak, perverse, and 
contradictory, even to the verge of 
insanity ; his guardian neglecied him ; 
his friends humoured his wildest 
eccentricities; the public received 
with enthusiasm the successive ema- 
nations of his poetical genius. He 
was led by this combination of in- 
fluences to commit many mistakes ; 
but the crowning error of his life 
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was his marriage. Had he become 
the husband of Miss Chaworth, the 
chances are, that the union would not 
have been propitious; that he did 
become the husband of Miss Mil- 
banke led, as we have seen, to separa- 
tion and misery. Had the circum- 
stances under: which he became ac- 
quainted with the Countess Guiccioli, 
permitted them to become man and 
wife, in all probability he would 
have reached the haven of happi- 
ness he so signally missed. 

He said to a friend when quitting 
home finally in 1816, “‘ You may tell 
Miss——, that if I had had the good 
fortune to have married her, I should 
not be leaving England in the way I 
am now ;” and to another, when on 
the point of starting for Greece in 
1823, “‘If I had been:able to marry 
the Countess Guiccioli, we should 
have been cited as examples of con- 
jugal felicity.’ There can be no 
doubt that the liaison, under its 
actual conditions, was a fortunate in- 
cident for him. It weaned him from 
many irregularities, and made him a 
better man. He found what he had 
long yearned after, a congenial spirit, 
and a mind which laboured unceas- 
ingly to educate itself up to the level 
of his tastes and conceptions. Shelley, 
writing to his wife from Ravenna in 
August, 1821, says—“ Lord Byron is 
greatly improved in every respect— 
in genius, in temper, in moral views, 
in health, in happiness. The con- 
nexion with La Guiccioli has been an 
inestimable benefit to him. He has 
had mischievous passions, but these 
he seems to have subdued, and he is 
becoming what he should be, a vir- 
tuous man.” 

Madame Guiccioli appears to have 
read the celebrated memoirs confided 
to Moore, and expresses her deep re- 
gret at their destruction. She con- 
fidently asserts that had they been 
published, the memory of the noble 
author would have been vindicated, 
and his fame enhanced. She also 
speaks of four or five additional can- 
tos of Don Juan, forwarded to Eng- 
land froin Greece, infinitely superior 
in poetic merit to the last of the pub- 
lished series, and in which the real 
plan and object of the poem were 
developed with surprising power, 
truth, and originality. It appears 
certain that they have been destroyed. 
Madame Guiccioli writes on the sub- 
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ject of the “ Memoirs,” as follows— 
“The gravest accusation to which 
Moore is open is, that he did not 
preserve the memoirs which Byron 
gave him, on the express condition 
that nothing should prevent their 
ultimate publication. The promise 
then given had restored peace to 
Byron’s mind, so confident was he 
that it would be fulfilled. To have 
broken his word is a crime for which 
posterity will never forgive Moore. 
‘The ‘“ Memoirs,” then, which were 
the justification of Byron’s life ; the 
last cantos of Don Juan, which were 
the justification of the poet and the 
man ; the journal which showed his 
prudence and sagacity beyond his 
age, which by the simple relation of 
facts proved how he had got rid of all 
the imperfections of youth, and at 
last became the follower of wisdom, 
so much so that he would have been 
one of the most virtuous men in Eng- 
land—all have been lost to the world ; 
they have descended with him into 
the tomb, and thus made room for 
the malice of his detractors. Hence 
the duty of not remaining silent on 
the subject of this highly gifted 
man.” 

The ardent vindicator, in further 
evidence of the value of the Memoirs, 
says—“ Had not the author given ir- 
refragable proof of their truth by 
sending them to be read and com- 
mented on by Lady Byron? We know 
with what cruel disdain she met the 
generous proceeding: As to their 


morality, I will content myself with. 


quoting the exact expressions used 
by Lady B——, wife of the then 
Ambassador in Italy, to whom Moore 
gave them to read, and who had 
copied them out entirely,—‘I read 
these memoirs at Florence, and I 
assure you that I might have given 
them to my daughter of fifteen to 
peruse, so perfectly free are they from 
any stain of immorality.’ ” 

It is thus that enduring, fervid 
attachment writes and feels. Let us 
turn the glass, and endeavour to form 
a decision upon the view supplied by 
unimpassioned, unbiassed judgment, 
The Memoirs were presented to Moore 
asa free gift, to be used for his per- 
sonaladvantage. The condition,—that 
they were not to be published until 
after Lord Byron’s death. Moore 
placed,them in the hands of Murray, 
as a security for 2000 guineas, 
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which Murray advanced; Moore 
being under the impression that by 
the terms of the contract he retained 
power of redemption for three months 
after the decease of the author, should 
that unexpected event occur. This 
proved to be erroneous. Moore was 
well satisfied with the bonus he re- 
ceived, and Murray, no doubt, would 
have made much more by the pub- 
lication. Moore in his diary speaks 
of this act as the greatest error he 
had ever committed, putting such a 
document out of his powen The 
memoirs, whilein Moore’s hands were 
shown to many persons, some of 
whom took extracts. These were 
subsequently destroyed. Gifford, on 
perusing the work, declared it too 
gross for publication. Moore thought 
there were only a few passages, easily 
expunged, which came under that 
head. The unfavourable opinions be- 
came known to Lord Byron's friends 
and relatives, who expressed a strong 
desire that the work should be de- 
stroyed. When the news of Lord 
Byron’s unlooked for death arrived, 
all parties were thrown into perplex- 
ity and apparent discord, although 
all were actuated by honourable and 
consistent views. Moore wished to 
redeem the MS., and submit it to 
Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron's sister, to 
be either destroyed or published 
with erasures and omissions. Sir 
John Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), 
and the other executors, with Mrs. 
Leigh’s representatives also, were 
most anxious that it should im- 
mediately burnt. Murray consented 
to give up possession on receiving back 
his two thousand guineas with 
interest. Lady Byron, Mrs. Leigh, 
and the family were most urgent that 
Moore should allow them to pay the 
the amount. This, on due consider- 
ation, he resolutely declined, and 
borrowed the money from the Long- 
mans, who advanced it, on present or 
prospective copyrights. Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Holland, Lord John 
Russell, and others of Moore's aris- 
tocratic friends, were decidedly of 
opinion that he acted from false 
delicacy, that under all the circum- 
stances he was wrong, and strongly 
urged him to rescind his determin- 
ation. But they finally came round 
to his view, in which Hobhouse con- 
curred, The parties met, the money 
was paid by Moore, the engagement 
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cancelled, andthe Memoirs consigned 
to the flames. As usual, there was 
much idle misrepresentation on the 
subject. Some snarling journals were 
kind enough to say, that while the 
discussion was hotly carried on, on 
all sides, little Tommy in the inean- 
time eted the money. A more 
gratuitous libel was never uttered. 
He acted a high-minded part, and 
there are many who still think, as 
the MS. was undoubtedly intended 
for his advantage, and the noble 
atithor fever rescinded the gift, the 
family had 4 fight. to pay for what 
Was sattificed at their own instance, 
and for their exclusive satisfaction. 
It may be safely concluded that there 
is fo copy, or portion of a copy in ex- 
istence. Lord Russell writes—‘* As 
te the manuscript itself, after having 
read the greater part, if not the 
whole, I should say that three or four 
gages of it were too gross and in- 

icate for publication; and the 
rest, with few exceptions, contained 
little traces of Lord Byron’s genius, 
and no interesting details of his life. 
Some early scenes in Greece he strik- 
ingly describes ; but, on the whole, 
the world is no loser by the sacrifice 
made of the Memoirs of the great 


poet. 
In 1821, Lord Byron engaged in a 
sort of guerilla crusade in the cause of 


Pope, and entered into an arena 
which, of itself, might be worthy of 
his genius, but wherein the combat- 
ants were apy below his 
inark. This is what became known 
as thé “Pope and Bowles Contro- 
The series of pamphlets is 
amusingenough,although nowentirely 
forgotten, and will repay ) aber by 
ahy who may ee or find means of 
access toit. The Reverend W. L. 
Bowles published a tract addresced 
to Thomas ana which he — 
ai tically and presumptiously en- 
titled “The Invariable Principles of 
Poetry.” In this he not only dis- 
taged Pope as a poet, but sneered at 

is morals as a man, and somewhat 
unnecessarily introduced Lord Byron, 
in & passage irrelevant to the oo 
Byron, carried away by his impulsive 
nature, rushed into print in reply. 
The word invariable stirred his bile 
beyond endurance. “What is there 
hwman,” he said, “be it poetry, 
flosophy, wit, wisdom, srience, 
power, glory, mind, matter, lite or 
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death, which is invariable? Of course 
I put things divine out of the ques- 
tion. Ofall arrogant baptisms of a 
book, this title to a pamphlet ap- 
pears the most complacently conceit- 
ed. ItisMr. Campbell’s part toanswer 
the contents of this performance, and 
no affair of mine ; but having once 
begun, certainly not by my own wish, 
but called upon by the frequent re- 
currence to my name, I am like an 
Irishman in a ‘row'—‘any body’s 
customer.’” 

Lord Byron took up the defence of 
Pope with more ardour than dis- 
cretion, and sumewhat exceeded 
reason by his extravagant estimate 
of the Bard of Twickenham, and 
the boast of Scotland, Burns. His 
motto was, “I'll play at Bowls with 
thesun and moon,” from the “‘ Rehear- 
sal.” Thisgave Bowles an opening for 
one of the few attempts at humorous 
retort in which his somewhat sedate 
cee seldom indulged. In his reply 

e selected for motto, “ He thatplays 
at Bowls must expect rubbers.” The 
controversy grew “ fast and furious.” 
Lord Pyron rather weakened the 
strength of his argument by extreme 
eulogy, but his pungent satire carried 
him through triumphantly. 

“The truth is,” he says, “ that 
in these days the grand primum 
mobile of England is cant—cant 
— cant poetical, cant re- 
igious, cant moral; but always 
cant, multiplied through all the 
varieties of life. It is the fashion, 
and while it lasts will be too power- 
ful for those who can only exist by 
taking the tone of the time. I say 
cant, because it is a thing of words, 
without the smallest influence upon 
human actions ; the English being no 
wiser, no better, and much poorer, 
and more divided amongst them- 
selves, as well as far less moral, than 
they were before the prevalence of 
this verbal decorum. This hysterical 
horror of poor Pope’s not very well 
aucortained and never fully proved 
amours—for even Cibber owns that 
he prevented the somewhat perilous 
adventure in which Pope was em- 
barking—sounds very virtuous in a 
controversial pamphlet ; but all men 
of the world who know what life is, 
or at least what it was to them in 
their youth, must laugh at such a 
Indicrous foundation of the charge of 
‘a libertine wort of love ; while the 
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more serious will look upon those who 
bring forward such charges upon an 
insulated fact as fanatics or hypo- 
crites, perhaps both.” 

Again, Lord Byron, in his second 
pamphlet, said, reverting to the sub- 
ject of. Bowles’s attack on Pope’s 
morals :—‘ Mr. Gilchrist charges Mr. 
Bowles with suggesting that Pope 
attempted to commit violence upon 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
There are two reasons why this could 
not be true. The first is that, like 
the chaste Letitia’s prevention of the 
intended outrage by Fireblood, in 
‘ Jonathan Wild,’ it might have been 
impeded by a timely compliance. 
The second is, that, however this 
might be—the lady was in all pro- 
bability more robust than the gentle- 
man. Mr. Bowles appeals to the 
‘Christian reader’ against what he 
calls this ‘Gilchristian criticism.’ 
Is not this play upon such words ‘a 
step beyond decorum’—to apply Mr. 
Bowles’s own expression in Re Pope 


versus Montagu—in a clergyman ? 
But I admit the temptation of a pun 
to be irresistible.” 

Lord Byron’s energetic denuncia- 
tion of cant, in his first pamphlet, 


drew upon him a smart retort from 
one of the controversialists, who wrote 
under the pseudonym of John Bull, 
which led many to attribute the 
authorship to Theodore Hook, at that 
time editor of the journal so-called. 
“Your lordship,” says the passage 
in question, “ has lately told us with 
the air of a great discoverer that the 
primum mobile of English society is 
cant, The term we think too ex- 
clusive. Another motive power, at 
least, divides sway with the one you 
have named—we mean humbug. 
Instance is often more powerful than 
argument. We shall, therefore, ad- 
duce an illustrative example. Mr. 
Wilberforce is a man of cant-- your 
Lordship isa man of humbug.” It 
was a home thrust, not easily parried. 
We regret that it could have been 
applied with any semblance of truth 
to a man of such exalted genius ; but 
we feel more sorrow and astonish- 
ment that he used it irreverently 
with reference to a greater genius 
than himself. Moore records in 
his diary: that he one day said_ to 
him, “ Tom, what is your real opin’ 


of t For w I 
think he was a bit a kuctabuee.” 
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The same expression he oor to 
Rogers and others. We find often 
scattered through his notes and cor- 
respondence passages indicating but 
a qualified application of the greatest 
mind that ever dwelt in human 
form ; but the broad heresy we have 
quoted above is as startling as it is 
sad. Let us hope, in charity, that 
it proceeded from eccentricity, not 
conviction. Lord Byron was, in 
truth, an enigma, which baffled 
solution. Hobhouse, one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends, 
said, not long before the poet’s death, 
“T know more of Byron than an 
one else, and more than I should wi 
any one else to know.” Byron had 
a prodigious memory, which he could 
draw upon at pleasure. He read 
much, wrote more, and at times 
talked profusely. Although a patient 
listener, he sometimes grew impa- 
tient of prosers, and trotted them 
mercilessly when they were not to 
be silenced. He probably remem- 
bered what Seneca said on the sub- 
ject of communicating his stores of 
information: “If knowledge were 
bestowed on me, on condition that I 
should not impart it to others, I 
would decline the gift.” The greatest 
talker of modern times was Cole- 
ridge. Dr. Johnson probably equalled 
him, but he occasionally sat silent 
and listened, which Coleridge never 
did. Sidney Smith was a man of 
many words ; so was Macaulay now 
and then; also Porson, and the 
erudite Parr. Of the last named 
illustrious pundit, Lord Holland used 
to say, as recorded by Lord J. Russell, 
that it was most unfortunate for a 
man so full of learning and informa- 
tion that he could not easily comma- 
nicate his knowledge; for when he 
spoke nobody could make out what 
he said, and when he wrote nobody 
could make out his handwriting, 
The greatest mistake of Lord 
Byron’s life, as regarded private bap- 
iness, was his ill-assorted marriage. 
fe committed as great a literary 
error, and struck a heavy blow at 
his own fame as an author, when he 
entered into an unholy league with 
Leigh Hunt and Shelley, coupling 
his name with theirs in the publica- 
tion of the thing called the Liberal, 
led imto this by Shelley. 
There was nothing like an_ equal 
chance in the conjunction. Tt was 
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impossible that he could raise ‘them 
to his level, while it was quite within 
the category of results that they 
might drag him down to theirs. He 
was prompted by a natural disposi- 
tion to help all in difficulty, and an 
impression that Hunt was a martyr 
to principle. Hunt became dissatis- 
fied, repaid him with ingratitude, 
and published a huge quarto of base 
vituperation, which drew from Moore 
a stinging philippic in verse, as also 
the subjoined paragraph in the 
Life :—-“ Of the book in which Mr. 
Hunt has thought it decent to re- 
venge upon the dead the pain of 
those obiigations he had, in his hour 
of need, accepted from the living, I 
am luckily saved from the distaste of 
speaking at any length by the utter 
and mostdeserved oblivicn into which 
his volume has fallen. Never, indeed, 
was the right feeling of the world 
upon such subjects more creditably 
displayed than in the reception given 
universally to that ungenerous book. 
Even those the least disposed to 
think approvingly of Lord Byron, 
having shrunk back from such a 
confirmation of their own opinion as 
could be afforded by one wiio did 
not blush to derive his authority, as 
an accuser, from those facilities of ob- 
servation which he enjoyed by having 
been sheltered and fed under the very 
roof of the man whom he maligned.” 

The Quarterly Review exjressed 
itself, even more severely, as fol- 
lows :—-“ This is the miserable book 
of a miserable man. He fills page 
after page, through a long quarto 
volume, with the meanest details of 
private gossip, dirty gabble about 
men’s wives and men’s mistresses, 
and men’s lackeys, and even the 
mistresses of the lackeys; and with 
anecdotes of the personal habits of 
an illustrious poet, such as could 
never have come to the knowledge of 
any man who was not treated by 
Lord Byron either as a friend or as a 
menial. It is really too bad that 
Lord Byron, in addition to the grave 
condemnation of men able to appre- 
ciate both his merits and his de- 
merits, and well disposed to think 
more in sorrow than in anger of the 
worst errors that existed along with 
so much that was excellent and 
noble—it is by much too bad that 
this great man’s glorious, though 
melancholy memory, 
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‘Must also bear the vile attacks 

Of ragged curs and vulgar hacks’ 
whom lie fed ; that his bones should 
be scraped up from their bed of re- 
pose to be at once grinned and 
howled over by creatures, who, even 
in the least hyena-like of their words, 
can totch nothing that mankind 
could wish to respect without pol- 
luting it. We hope,and trust the 
public reception of this filthy gossip 
will be such as to discourage any 
more of these vile assaults upon Lord 
Byron’s memory.” Hunt, whatever 
may have been his talent, was a 
vulgar man; not so much in the 
common acceptation of the term with 
reference to manners and habits, as 
in mind and feeling. 

When the Liberal was projected, 
Moore most urgently protested against 
it, and entreated his noble friend to 
have no connexion with such a firm 
as Hunt, Shelley, and Co. “ Alone,” 
he said, “you may do anything; 
but partnerships in fame, like those 
in trade, make the strongest party 
answerable for the deficiencies or 
delinquencies of the rest. Itremble 
even for you, with such an associa- 
tion. Single handed, you are a match 
for the world, which is saying a good 
deal, the world being like Briareus, 
a very many-handed gentleman ; 
but to be so you must stand alone. 
The scurvy buildings about St. 
Peter's almost seem to overtop itself.” 
Lord Byron wasnot slow in discovering 
the mischief he was doing to his fame 
by his contributions to the Liberal. 
How fortunate it is that the ill-diges- 
ted, ricketty bantling died in infancy. 
How much better wouldit have been 
if he had never written the “ Vision 
of Judgment,” the “Blues,” the 
epigrams on Lord Castlereagh, and 
other contributions which have not 
the faintest relish of the genius which 
inspired Childe Harold. 

We cannot understand how the 
thoroughly practical mind of Byron, 
with his experience of life, could 
enter so warmly into the unpractical, 
crude, visionary crotchets of the ima- 
ginative Shelley ; or his refined tem- 
perament endure the essential vul- 
garity of Hunt. We confess to no 
kindred intelligence or sympathy 
with amiable atheists, gentle de- 
lineators of incestuous passion, phil- 
anthropic democrats, sentimental 
friends of humanity, sublimated 
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moralists, who submit to the 
formality of the marriage tie be- 
cause it is the custom, not that 
they consider it socially or religiously 
important ; or with deep thinking 
philosophers who question every 
thing in the ardour of free inquiry, 
seek to overthrow all received 
opinions on all subjects, and take 
from us our mogt cherished hopes, or 
prejudices as they call them, with 
nothing definite or comprehensible to 
offer in exchange. 

Much has been said and written of 
Lord Byron's inconsistency. We 
should like to know any public man 
of eminence who has not been open 
to the same charge. Madame Guic- 
cioli does not deal with this failing 
or peculiarity in a distinct chapter of 
her minute analysis, but she devotes 
one to his constancy, meaning not 
exclusively the common acceptation 
of the term, as applied to the passion 
of love, but constancy or steadiness 
of mind, purpose, and character in a 
more comprehensive sense. Progres- 
sive change of opinion as we grow 
older, derived from increased experi- 
ence, lengthened observation, and 
added knowledge, cannot fairly be 
called inconsistency, although often 
branded as such when it suits contro- 
versy, foregone conclusions, or deter- 
mined hostility. Lord Byron has 
been severely judged in this view of 
the question, and plausible arguments 
are afforded in support of it by his 
own actions and declared opinions. 
If we look for evidence we shall find 
it in every leaf of his history. When 
he wrote “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” he denounced Walter 
Scott as “Apollo’s venal son,” be- 
cause he took large sums for his 
poems. Not many yearsafter, when the 
tide of popularity filled the coifers of 
his sahil he saw no reason why 
he should not claim his lawful share, 
and thenceforward rather stich/ed for 
high remuneration. He condemned 
Moore forcorruptingtaste and morals, 
by writing “Little’s Poems” at twenty; 
andatthirtyhe poured out“DonJuan,’ 
which as much exceeded ‘ Little’ in 
prurient licentiousness as it did in 
caustic satire and poetical brilliaucy. 
He castigated the follies and vices of 
fashionable life with the austerity of 
Cato the Censor, and denounced, in 
a magnificent strain of indignation, 
the vices of Italy, at twenty-one ; 
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and at twenty-eight, he plunged intoa 
life of reckless libertinism at Venice, 
the head quarters of Italian profligacy. 
He said, in a letter to Moore after 
his separation from his wife, “ There 
is not existing a better, a brighter, 
or more amiable creature than Lady 
Byron,” which made his brother poet 
observe, when noticing it to Lady 
Donegall, “Is not this odd?” The 
“ Farewell’’ was addressed to the 
same person whom he afterwards 
designated, “The moral Clytemnostra 
of her lord.” 

His pliant-nature suffered kim to 
be induced by Madame de Stael to 
solicit a reconciliation, which was 
rejected, and then he revenged him- 
self in “Don Juan,” by a tirade 
against intellectual, mathematical, 
self-collected, and learned wives in 
general, with an individual applica- 
tion too palpable to admit of doubt. 
He said to Lady Blessington, in 
1823, “ Of what led to the separation 
I am, even at this moment, wholly 
ignorant, as Lady Byron would never 
assign her motives, and has refused to 
answer my letters.” A year and a-half 
before that date, in Nov., 1821, ina 
letter to Lady Byron, acknowledging 
the receipt of Ada’s hair, he says, 
“T assure you that I bear you now, 
whatever I may have done, no resent- 
ment whatever. Remember, that if 
you have injured me in aught, this 
forgiveness is something; and that, 
if J have injured you, it is something 
more still, if it be true, as the moral- 
ists say, that the most offending are 
the least forgiving. Whatever the 
offence has been, it solely on my side, 
or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, I 
have ceased to reflect on any but two 
things, viz., that you are the mother 
of my child, and that we shall never 
meet again.” 

Lady Blessington states, in her 
published conversations with Lerd 
Byron, that when he was praising to 
her the mental and personal qualifi- 
cations of his lady, she asked him 
how all that he then said agreed with 
certain sarcasms supposed to bear a 
reference to her in his works. He 
smiled, shook his head, and said they 
were» meant to spite and vex her, 
when he was wounded and irritated 
at her refusing to receive or answer 
his letters ; that he was not sincere 
in his implied censures, and was sorry 
he had written them; but notwith- 








standing this regret, he might, on 
renewed provocation, recur to the 
same vengeance, though he allowed 
it was petty and unworthy of him. 
Lady Blessington was a clever, accom- 
plished woman, well versed in human 
nature, and with all a woman’s quick- 
ness in reading the character of man ; 
but she does not appear to have 
thoroughly penetrated the complex 
machinery of Byron’s nature. She 
had been accustomed to and expected 
more unreserved deference than he 
seems to have bestowed on her. 
He, on his side, felt some mistrust in 
the midst of his apparent confidences, 
and mystified the fair listener 
more than she suspected, or was 
willing to permit herself to believe. 

All the conflicting opinions and ap- 
parent contradictions, which we have 
here slightly alluded to, and many 
more, were exaggerated and dilated 
on by Lord Byron’s enemies and 
detractors with the keenest edge of 
the dissector’s knife. No living sub- 
ject was ever so minutely probed, 
If the same sharp scalpel were to 
search as deeply into the moral ana- 
tomy of every public character of 
note, we should like to know who 
would be pronounced entirely consis- 
tent. We maysay rather, andit would 
be difficult to deny the conclusion, 
that human nature, human talent, and 
human feeling of the most exalted 
quality, is a mass of inconsistency. 

Lord Byron had a father’s instinc- 
tive love for his daughter, who was 
brought up in utter ignorance of him. 
Hearing, at Venice, that Moore had 
lost a child, he wrote to him : “ I enter 
fully into your misery—I have such 
tenderness for my little Ada.” And this 
is the same man who, at another time, 
said to the same Moore, “I have no 
idea of the paternal instinct.” The 
persecution which fell on him for pub- 
lishing “Don Juan,’ having made 
him fear that its effect upon his child 
might be to diminish her affection 
for him, he said to Madame Guiccioli, 
“T am so jealous of Ada’s entire sym- 
pathy, that were this work to diminish 
her affection, I would never write a 
word more; and would to God that 
I had not written a word of it.” 
With reference to this sentiment, he 
never penned a more beautiful and 
touching stanza than the last but one 
before the conclusion of the third canto 
of “Childe Harold” : 
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“ Yet, though dull hate as duty should be 


taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though 
my name , 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still 
fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim ; 
Though the grave close between us,— 
"twere the same— 
I know that thou wilt love me; though 
to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim 
And an attainment—all would be in 
vain ;— 
Still thou wouldst love me, still that more 
than life retain.” 


Madame Guiccioli, commenting on 
these lines, says of Lord Byron— 
“He distinctly foresaw that his 
daughter would be brought up to look 
indifferently upon her father ; but he 
never could have believed that such 
means would be adopted as were 
used to alienate from him the heart 
of his own child. We will give one 
instance only, mentioned by Colonel 
Wildman, the companion and friend 
of Byron, who had bought Newstead, 
of which he took the most religious 
care. Having, in London, made the 
acquaintance of Ada, then Countess 
of Lovelace, the Colonel invited her 
to pay a visit to the late residence of 
her illustrious father, and she went 
to see it, sixteen months before her 
death. As Lady Lovelace was look- 
ing over the library one morning, the 
Colonel took down a book of poems, 
and read out one with all the force 
of the soul and heart. Lady Lovelace, 
in a rapture of delight, asked the 
name of the writer. ‘There he is,’ 
said the Colonel, pointing to a portrait 
of Byron by Phillips, which hung on 
the wall, and he accompanied his 
gesture by certain remarks, which 
showed what he felt at the ignorance 
of the daughter. Lady Lovelace re- 
mained stupefied, and, from that 
moment, a kind of revolution took 
place in her feelings. ‘Do not 
think,’ she said, ‘Colonel, that it is 
affectation in me to declare, that I 
have been brought up in complete 
ignorance of all that concerned my 
father.” She had never even seen 
his writing. It was Murray who 
showed it to her for the first time. 

“From that moment an enthusiasm 
for her father filled her whole soul. 
She shut herself up for hours in the 
rooms he had inhabited, and which 
were still filled with the things he 
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had used. She chose to sleep in the 
apartments most particularly hallow- 

by the reminiscences of her father, 
and appeared never to have been 
happier than during this stay at New- 
stead, absorbed as she had become for 
the first-time, in all the glory of him 
whose paternal tenderness had been 
so carefully concealed from her. 
From that time all appeared insipid 
and tasteless to her. Everything 
told her of her father’s renown, and 
nothing could replace it. All these 
feelings so possessed her that she fell 
ill, and when she was on the point 
of death, she wrote to Colonel Wild- 
man to beg that she might be buried 
next to her illustrious sire. There, 
in the modest village church of Huck- 
nell, lie the father and the daughter, 
who, separated from one another 
during their lifetime, became united in 
death ; and thus were realized, in a 
truly prophetic way, the words which 
close the third canto of ‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.’” 


Lord Byron’s kindness of heart and 
benevolence were as inherent in his 
nature as his poetic excellence. It 
even extended to the unworthy when 


he knew them to be such. “Why 
should you give £150 to this bad 
writer,” said Murray to him, “on 
whom nobody would bestowa penny ?” 
“ Precisely,” answered he, “ because 
nobody will help him, he is the more 
in need of my assistance.” This 
remarkable instance occurred in the 
case of a certain Captain Ashe, as he 
called himself, author of “The Book,” a 
tissue of scurrility, with reference to 
the “ Delicate Investigation” into the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales, 
which attracted readers and noto- 
riety by ill-natured and scandalous re- 
velations—not by talent or mtrinsic 
value. In a fit of repentance, sincere 
it is to be hoped, this man wrote to 
ford Byron, alleging poverty as his 
excuse for the vile uses to which he 
had hitherto prostituted his pen, and 
soliciting aid towards enabling him 
to exist, in future, more reputably. 
Lord Byron replied by a letter of 
extreme humanity and good sense, 
asking him to name the sum that he 
thought would suffice. So he men- 
tioned £150, to be advanced at the 
rate of ten pounds per month. Some 
short delay having occurred in the 

ly to this demand, the modest ap- 
plicant, in renewing his suit, com- 
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plained of neglect. Lord Byron, with 
temper, which few, in a similar 
case, could imitate, answered him as 
follows :—“ Sir,—When you accuse a 
stranger of neglect, you forget that it 
is possible business or absence from 
London may have interfered to delay 
his answer, as has actually occurred 
in the present instance. But to the 
point. Iam willing to do what I can 
to extricate you from your situation. 
Your first scheme of going out asa 
settler to Botany Bay, I was con- 
sidering; but your own impatience 
appears to have rendered it abortive, 
if not irretrievable. I will deposit 
in Mr. Murray’s hands, with his con- 
sent, the sum you mentioned, to be 
advanced for the time at ten pounds 
r month. I write in the greatest 
wurry, Which may make my letter a 
little abrupt ; but, as I said before, I 
have no wish to distress your feel- 
ings.” The service thus humanely 
roffered, was punctually performed. 
Yhen these monthly disbursements 
had amounted to seventy pounds, 
Ashe wrote another begging letter, 
asking that the whole remaining sum 
of eighty pounds might be advanced to 
him at one payment, in order to 
enable him, as he said, to avail him- 
self of a passage to New South Wales, 
which had been again offered to him. 
The sum was accordingly, by Lord 
Byron’s orders, paid into his hands. 
Galt’s “ Life of Byron”’ is a poor at- 
tempt at biography, marked by the 
peculiarities of the author— flippant, 
self-sufficient, and superficial, and 
founded on a small amount of per- 
sonal knowledge. As Moore justly ob- 
serves, it is a work totally unworthy 
of the name it bears. Captain Med- 
win's volume is not of much value 
as a reliable authority. Count Gam- 
ba’s “ Narrative ” is written with the 
admiration of a young, enthusiastic 
mind. Parry’s book is honest and 
truthful—the impressions of an un- 
sophisticated, straightforward mind, 
without much cultivation or refine- 
ment. Madame Guiccioli thinks he 
obtained more weight and credit with 
Byron than his position and acquire- 
ments warranted, from his natural, 
earnest qualities. Colonel Stanhope 
takes another view, and thinks the 
noble lord amused himself by making 
hima butt, In his conversations with 
Dr. Kennedy on religion, Madame G. 
also thinks Lord Byron was sincere 
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and serious. We do not feel so tho- 
roughly convinced of this. The 
worthy doctor was an enthusiast, and 
most willingly persuaded himself that 
he was winning over an illustrious 
roselyte. We have not read the 
»00k for many years, but our impres- 
sion at the time was that Lord Byron, 
in that, as in many other instances, 
indulged in his pestilent propensity 
to trot and mystify. Beyond all ques- 
tion, he was not an irreligious mau, al- 
though he was howled down as such 
by narrow fanaticism. His “ Jf, as 
holiest men report,” &c., in the first 
canto of “ Childe Harold,” raised the 
cry which was never silenced, of 
scepticism, infidelity, and atheism ; of 
which last extreme’ he always ex- 
pressed the most unqualified horror. 
Subsequently he nourished the inju- 
rious mistake by here and there a 
thoughtless expression of levity, on 
subjects too serious to be commented 
on in a light strain. Expunge these 
few sentences, and his published 
opinions may be quoted as homilies 
of piety. On two or three leading 
points he was as thoroughly orthodox 
as a synod of archbishops. On two 
or three others, his mind was un- 
settled ; he doubted, but never de- 
nied, and would have hailed convic- 
tion in the right path with rapture. 
Not long before his death, with the 
same spirit of self-misrepresentation 
which formed such an exclusive fea- 
ture in his character, he said to Colo- 
nel Stanhope, “If I live to be old, I 
shall die a miser and a bigot.” His 
last moments evinced his complete 
reliance on the will of God, and a 
nerfect submission to His decrees. 
Vhen unable to write, he faintly 
tried to press his wishes to his valet, 
Fletcher, and charged him with mes- 
sages to his wife and daughter. The 
perturbation of the faithful hench- 
man prevented him from remember- 
ing them, and the speaker, scarcely 
able to utter, murmured “It is now 
too late.” How satisfactory it would 
have been if Fletcher could have re- 
tained-these last precious words in 
his memory; but we may feel assured, 
that at such a moment, and under 


such circumstances, they breathed’ 


nothing but Christian humility, sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and forget- 
fulness of wrongs, real or imaginary. 

Whilethe adversariesof Lord Byron 
were raking up and heaping together 
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every objectionable passage, in a reli- 
gious or moral sense, some written 
more in jest than earnest, which lynx- 
eyed scrutiny could extract from 
many volumes, they were less sedu- 
lous in looking for the overwhelming 
evidences on the other side of the 
question, were ready at hand and 
in a preponderating ratio, and which 
in a fair record would have blotted 
out and consigned to oblivion the 
unseemly spots on a brilliant page. 
Amongst the most’ remarkable of 
these is his reply to a letter from a 
Mr. John Sheppard, beautiful in it- 
self, without the slightest tinge of 
mystification or artificial apology. 
This gentleman, two years before the 
date of the letter alluded to above, had 
lost a young and beautiful wife, in 
whom his earthly happiness was cen- 
tred. Amongst her papers he found 
a prayer in behalf of Lord Byron, ad- 
dressed to the Great Author of All 
Things, for his conversion. She had 
no acquaintance with the poet, but 
admired his genius and mourned over 
the many aberrations acknowledged 
by himself or imputed to him by 
others. Enclosing a copy of this to 
Lord Byron, then at Pisa, in Novem- 
ber, 1821, Mr. Sheppard appended a 
short homily of his own, written in 
sincerity and courtesy, but which 
some recipients might have considered 
as bordering a little on the gratuitious 
if not intrusive. Lord Byron’s reply 
was beautifully couched, in a strain 
which not the most fastidious ortho- 
doxy could find a flaw in, and con- 
cluded as follows :—‘“I am sincerely 
obliged to you for your good wishes, 
and more than obliged by the extract 
from the papers of the beloved ob- 
ject whose qualities you have so well 
described in a few words. I can as- 
sure you that all the fame which ever 
cheated humanity into higher notions 
of its own importance would never 
weigh in my mind against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous 
being may be pleased to take in my 
welfare. In this point of view, I would 
not exchange the prayer of the de- 
ceased in my behalf for the united 
glory of Homer, Cesar, and Napo- 
leon, could such be accumulated upon 
a living head. Do me at least the 
justice to suppose that video meliora 
proboque,—however the deteriora 
sequor may have been applied to my 
conduct.” 
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Macaulay’s opinion of Lord Byron 

and his censurers may be appropri- 
ately repeated here. He never knew 
him personally ; and, with all his ad- 
mitted talent as a writer, was a pre- 
judiced partizan, who, in general, 
cared more*for a brilliant antithesis, 
well-rounded phrases, and seductive 
periods, than for solid, unbiassed 
truth. He says :—‘“‘ Will posterity be- 
lieve that in an age in which men 
whose gallantries were universally 
known, and had been legally proved, 
filled some of the highest offices in 
the State and in the army, presided 
at the meetings of religious and 
benevolent institutions, were the de- 
light of every suciety, and the 
favourites of the multitude, a crowd 
of moralists went to the theatre to 
pelt a poor actor for disturbing the 
conjugal felicity of an alderman ? The 
case of Lord Byron was harder. True 
Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. 
First came the execution, then the 
investigation, and last of all, or rather 
not at all, the accusation. Twenty 
different accounts of the separation 
from his wife, inconsistent with each 
other and with common sense, circu- 
lated at the sam® time. They were 
not the causes, but the effects of pub- 
licindignation. They resembled those 
loathsome slanders which Lewis Gold- 
smith, and other abject libellers of 
the same class, were in the habit of 
publishing about Buonaparte; such 
as, that he poisoned a girl with 
arsenic when he was at the Military 
School ; that he hired a grenadier to 
shoot Desaix at Marengo; that he 
filled St. Cloud with all the pollu- 
tions of Caprese. Lord Byron fared 
in the same way. His countrymen 
were in a bad humour with him. He 
left his country for’ ever. The howl 
of contumely followed him across the 
sea, up the Rhine, and over the Alps ; 
it gradually waxed fainter ; it died 
away ; those who had raised it began 
to ask each other, what, after all, was 
the matter about which they had 
been so clamorous, and wished to in- 
vite back the criminal whom they 
had first chased from them. ,His 
pees became more popular than it 
iad ever been, and his complaints 
were read by thousands and tens of 
thousands who had never seen his 
face.” 

In 1820 an article was sent to Lord 
Byron from Blackwood's Magazine 
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entitled “Observations on Don Juan.” 
He thought it was written by the 
editor, John Wilson ; but this proved 
not to be the case. It contained such 
unfounded strictures on his matri- 
monial conduct, that, for once, he in- 
fringed his rule of silence under all 
attacks, and answered it in a noble 
strain of indignant eloquence. No- 
thing more able ever proceeded from 
his pen. “ His defence,” says Moore, 
“if defence it can be called, where 
there has never been a definite charge, 
will be read with the liveliest in- 
terest.” The following is amongst 
the most powerful passages :—*' The 
man who is exiled by a faction has 
the consolation of thinking that heis 
a martyr; he who withdraws from 
the pressure of debt may indulge in 
the thought that time and prudence 
will retrieve his circumstances ; he 
who is condemned by the law has a 
term to his banishment, or a dream 
of its abbreviation ; but he who is 
outlawed by general opinion, whether 
innocent or guilty, must undergo all 
the bitterness of exile, without hope, 
without pride, without alleviation. 
This case was mine. Upon what 
grounds the public founded their 
opinion I am not aware ; but it was 
general and it was decisive. Of me 
or mine they knew little, except that 
I had written what was called poetry, 
was a nobleman, had married, became 
a father, and was involved in differ- 
ences with my wife and her relatives, 
no one knew why, because the per- 
sons complaining refused to statetheir 
grievances. The fashionable world 
was divided into parties, mine con- 
sisting of a very small minority. The 
press was active and scurrilous. I 
was accused of every monstrous vice by 
public rumour and private rancour ; 
my name, which had been a knightly 
or a noble one, since my fathers 
helped to conquer the kingdom for 
William the Norman, was tainted. 
I felt that if what was whispered and 
muttered and murmured was true, I 
was unfit for England ; if false, Eng- 
land was unfit for me. I withdrew. 
But this was not enough. In other 
countries, in Switzerland, in the 
shadow of the Alps, and by the blue 
depths of the lakes, I was pursued 
and breathed upon by the blight. I 
crossed the mountains, but it was the 
same ; so I went a little farther, and 
settled myself by the waves of the 





Adriatic, like the stag at bay who be- 
takes himself to the waters.” 

Here we close our extracts and re- 
ferences. 

It was long said and currently be- 
lieved that Lord Byron- intended to 
leave Madame Guiccioli ten thousand 
pounds, that he mentioned this to 
her and she energetically repudiated 
the idea. Itis quite certain that her 
name did not appear in his will. We 
sincerely wish it had and for the sum 
named. Why it was not so, we cannot 
imagine. He owed the bequest to 
the noble sacrifice she had made for 
him, and would have done better not 
to have regarded her objections. 

Galt says, —“ On his departure for 
Greece, rd Byron left Madame 
Guiccioli, as it is said, notwithstand- 
ing the rank and opulence she had 
forsaken on his account, without any 
provision ; he had promised to settle 
two thousand pounds upon her, but 
he forgot the intention, or died before 
it was carried into effect.” With re- 
ference to this paragraph, Moore 
writes, in the preface to the second 
volume of the first edition of Byron’s 
life: ‘Some insinuations, calling in 
question the disinterestedness of the 
lady whose fate was connected with 
that of Lord Byron during his latter 
years, having been brought forward, 
or rather revived, in a late work, en- 
titled “ Galt’s Life of Byron,” I may 
be allowed to adduce a testimony on 
the subject, more than sufficient to 
set the idle calumny at rest. The 
circumstance here alluded to may be 
most clearly, perhaps, communicated 
to my readers through the medium of 
the following extract from a letter 
which Mr. Barry, the friend and 
banker of Lord Byron, did me the 
favour of addressing to me soon after 
his lordship’s death :—‘ When Lord 
Byron went to Greece, he gave me 
orders to advance money to Madame 
Guiccioli ; but that lady would never 
consent to receive any. His lordship 
also told me that he meant to leave 
his will in my hands, and that there 
would be a bequest in it of £10,000 to 
Madame Guiccioli. He mentioned this 
circumstance also to Lord Blessing- 
ton. When the melancholy news of 
his death reached me, tookfor granted 
thet this will would be found amongst 
the sealed papers he had left with 
me ; but there was no such document. 
I immediately then wrote to Madame 
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Giuiccioli, inquiring if she knew any- 
thing concerning it, and mentioning, 
at the same time, what his lordship 
had said as to the legacy. To this the 
lady replied that he had frequently 
spoken to her on the same subject, 
but that she had always cut the con- 
versation short, as it was a topic she 
by no means liked to hear him speak 
upon. In addition, she expressed a 
wish that no such will as I had 
named would be found, as her cir- 
cumstances were already sufficiently 
independent, and the world might 
put a wrong construction on her 
attachment, should it appear that her 
oe were, in any degree, bettered 

at, *7? 

ae conclusive corroboration of this 
testimony, Hobhouse adds, “I hap- 
pen to know that Lord Byron offered 
to give the Guiccioli a sum of money 
outright, or to leave it to her by 
will. I also happen to know that 
the lady would not hear of any such 
present or provision; for I have aletter 
in which Lord Byron extols her dis- 
interestedness.” 

Madame Guiccioli’s book will be 
universally read, and will find a last- 
ing place on many shelves. It will 
greatly elevate the personal respect 
of all readers, for the utterly un- 
selfish devotion which gave up rank, 
station, the opinion of the worl 
wealth, all the brilliant prospects o 
life in its early bloom, for one con- 
trolling impulse, one concentrated 
passion, which time has strengthened 
and years have confirmed. It will 
also change many preconceived, erro- 
neous conclusions on the real charae- 
ter of the subject of her attachment. 
No unprejudiced mind will rise from 
the perusal of these volumes without 
feeling how grievously Lord Byron 
has been misunderstood, and how 
much superior he was in reality to 
the distorted, repulsive reflection 
which has been so often held up as 
his vera effigies. In truth he wasa 
man “struck from the roll of com- 
mon men,” with faults and errors-— 
who is exempt from them !—but 
with noble qualities and agpirations 
which overtopped them all. Ase 
poet he ranks, and will continue to 
rank,next to Shakespeare and Milton. 
There is no name to dispute his just 
title to the elevated post in the re- 
dundant annals of English poetry. 
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Basti sat-alone in his study. He 
was not painting or reading, only 
thinking ; the days and weeks had 
been gliding by, and still he was no 
nearer to that hope which now had 
become the first and dearest of his 
life. Invalid Dorcas was to leave 
Scarisbrook on the morrow for Italy, 
and he was determined she should not 
go without first learning the secret 
which he had been hiding from her. 
Of Stella he saw but little in these 
new times ; it seemed as if the sensitive 
girl avoided him ; perhaps the weight 
of this unhappy secret was lying 
too heavily on her honest heart; 
the suspense was wearing iuto her 
very life, and turning everything to 
sadness. He sat thinking y the 
fire; the day was cold and harsh 
and bleak. A regular winter’s day 
snow went misting down in a fea- 
thery shower over the garden beds, 
and forest of trees beyond ; the lake 
at the foot of the lawn was frozen. 

Three o'clock! In another hour or 
80 he would be on his way to Scaris- 
brook, for he was to spend this last 
evening with Dorcas. 

A tap at the window—a quick, 
short rap—he turned round. Was 
it a ghost or wraith? No, only a 
poor little mortal, standing outside 
there on the frozen grass, a pretty 
face, with a deep, warm colour in it, 
gained by the biting wind and quick 
arm 

“Stella!” hesaid,rising, and walking 
over, and throwing up the window, 
half surprised, wholly glad to see her 
come, as it were back to the old 
places and ways, seeking him. 

“Why, Stella, child, you must be 
frozen, come in.” 

It is only a step into the room, 
Stella takes it, and then she stands 
half bewildered, gazing all round. 
She knows every corner in that 
untidy room, every book, every _ 
ture, the places of all, but it does 
her to look round and assure 
herself that they are all there, just 
the same. She draws a long breath, 
and sighs relieved. 

“So cold,” she says, “ but I have 
run almost the whole way.” 
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She has crossed over to the fire, 
and she stands beside it, her hands 
stretched out for warmth ; it comes 
quite naturally to her to be there. 

“Were you surprised to see me ?” 
she laughed. 

“Not much.” 

Basil was still standing by the win- 
dow, looking over at her. It was so 
coe to him to see her there, 

ringing the light of her presence to 
his lonely hearth. He watched her 
take her hat off, and shake the snow 
from it, and then her shawl, it was 
quite wet, she hung it across a chair 
to dryand all this time she had never 
said “by your leave, or with your 
leave,” and then she stretched her 
hand out to him. 

“Are you glad to see me?” she 
said. 

He is beside her now, and looking 
down upon her with his loving eyes. 
Richard would have’ bowed his head 
over the little hand, perhaps pressed 
his lips to it, but Basil ignores it al- 
together; he holds up her face be- 
tween his two hands, and kisses her 
lips, in the old way over and over 

ain. 

“So glad ?” he says, “So glad, dar- 
ling, that I should like never to let 
you go again; the room is always 
empty without you.” 

Ah ! words that the heart speaks in 
its own unmistakable true voice: is 
there not an echo belonging to them, 
which dies not, which lives on still, 
a memory which cannot faint, which 
sounds long after, vibrating on the 
heart, when the music of the voice is 
long hushedand dead. In the after 
years, which then stretched away into 
the valley before her, in the dull, 
silent years, those words came up in 
the voiceless silence of the night, 
when pale stars kept watch over the 
living and the dead; a voice, a 
still small voice for ever chiding and 
reproaching, kept telling her that 
love is only a sweet song, soon sung ; 
while it lasts, it can stir hearts, and 
bring tears into eyes, and raise u 
castles in the air, but soon sung, an 
soon over, and often forgotten. That 
love is a story told by sweet, quiet, 
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woods and streams, and rustling trees, 
and gay birds in the. gold summer 
time ; when the season passes, the 
leaves fall, the waters freeze, the 
birds’ voices grow silent, and the 
story is no more heard. The mono- 
tonous calm tenor of those after 
years brought all this home to her. 
But now she lived only in the glow- 
ing present, like so many other hot- 
headed young heathens, refusing to 
believe that the future could hold 
any change or death. ‘“ Forever” 
is the maxim of youth; it was my 
maxim once, I should have found it 
hard then to realize that word 
*‘ never,” which now has become the 
very burden of my song of life. 
Stella had gone to the Grange to see 
Basil, and to te!l him once again the 
same beseeching words that Dorcas 
might not be told that unhappy 
secret yet awhile. One more post- 
ponement, one more putting off 
what must ultimately come to light 
and be known. Was it cowardice in 
Estelle that made her so dread that 
discovery? No, it was this, that 
tender-hearted and loving by nature, 
she had brought herself to love and 
pity Dorcas, there was so much in 
the spoilt child of fortune, really 
genuine and good, so much that lay 
under the little selfish faults, that 
was really noble and true ; she was 
after all only robbing Basil of a great 
treasure, for how could she, poor and 
insignificant as she was, ever make 
up to him for the loss of Princess 
Dorcasand her splendid fortune. ‘ If 
I could only go away and lose myself 
somewhere and be forgotten—they, 
too, might be happy yet.” Forgotten! 
that one clause, the bitterest. She 
might bear the absence, the blank- 
ness of life, the knowledge that 
Dorcas was filling the place which 
she might have filled; but to be 
forgotten by him was a sorrow weigh- 
ing down all the rest. 

Stella was romantic: perhaps it 
would have satisfied her, had all 
the dim future gone by with only the 
one great certainty that Basil loved 
her; hie love would be a fortune in 
itself ; she didn’t know the sin of such 
thoughts then. Let Dorcas Have 
him, so that his love belonged to 
Stella. Stella thought so, she would 
have been quite satisfied with this 
one thing. 

“Basil, will you promise me that 
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one thing,” she cried, eagerly standing 
before him with a great earnestness 
in her face. 

“Tt is wrong to go on deceiving 
Doreas so; give me your hand—you 
love me, Stella, don’t you ?” 

The old question, the answer to 
which he seemed never to tire. of 
listening to. 

“You know I do, Basil! why do 
you ask me ?” 

“Then why do you shrink from 
a little trouble for my sake.” 

vi paused a moment, then she 
sald— 

“* Basil, when you are fond of a per- 
son can you bear to give them pain ?” 

“Yes, if it is for their good,” he 
answered ; but Stella didn’t heed, she 
went on speaking— 

“You told me once to try and love 
Doreas, and I obeyed you.” 

“You love her, then ?” 

“ Yes, Basil.” 

“ My darling,” he said with a lov- 
ing impetuosity in his voice, “ my poor 
little darling ! I will wait any time 
for you, Steila, I will do only as you 
wish ; but Stella, remember it is only 
putting off, and time is going, and my 
love is so steadfast, 1 shall never 
change.” Perhaps he had suspected 
some one of those many plots for his 
happiness and good, which had been 
in Stella’s mind so often. 

“ No, no,” she cried, a look of pain 
cressing all her face, the brave eyes 
filling full of tears. “I don’t want 
you to change, Basil, only to wait.” 

“Only to wait, then give me your 
hand, Stella, look into my eyes, tell 
me the truth, aren’t you still hoping 
that Dorecasand I may come together 
in theend—you foolish child—foolish 
and wrong-headed Stella, better both 
of us were dead than that.” ° 

She didn’t answer. She was jus 
what he had termed her, a wrong- 
headed child ; out of stories of ro- 
mance, weaving a story fur herself, 
and believing that it was a wise one. 
But Stella was strong to endure, if 
chance puts it in her way, she will 
try to mould her life for herself, 
taking it out of God’s hands, and so 
spoiling it. 

Across the wide desert of her after- 
life she could fling back no reproaches 
to him. It was her own doing—her 
own act. God gave her the power of 
forethought, and if she used it rashly 
there was no one to blame but her- 
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self. She had more brains than most 
people, or quickness of appre- 
iension, larger ideas, wider thoughts ; 
but she was wrong-headed, and per- 
haps a little stubborn, and fond of 
ruling. Nota perfect character, only 
a girl with.a very strong nature, 
with great capabilities within her for 
love and endurance ; an unfortunate 
soul, with all the wide world before 
her -— homeless, friendless. They 
walked to Scarisbrook together, thuse 
two, when the rain stopped. 

* Dorcas*+ goes to-morrow,” Basil 
said, walking on beside Stella along 
the quiet road. 

“Yes; to-morrow,” Stella an- 
swered. 

“And you stay at Scarisbrook 
alone ?” 

a 

“Ts that your own choice ?” 

“Bean: 

* What do you mean ?” 

“T mean this, that Dorcas is going 
to Rome, and you are going there in 
a little while, and it is better I should 
not be there.” 

Stella said all this very quietly, 
walking along with her eyes looking 
on straight before her down the road 
and her hands locked together. 

“ And who told you that I am going 
to Rome?” Mr. Marsland inquired 
with impatience in his voice. 

“ Dorcas thinks it.” 

“ Dorcas is mistaken then.” 

“ No, Basil, she is not.” 

He looked at her, perhaps a little 
angered at her words, perhaps half 
amused at the girl’s quiet com- 
manding manner. He half stopped 
in his walk while he said— 

“T think it right not to go, and in 


matters of right and wrong, I shall 
be my own master.” 

For the first time Estelle realized 
that he was not a man to bear with 
interference. Like herself, he had a 
will, and that will was stronger than 
hers ; people are quick to recognise 
such strength, quick often to respect 
it. She looked into his face, into his 
grand steadfast eyes and she knew 
that his words were laws, and as such 
to be obeyed. Stella had had little 
experience of men in her time ; like 
Miranda, she had lived a sort of 
desert-island life, away from every- 
one. Do people ever pause to con- 
sider what made Miranda fall in love 
with Ferdinand? not they. Stella 
had fallen in love in the same quick 
impetuous way. She had a picture 
hero of her own; she had drawn 
that picture years ago in the old still 
life ; drawn it from some story, from 
some fairy-tale hero, and her hero’s 
face was not such a face as her 
father’s grave saddened one, with 
eyes dimmed over with care ; not such 
a one as “fair-haired, azure-eyed ” 
Dick’s. Richard’s eyes were sweet 
and loving as any lover's need be, 
good, true eyes, full of thought, but 
the eyes she dreamtabout had another 
look in them, warm, deep, far-seeing 
that could penetrate hearts, and 
command them—eyes, not like Dick’s 
gentle ones, which seemed as though 
they could only see heaven and good- 
ness everywhere ; but deep pene- 
trating eyes, that looked into people's 
souls, and read all the good and bad 
in them, and all the man’s nature 
shone in his face, warm and strong. 

Such was Stella's dream-hero, and 
such was Basil Marsland. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE TURNING POINT. 


LATE into the night Stella sat with 
Doreas in her bedroom. A bright 
fire sparkled and shone in the grate. 
She sat on the hearth-rug, at Dorcas’s 
feet, and in Stella’s face, which was 
gazing fixedly into the red fire, there 
was a hard, fixed look. 

All Doreas’s impetuous nature 
seemed to have been softened and 
subdued by that long illness. She 
was a new Dorcas, gentle and tender ; 
her hand was stroking Stella’s soft 
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hair, which was all let down in rich 
wavesand curlsinall its oldsplendour, 
and she was gazing down with love 
in her sweet blue eyes on the girl’s 
pale face. 

“Indeed, indeed Estelle, I think 
you are wrong not to come, you will 
he so lonely here, all to yourself, for 
Basil is to follow us in a week or 80.” 

Still Stella only sat dreaming into 
the fire. 

“Tt will be terribly lonely here,” 
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Dorcas went on, “all through the 
cold, dead winter.” 

The cold winter! The cold, dead 
winter ; the words seemed to keep 
knocking at her heart, and loading it 
with pain. Still, she only sat on 
speechless. 

“And then, you know, I should 
like of all things that my kind little 
nurse should be at my wedding.” 

Dorcas still smiling, although the 
smile was little more than the ghost 
of one, was looking into the hot 
fire-glow also, and seeing who knows 
how many far off things there. Still 
Stella sat dreaming. 

“Will you come?” Dorcas asked, 
running her slender fingers up and 
down again and again through the 
heavy weight of hair. 

“ No, Doreas, but itis very good of 
you to ask me.” 

“Good of me, my little nurse.” 

Stella lifted her face, pale, full of 
that eloquent pain which was re- 
flected from her heart, she caught 
hold of the hand which was car- 
ressing her hair. 

* Dorcas, let me go to pay that 
visit to Miss Pulleyne’s friends, that 
is what I want to do, that will be the 
best.” 

“Why the best ?” 

“Because I do not like to go 
abroad,” 

Dorcas was not ulways quick to 
sympathize, but she thought she 
could understand this thing. There 
were, no doubt, hundreds of old re- 
collections which had now become 
full up with pain; hundreds of 
scenes and faces, better forgotten. 
She just said— 

“Very well then, but when am I 
to see my good little nurse again ?” 

The answer was— 

“When are you to be married, 
Dorcas ?” 

Doreas again turned her eyes to 
the fire and said gently— 

“Aunt Mary and I have been 
talking over it, and we have come tu 
the conclusion that we can be mar- 
ried at Rome in May.” 

“ And it is March now ?” 

“Yes, the end of March, but it is 
better for Basil’s happiness, I think.” 
Dorcas said in that faint, dim voice, 
which somehow sounded far off and 
strange. 

“ And for yours, Dorcas—and for 
yours too,” the girl sitting at her feet 
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cried with a great earnestness in her 
voice and eyes. 

“ And for mine too, I hope, little 
Stella.” 

She said those few words, perhaps 
a little anxiously, and the ones that 
followed a little warmly. 

“And it is all a great chance, I 
suppose, but one that thousands run 
every day iu the year, but somehow 
it seems to me that Basil and I are 
terribly ill suited.” 

Stella looked from the glowing 
fire up inte Dorcas’s face—would it 
have been better to let the under- 
standing, which Basil was so anxious 
mizht be between them, come to 
pass? But it was too late now for 
such thoughts. 

** Basil is so jealous,” Dorcas con- 
tinued, “it is not his fault, poor fel- 
low, but it is very unpleasant some- 
times, and makes him cross and dis- 
agreeable.” 

Dorcas didn’t want to be. ruled, J 
suppose ; what girl does? A woman 
must love aman very strongly be- 
fore she will permit him to interfere 
with her will in small trivial matters ; 
and let men be careful how they 
strive toassume this power, trifling 
with the generous love which is given 
them out of a pure womanly heart. 
Let them remember that aslove can be 
called into life, so also it may be 
killed, so far it is perfectly mortal ; 
and dead love knows no resurrection. 
Perhaps Dorcas feltany such coerciv: 
more than other girls would have 
done, because she was so free to 
please herself in almost everything ; 
perhaps she even imagined its ex- 
istence where it never was. 

There was a long long silence after 
that. 

“Dorcas, if, in someafter time, when 
you have children, you want some one 
to look after them and help you to 
care them, will you take me, P think 
I should be very patient with them ?” 

She smiled while she spoke, look- 
ing far away on into that dim vista, 
among the happy boys and girls— 
Basil’s children. The pleasant group 
where she might have no place. But 
Dorcas laughed. 

“What! convert my little cousin 
into a nursery governess, no indeed, 
Stella.” 


It turned the current of their talk, 
and led them away from the danger- 
ous subject of Basil and his love. 
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When Stella stole off to bed, hav- 
ing taken leave of Dorcas for a long 
long time,she went to her own room 
with the strong hard determination to 
leave Scarisbrook and Basil, and 
never to see either again. That night 
she wrote to Grace Marriott, in 
two days ‘more an answer wouid 
come, and then—why then in silence 
and secret she would steal away from 
Scarisbrook, and leave Basil free 
again! Poor, brave little soul, strong 
in will and hope, laying out a life for 
herself, braving the cold hard world, 
and determining to lose herself among 
new scenes and people, and begin 
over again what seemed to be a 
most unfortunate untoward life. 

She didn’t kneel down to pray to 
God for strength and light. She 
didn’t lay her burthen on Him who 
bore the burthen of the whole world’s 
sin and sorrow; but she laid her 
poor aching head on the pillow, and 
gazed out vaguely into the dead 
dark room, trying to see light where 
there was none. 

The snow went misting down in 
snow flakes, tapping at the windows. 
The wind sobbed among the horse- 
chestnuts, and the great solemn sea 
crept up and oy | among the rocks. 
Next morning Dorcas and Lady 
Mary were well on their journey. 
At the station Basil went to see them 
off. 

“Take care of Estelle,” Dorcas 
said to him, while he leant his arms 
on the railway carriage window talk- 
ing to them. 

He made no answer. 

“ Good bye ; take care of yourself, 
and write to me sometimes.” 

Smiling, he saw her borne away 
down the long line. He stood gazing 
after the train. Was it the way 
lovers should part ? He stood think- 
ing over it, and half smiling to him- 
self, he sat down on the low wall 
bordering the line, and drew a pipe 
out of his pocket and filled it, and 
lit it, and began to smoke, still watch- 
ing the black streak of the train run- 
ning eastward towards the sunlight. 
With a sort of reliefin his heart that 
Dorcas was gone, and yet with that 
sense of relief there was a little bitter 
reproachful pain pricking at his 
heart. He had let her go without 
ever telling her the secret which 
might influence both their lives and 
change the whole purpose of them ; 
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how wrong it was, God alone can 
judge. Over and over again, when 
the words had been on his lips, he 
had left them unspoken, waiting for 
some more convenient season ; and 
that season never came. 

“T will write to her,” he thought, 
then looking far away into the sun- 
light, where the train was skimming 
away into the distance, little more 
than a speck now. And then he 
walked away into the village. There 
was a great glare from tle sun, pierc- 
ing the frosty air and tipping the 
little tree branches, bare now, and 
like the skeletonsof trees. He walked 
along the low flat road to the vil- 
lage; he walked along the beach, 
by the broken boats and piles of 
sand and shells. A cold wind was 
blowing from the sea, although the 
sun shone out over it, shimmering 
on every little miniature wavelet. 
Old Jones’s nets were hanging up 
over a cottage front, long mended ; 
Jones himself sat outside the door, 
busy with his knife and a piece of 
wood. 

“ A fair morning, Jones.” 

“ Ay, sir, fair enough just yet.” 

Basil lifted his eyes to the sky, 
calm and blue, with white mares’ 
tails through it. 

“No sign of'a storm ¢” he asked. 
But the old sailor shook his head. 

“See you yonder speck o’ cloud, 
master? yon’s wild weather comin’ 
up ere night.” 


“ Black, muggy weather ; God be 
wi’ the men at sea this night.” 

Then Basil walked on ; the wooden 
rack of the little pier was deserted, 
and stretched out over the long, low 
beach to the sea ; some of the planks 
were already broken ; every winter 
the little pier was swept quite away 
by the strong tides and the bold wind. 

He walked on still through the 
village, stopping half a dozen times 
at the doors of small houses and cot- 
tages. 

‘No news of Terence yet, master. 
Ah, master, the world’s a hard place, 
belike it turns him from remembering 
Le poor home and them that loves 
him.” 

Basil stopped again. The woman 
had watched him walking up the 
street, looking for a few of the brav: 
words which he knew how to speak. 
He stopped. 
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“No,” he said, “I don’t think so. 
The harder the outer world, the more 
the heart loves to look back to what 
was before it opened to it.” 

“Ah, master! Do you believe 
that?” 

“T know it,” he said quietly, look- 
ing seaward. There is a sense of his 


CHAPTER 
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own sin for ever haunting Basil like 
a ghost : it comes before him in the 
night season and troubles his sleep. 
It follows him by day, and is the 
one dark stain on his life; the one 
blot on his spotless fame; that he 
has deceived a woman’s love. 


XXXV. 


A LONG GOOD-BYE,. 


Aut that day Stella was alone at 
Scarisbrook. No Basil came. “ Only 
one day!” she thought, and was she 
not to see him again. Only that one 
short, winter day. 

It was two o'clock, and no Basil 
had come to see her. Her black 
box lay up stairs, packed, locked, and 
corded for a journey, with a label 
written :— 


“ Miss Yeldham, 
" a John Marriott, 
‘ Silverstream, 
“ Devonshire.” 


Only this one day: and then? 
Why, then the new life was to begin ; 
the brave, new life ! out of which all 
the old things were to be cast ; the 
vain dreams, and longings ; and yet, 
over and over again, she kept pray- 
ing that he might come, if only 
once, before she went ; not for a fare- 
well ; not for any explanation, she 
did not mean to tell him of the jour- 
ney which she meant to take ; but 
just that she might see him, and 
hear his voice, and hold his hand, 
and look into his eyes. Only this, 
and nothing more, and then she 
would go away, and be forgotten. 
She was an odd girl; for, loving as 
few men or women know how to love, 
with her whole heart and soul, she 
could still bear to think of him as 
belonging to some oneelse. But she 
was strong and brave years ago, when 
she had stood in the old brown study 
in Normandy, and told her father 
that it was “ easy to live,” there had 
been in the child’s soul, the germ of 
this same strength and power, which 
was only developing itself now ; und 
yet, with it all, she was only looking 


out vaguely into the darkness of a 

dead life. , 
“ Willhecome?’ Again and again 

she pondered over the words, praying 


that he might come; praying for one 
sight of his face. But he did not 
come. She sat looking round the 
familiar room, like one in a dream. 
The music, the paintings, the books, 
all were packed and gone from the 
tables ; there was a tidyness about 
everything, a bareness which made 
her feelsad and remorseful. But the 
step was taken; she could not go 
back of it now, 

“T am right ; I know I am right,” 
she kept telling herself. She never 
tried to look up to Him who rules all, 
and knows what is best and wisest 
for all. She had astrong nature, the 
gift of thought, and these things 
went against her. 

“Tam right, I know I am right,” 
she said again and again, while she 
sat there, feeling very desolate, and 
with a cold weight on her heart like 
a load of lead pressing the very life 
out of it ; and then she thought how 
he would look and feel when he 
heard that she was gone. Would he 
try to follow her, and bring her back ? 
or would he write to Dorcas and tell 
her the whole of that unfortunate 
story from the beginning 4 or—there 
7 remained one other course which 
1e might pursue. Would he go 
back to his quiet home and live on 
the same even, still life, from day to 
day, and month to month, until he 
had learned quite to forget her? Oh 
God! how bitterly that thought came 
up then. She leant her head down 
on her outstretched arms. over the 
table, and lay there, not moving, only 
thinking and crying, fighting a great 
battle with her own wishes and long- 
ings. For the struggle had come to 
Estelle, that struggle which comes to 
80 yw! when their desires are at war 
with their conscience, and she was 
only an inexperienced girl, with no 
one to help her, or advise her ; no 
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mother or father, or y mpathising 
sister ; not even God; for in those 
days she had not learnt to lay her 
trust for life on Him, without whose 
knowledge a single sparrow may not 
fall to the ground. It was three 
o’clock when Stella put on her hat 
and went out. 

“ He will not come.” She felt this, 
and so she went down the fir-tree 
walk, out on the road. 

And Basil was out with his gun : 
a stray shot now and then told that 
he was bagging the birds, for Basil 
was a sure dead shot. She took no 
heed ; she walked steadily on, al- 
though from time to time she looked 
from side to side, taking a sort of 
farewell of things around. She had 
a way of attaching herself to places 
and things, and it was bitter to her 
always to part from them. The quiet 
fir-trees, the little silent walk, the 
iron gate, all seemed like old friends ; 
the syringa that bowed over the gate, 
a tree had seen so much of her 

love, had listened, if trees can listen, 

to words all full up with love ; poor 
old friendly tree! She plucked a 
little bare branch from it, to keep in 
remembrance of those times. 

Out on the road the snow lay ina 
thin white covering ; on the hedges, 
silvering them over. Silent was the 
air—a clear, fresh silence. Stella 
was going to the school-house. 

She stayed a long time with Miss 
Margory, talking of many things ; the 
evening stole on, four o’clock came, 
and then half-past four ; the day was 
stealing away quickly, Stella and the 
schoolmistress sat in. the untidy little 
room, which at times reminded Stella 
so forcibly of the poor old room in 
Normandy. 

Two or ‘thete times it had been in 
Fstelle’s mind to tell her friend of her 
coming journey, but then again some- 
thing ‘seemed to whisper her that it 
was better not ; and so she held her 
peace, and determined that no one 
should know. 

They sat talking by the fire ; talk- 
ing of many things, and in the last they 
spoke of Basil. 

“ He is the best, the noblest, the 
kindest man in all the world,” the 
schoolmistress said. Stella didn’t 
join in, but sat like one listening to a 


* sweet voice singing a song of praise. 


“But for him, I don’t think the 
courage would ever have come to me 


25 fight out this new life, as I have 


Still Stella sat listening, as though 
to the same sweet song. 

“He took me by the hand, and 
showed me the way, and out of that 
way the other glorious blessed way 
seemed to grow ;” and Stella like one 
in a dream sat there by the fire, not 
ame interrupt her, lest the sub- 
ject should drop for good. 

Just then the report of a gun close 
to the house startled them both. 

“ Ah! there he is ; he passed here 
with his gun two hours ago.” 

But Stella jumped up. 

** T must be off,” she said. “ t have 
stayed too long already—good-bye ;” 
and before the schoolmistress could 
answer, the girl had thrown her arms 
about her neck, and with an odd sort 
of yearning, kissed her, and was gone. 

Out through the garden she hurried 
with her cloak tight wrapped about 
her, almost running in ler haste to 
escape. Better not to see him! much 
better not! The fight had been fought 
and won, why begin it over again ? 
No need to put a temptation in her 
way, and so she hurried away. 

“Hullo, young lady! Where are 
you off to in such a hurry?’ 

She stopped stock still, looking 
over her shoulder to where Mr. Mars- 

land stood by a wooden field-gate. 
He opened it, and came out to her on 
the road. 

“Right about face—march back 
every step of the way.” 

She turned mechanically, she 
scarcely knew why, except that every 
one command of his had grown to be 
alaw. He laughed. 

“You poor little obedient child,” 
he said, and he laid his hand on her 
shoulder kindly. Stella smiled too, 
although the pretty pink was gone 
out of her face, and her eyes had a 
dazed pained look in them. 

“ Miss Margory will give usa cup 
of tea, and I shall see you home 
afterwards. Come along.” 

She walked back with him; she 
didn’t resist, or try to hold to her de- 
termination. Wherefore try to avoid 
him? Had she not striven to do so, 
and had not fate put him in her way, 
and obliged her to see him and speak 
withhim. Theschoolmistress watch- 
ing from her window saw them com- 
ing back. They came and stood just 
where they had stood long months ago 
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at the foot of the garden, Basil lean- 
ing his arms upon the wooden gate. 
It might have been the same spring 
day long gone, for the sun shone upon 
them, and lit up their figures. But 
the roses were gone, and the woods 
were bare, and the birds were silent 
in the trees and cages. 

One of the brief, happy little 
gleams of sunlight, which are always 
flying about the world, and lighting 
up the dullest, most out of the way 
places sometimes, shone into Miss 
Margory’s study, where she, and 
Basil~anl Stella were having tea 
together—the pleasantest tea which 
the poor little schoolmistress had 
drank for many a long day; and it 
seemed to Estelle that Basil was 
cheerier, and happier, and more like 
his old self to-day than he had been 
for ages ; for he laughed and chatted, 
and told stories, and cut bread and 
butter. It went to her heart to see 
him so gay; it sent the old pain 
flooding up again. It tortured her to 
think that he was so easily amused 
and made happy. 

“When I am gone he will soon 
forget me,” she thought; and al- 
though that was the very thing for 
which she was plotting and hoping, 
still it tortured her to think of it. 

He walked home with her when it 
was beginning to grow dusk. 

“T will bid you good-bye here,” he 
said, pausing at the iron gate of the 
fir-tree walk. “It seems more 
natural and like old times ; get you 
inside.” 

Trembling from head to foot, she 
obeyed him, and crept by and 
through the gate. He closed it, and 
then stood leaning upon it, and ‘look- 
ing her in the face. How his great 
searching eyes seemed to read into 
her very soul, and know what she 
dared not tell him. She trembled so, 
her limbs would scarcely bear her up, 
her heart seemed to be still and dead, 
lying in her breast like a load of 
lead ; but her eyes were rivetted on 
his face. They looked unnaturally 
large, those poor, blue, gray eyes of 
hers, full of sorrow. 

“What ails you—-you’ re trembling 
like an aspen leaf, and you’re as white 
as a oo Are you cold ?” 
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“What ails you, then ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Come nearer to me.” 

She came as near as the gate would 
let her, resting against it. 

“ Something ails you—what is it, 
Stella ¢” 

“ Nothing, Basil.” 

She couldn’t have said any more, 
even those few words came almost 
sobbing up from her heart. 

He looked at her, scarcely knowing 
what to think. He had taken hold 
of her hand across the gate. 

“T saw very little of you to-day, 
didn’t I?” 

She only let her eyes drop to the 
ground to the dead leaves. 

“Will you say good-bye now ?” 

She didn’t speak, but she put up 
her other hand over his. 

“ Won't you say good-bye ?” 

“ Good-bye,”she echoed very faintly. 

“Ts that all ¢” 

“ Good-bye, Basil.” 

“Good child, she is beginning to 
know her lesson at last !” 

His handsome face was full of love 
and happiness. How it pained and 
thrilled her to look into it, knowing 
as she did that it was for the last 
time, for ages—perhaps for all time. 

“Let me kiss you now, Stella.” 

Not like a living, loving woman, 
but rather like a cold, passionless 
statue, she stood, while he pressed 
his lips to her face. 

“Good-bye until to-morrow,” he 
said, and then he went; and as he 
walked slowly away, she stood look- 
ing after him, with such a storm of 
despair filling all her heart, that she 
could have cried out, “ Come back, 
come back to me! Oh, Basil! oh, 
love ! come back, for I cannot leave 

ou—I cannot live without you!” 

ut herlips wouldn’t frame the words 
or speak them ; they only swelled up 
her heart to bursting. 

When he was quite gone out of 
sight she dropped her head on her 
arms upon the gate, and sobbed her 
whole heart’s sorrow out, with the 
cold evening air blowing ‘about her, 
and the dead summer leaves lying at 
her feet, and the cold, pale sky inex- 
a stilland calm above her bowed 

ead. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LosT, 


Ir was a cold winter morning, almost 
dark, when Stella drove away from 
Scarisbrook. 

The carriage passed quickly by the 
familiar objects and places—the iron 
gate opening on the fir-tree walk, the 
quiet schvol-house, and lastly the 
solemn old gates of the Grange. 
She stretched forward to look up the 
familiar dark avenue ; through the 
trees she could see a glimpse of the 
house now and then ; her heart was 
in her throat. 

“ Stop, stop !” she cried, but her 
voice was faint and broken, and no 
one heard her. The carriage seemed 
only to dash on faster; a minute 
more and she was passing through 
the village. She leant back and 
covered her face with her hands. 
She couldn’t cry, she could only 
moan to herself rocking to and fro. 

“Safe journey to you, Miss Yeld- 
ham,” Jones the coachman said in 
answer to a timid— 

“ Good-bye, Jones.” 

And then the carriage drove away, 
leaving her standing all alone with 
her black boxes on the platform—a 
deserted platform. She looked up 
und down the line, but no train was 
in sight, and so she began pacing up 
and down to keep herself warm. 

There is something intensely cha- 
racteristic in a walk, I think. We 
all know the hard firm step that in- 
dicates strength of purpose, and we 
all likewise know the uneven, waver- 
ing step which conveys a vacillating, 
uneven mind. 

Stella walked up and down, not 
in either of these ways, but with a 
certain determination also, and per- 
haps the faintest ag recklessness 
and daring in the bold free step— 
light in touch, sure in sense. 

A man sat on the low wall whist- 
ling— 

Cheer, boys, cheer, the world is all before 
us.” 


He was watching her, perhaps 
wondering at the firm, steady way in 
which she kept pacing yp and down, 
never lifting her eyesfrom theground; 
but she didn’t heed him. 

A sleepy little terrier, rolled up 


into a knot in a corner, opened his 
drowsy eyes when she passed, and 
looked after her with a sort of 
curiosity. 

At last the train came whistlin 
along, and then Miss Yeldham oaaaal 
in her walk, and took up a stationary 
position beside her black boxes. Just 
as the train was starting she leant 
out of the train and gave a letter to 
the porter. * 

“Will you have that sent up to 
the Grange during the day?” she 
said, and she slipped a shilling into 
the man’s hand also. 

“T’ll take it myself, Miss, you may 
depend,” he called after the train, 
and then Stella sat down, and the 
little station, and the man, aud the 
— seemed to slip away and be 
ost. 

The world lay out before her once 
again, a great cold blank—a place 
full of sunshine and love, but a place 
for ever empty and sunless for her, 
where there were homes and sweet 
home faces; but a place where she 
might only look out patiently to 
find some shadowy things, where 
God might give her some little 
loving duties to perform for Him. Sle 
hoped He might; she hoped that this 
new life might be a change from all 
the others—active instead of passive. 

Mr. Marsland received Stella’s 
letter early in the day, and it ran 
thus— 

““T am going away. When you get 
this I shall have gone. Forgive me ! 
thank you for all your goodness, 
and I shall never forget you, or cease 
to pray for you. Good-bye, and God 
bless you. 

“STELLA.” 


She 


ke a farewell it 


Just a little scrap of a note. 
didn’t know how fi 

was; she hadn’t meant it to be one; 
but somehow her heart had spoken 


it for her. He read it as such, and 
the red blood flooded all his face. 
His - grew = and dark and 
full of passion. ords didn’t come 
from him; but in the quick, impetuous 
way which was his he threw the let- 
ter on the ground, and spurned it 
with his foot, 
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He was a passionate man by nature; 
often and often his hot temper got 
the better of him, and made him do 
things and say things which he was 
sorry for afterwards ; but there was 
good beneath it all—strong, sure good, 
which was sure to weigh down the 
passion when there was timeto think. 

He had time enough then. He 
stood with angry eyes looking down 
on the poor little despised note at 
his feet, with a hundred feelings good 
and bad all at war with one another 
raging in his heart. Then he walked 
over to the window, and leant his 
arms ggainst it, and looked out 
aan inte the drowsy waste of 
grass and bare trees and shrubs. 
Down the long slope of the lawn faint 
sunbeams shone; a streak of light lay 
over the sober lake, and all the rest 
was solemn, and black, and dreary; 
the scene was in keeping with his 
own unhappy thoughts, for he was 
reproaching himself for many past 
actions—he was blaming himself for 
the turn things hadtaken. It is pain 


to think that something overdove 
has affected a plan; but it is greater 
ay still to know that something 


eft undone has spoiled that plan 
utterly. There isa bitterness in this 
more lasting, more sorrow-laden, than 
any sense of having been reckless or 
daring—a thought bitter as any 
poison, for it lurks and spoils, and 
fills the whole being with venom. And 
Basil was conscious that he had left 
much undone, which might have 
swayed the whole course of events 
in the right way. He had allowed 
himself to be ruled by Stella not to 
do what his heart and conscience 
alike told him was the right thing to 
do. He had allowed himself to be 
dissuaded from telling Dorcas what 
it was his duty to tell her. He had 
gone on from day to day vacillating 
and putting off, and now it was too 
late ! 

Alas, for those two unhappy words! 
there is a whole history in them so 
often ;—a history of va‘u resolutions 


and plans; of words left unspoken,. 


until words cin never more be heard; 
of love withheld until earthly love has 
become of none avail ; of steps de- 
ferred until there is no more need of 
going forward, 
Some one has said that— 
“The saddest words by tongue or pen, 
Are ever these, it might have been.” 
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And yet, to my mind there, is ever 
so much more pathos and sorrow in 
those two other little ones, “Too 
late!” 

Has it ever been said to you, my 
reader, as it has been to me. If so 
then :—“ God help you’? 

He stood a long time by the window 
so, and little by little the anger melted 
away ; while he thought over it all, a 
sort of determination took possession 
of him. He planned over in his mind 
a whole new plan, and when he turned 
from the window at last, he did so 
very quietly. He picked up Stella’s 
letter and read it through again, and 
then folded it up, and put it back into 
its envelope, and locked it into his 
escritoir, and went and got his hat 
and went out. ° 

He went all the way to Scarisbrook, 
through the fir-tree walk, and up to 
the house. 

“Tell Mrs. Bloxam, please, that I 
want to speak to her for a moment in 
the library, if she is disengaged,” Mr. 
Marsland said ; and he crossed the 
hall, and turned into the library, 
while the servant went to give his 
message. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bloxam.” 

** Good morning, sir.” 

“Mrs. Bloxam, I came to ask you 
for Miss Yeldham’s address. She left 
here this morning, I believe?” 

* Yes, sir, this morning.” 

“ And the address ?” 

“T haven’t got it, sir.” 

If Mrs. Bloxam had been an observ- 
ing person she might have remarked 
how Mr. Marsland’s face changed at 
the words, how he half turned from 
the book-case where he was standing, 
and echoed sharply : 

“Not got it—why how’s that ?” 

“She gave me no reason, Mr. 
Marsland ; but she just said, ‘If any 
letters come for me, keep them until 
you hear from me.’” 

Basil made no answer. He walked 
from the book-case over to the win- 
dow, and from the window back to 
the table in an undecided way. At 
last he said : 

“Well, I suppose it can’t be helped ; 
but it’s very inconvenient. Good 
morning, Mrs. Bloxam.” 

And he took up his hat and walked 
away.- 

That night Basil sat up late all 
alone in his study at the Grange. He 
didn't perceive how the evening 
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melted into night, and the night stole 
on, and the dusk and twilight gave 
place to solemn dark. He sat keep- 
ing a vigil; dreaming and thinking, 
with his passionate spirit chafing 
within him ; and this very passion was 
the essence of his love, the body and 
soul of it—hot and quick where his 
feelings were concerned. Basil loved, 
in this way, perhaps more strongly 
than most men are capable of loving— 
jealous, exacting, prone to doubt, but 
giving largely as he expected largely— 
putting his whole heart and soul into 
his love and lavishing it. 

He buried his head in his hands, and 
let his thoughts, hot and impetuous as 
they were, run riot. He was skim- 
ming over a time gone by, from the 
very beginning of that romance which 
had now become the story of his life. 
He thought of those first days when 
Stella had come, a lonely, homeless 
child, to Scarisbrook. If those days 
had never been, if they had been less 
thrown together in the first, the love 
might never have grown. He re- 
membered how his pitying heart had 
gone out to her when he saw her, shy 
and sensitive, thrown on her own re- 
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sources, to act for herself. He re- 
membered how pure generosity had 
—— him to help her in those 
ays, never dreaming of what was to 
be. He remembered, too, the count- 
less little slender things out of which 
their friendship had sprung in the 
beginning—their common likes and 
dislikes, their similarity of tastes and 
ways, the link which their mutual 
admiration of art had been ; and he 
confessed to himself that Dorcas, with 
her little vain ways, and empty, brain- 
less head, could never fill the place 
which such a woman as Stella had 
ever occupied. e 

Next morning brought him a letter 
from Dorcas Venning ; and, unlike 
his usual way, he sat down to answer 
it by return of post. 

“Dear Dorcas,—Only a line in 
haste, to acknowledge your letter. I 
shall join you at Rome early next 
month, hoping to find you well and 
your old self again. 


“ Believe me, your attached, 


“ BAstn MARSLAND. 


“The Grange, 
“ January 14.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SILVERSTREAM,. 


Ir was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon when the train came quietly 
gliding into the Silverstream station ; 
and Stella, looking out with great sad 
tired eyes, saw Grace Marriott stand- 
ing on the platform, and the old shy- 
ness and reserve came back to her— 
the old dread of strangers and strange 
places. But there was no going back 
now. Grace was bobbing her head 
about, this way and that, and a tall 
young man, standing beside her with 
a whip in his hand was looking 
straight at Stella, where she sat in 
the carriage window. 

“There she is—at least I’m sure it 
is. Tell me, am I right,” he said, 
turning to look into Grace’s little face. 

“Where ?” she asked, 

“There, getting out.” 

“ Oh, yes ! so it is.” 

A minute more and Stella’s two 
hands are held in Grace’s two. hands. 

“Tamso gladyouhavecome. Are 
you very pan + you must be. You look 
so tired—are you tired ? George look 
out for Miss Yeldham’s luggage—and 


oh! I forgot. Miss Yeldham, I must 
introduce you to my cousin, Mr. 
Prescott.” 

Mr. Prescott raised his hat, and 
Miss Yeldham bowed, and then he 
went away to look after the luggage, 
and the two girls were left standing 
together. 

“Tam so glad you have come—so 
very glad. I hope you will be happy 
with us; we mean to try and make 
you so if we can.” 

Stella’s and Grace’s hands were 
linked together still, and Grace 
seemed to be speaking all her heart's 
pity out in those words ; Stella's shy 
nature was melting before this 
warmth and hospitality. 

“You are very good to have me,” 
she said, with her deep honest eyes 
kindling with pleasure, and she 

ressed the kind little hand lying in 
con Then Mr. Prescott joined them. 

“Tt’s all right,” hesaid. “Johnis 
heaving them on the donkey-car. 
Come along, Gracie; I won’t have you 
standing here in the cold.” 
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Gracie laughed, and then they went 
out of the station. Outside a dog- 
cart was standing, with a quiet old 
chestnut mare under it. George be- 
gan to arrange rugs and shawls. 

“T shall sit behind, George, with 
Miss Yeldham.” 

“Very well.” 

He tucked the rug round them, 
and packed them insnugly. Then he 
jumped up to drive. 

“ Ave you all right?” he asked. 

“Ves,” ‘ 

And then they drove on. They 
drove tbrough pleasant lanes and 
country places. A still frosty air was 
abroad, and the horse’s hoofs clat- 
tered gaily along. Stella didn’t 
scarcely feel the cold, she was so 
warmly rolled up in the carriage rug. 
All the way Grace kept chattering 
and talking. If Estelle had had her 
own way, I think the drive would 
have been a silent one, for hundreds 
of thoughts seemed crowding up, 
trying to get a place in her mind. 
She was living in a sort of a dream, 
scarcely understanding or believing 
what was passing around her; for 
ever near her came the old haunting 
faces, perplexing and tantalizing her 
with their shadowy unreality ; for 
ever in her ear the old music voices 
kept chiming, one above the others— 
one, like a sweet odd chord of music, 
seemed always full of pain and re- 
proach. Would that one chord ever 
die out of the song of her life? 
Would those picture-faces ever fade 
and be forgotten? Who can tell? 
Through the desert of life, along 
the cold, hard ways, other flowers 
may spring up as sweet, other 
faces as fair and smiling, other 
voices vieing in their tenderness with 
the old melodious ones, but none 
should ever make her forget that 
time, or learn to live it down. That 
blank with Stella should be utterly a 
blank, kept locked and darkened like 
a chamber of her dead, hushed and 
guarded as on the last long day when 
Basil had stood living there. 

The Deanery, Grace’s home, was a 
comfortable, home-like place. The 
house was not large, but it was snug. 
From the upper windows one could 
look out over a brick wall right down 
along hill road into the village of 
Silverstream ; along by the garden 
wall, and crossing the road in front 
of the gate, flowed a wide river. A 
bridge crossed it a little way down, 
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running in a line with the straight 
road. A broad, bold river that 
gleamed between the trees. Look- 
ing from the lower windows, the view 
is limited to a green sloping lawn, 
and the long front of the garden 
wall, with only an iron gate cut in it. 
This makes the view from the draw- 
ing-room a little triste and louesome. 
From above the wide line of the road 
gave a character to the scene, look- 
ing like an approach to the house, 
traversed by the river bordered by 
trees, backed by the little cluster of 
cottages in the distance. 

Any land there was attached to the 
Deanery lay at the back of the house 
—a few fields, a sort of farm-yard 
and out-bnildings, and a large old- 
fashioned garden—a garden which is 
very sweet, and quiet, and sleepy in 
the summer time, when the flowers 
are in blow and the birds are wing- 
ing to and fro, and big bees hum 
lazily about. Apple and pear trees 
grow there; bush fruit trees, and 
well-stocked beds of green herbs, 
and the walls are covered over with 
the wide-stretched branchy arms of 
cherry, and pear, and plum trees 
and, mingling with all these, flower- 
heads keep peeping up above the sur- 
face, rose trees holding their bushy 
tops above the pale blue borders of 
blue-bells and convolvuluses, and 
clusters of pansies and forget-me- 
nots, scarlet geraniums and purple- 
belled fuschias, golden sun flowers and 
gaudy dahlias, scented violets and little 
trees of mint. A heavy scent those 
flowers sent forth in the summer 
time; now the garden is little more 
than a waste of empty beds and bare 
trees. 

At the top of the stone steps 
stood Grace’s father. The Dean was 
a hale old man; his life had half run 
its course, but it had been one of 
those even, quiet lives, which a great 
vet tells us “glide on like rivers.” 
Vith him old age seemed stealing on 
—not like the cold hoar-frost of win- 
ter, but rather with the sweet dim 
hope which comes with the youn 
spring time. Souls shine shpenak 
faces, and his generous, honest soul 
seemed to glorify his saddened, kindly 
face. There were lines of care on 
that face, the furrows of age, and 
added to these, those lines which sor- 
row lends to soften andadd the beauty 
of thought. To mymind no beauty is 
complete without such refining and 
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softening. I like to see faces over 
which the flood of life and trouble 
has passed, and left little waves of 
thought behind them. God’s seal 
seems set on such, as though he had 
marked them for his own—loving and 
chastening. 

There was a simpleness about the 
man which attracted young people to 
him—above all, children ; he would 
sit for hours with a child on his knee, 
amusing it with his quaint humour, 
or with a group of children about 
him telling them stories. It had been 
God’s will to give him many children 
of his own, but they had all from 
time to time fallen out of his life, 
fading like young frail blossoms in 
spring ; he had a score of such histor- 
ies ie taak back upon—of atime when 
a wife had been with him, one whose 
pale, pure face haunted him in the 
still watches of the night, smiling 
“ancient kindness” on his pain—of 
little boys who had never grown up 
to be men—of girls who had never 
lived to be Grace’s pretty age— 
children who had somehow fallen 
asleep in their little cots and never 
wakened again. Only Grace remain- 
ed of all those children, a link be- 
tween those dead times and the 
quiet present ; and Grace was frail 
and delicate, a rude breath might 
wither that little flower also. It went 
to his heart sometimes when a hard 
deep cough shook the little figure, 
and brought the red hectic colour to 
her cheeks, to see her sometimes try 
to hide it from him or laugh it off. 
At such times she reminded him of 
her poor pretty mother who had 
“fallen asleep” more than sixteen 
years ago. That chamber in the old 
man’s heart was sanctified by death ; 
strangers never looked in there, in- 
quisitive eyes never intruded on its 
stilluess and privacy. How few 
among us cannot number some such 

uiet corners in their hearts where 
their dead past lies buried. 

The Dean reached out his hand to 
Stella as she came up the steps with 
Grace. 

“You are very welcome to Silver- 
stream,” he said; and his kind eyes 
shone out upon the timid figure. 

Stella answered “ Thank you,” but 
she felt the eyes somehow pene- 
trating into her cold heart, and warm- 
ing it into something like new 


ife. 
“ And how is my little pussy-cat ?” 
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he said, turning fondly to the little 
girl, who had stolen to his side, and 
was linking her arm in his. 

She bounded up and kissed him. 

“ Quite well, dad,” she said, and 
then she took hold of Stella’s hand 
and drew her into the house. 

“Come to your room,” she said ; 
* you must be tired. Nurse will bring 
us a cup of tea ; and—and—what is 


-your name ?” 


“Estelle is my name, but Stella 
they used to call me.” 

And the two stood facing each other, 
like, and yet unlike. Both girls were 
fair, but Grace’s fairness was delicate 
and dazzling ; Stella’s was healthy. 
Grace’s eyes were sunny blue dream- 
less eyes; Stella’s were blue-gray; 
full of brains and thought. Grace’s 
hair was sunny gold, like Dorcas’s ; 
Stella’s was red-brown. Grace’s 
mouth was sweet and _ smiling; 
Stella’s was firm and set, and yet 
full of a sort of tenderness. But 
Grace was small, while Stella was 
tall and lithe, well formed, with 
pretty shoulders, and a slender curved 
throat; beside her Grace looked 
like a mere child. 

“Stella,” she repeated; “it’s a 
pretty name. May I call you by it ?” 

Stella smiled with pleasure. 

“Of course,” she answered. 

“Then you must call me Gracie, or 
Puss ; they call me both ;” and the 
little girl put her arms up round 
Stella’s neck and drew down her 
face and kissed her. 

Stella was easily won; the heart 
which is sensitive to sorrow or dis- 
appointment cannot but be quick to 
feel any touch of affection or kind- 
ness ; for her life she couldn’t have 
helped the big unbidden tears from 
welling up to her eyes, and brimming 
over on her face. But the hall where 
they were standing was almost dark ; 
only dimly could Stella see that it 
was wide and square, with doors 
opening off it. Home-like it seemed, 
with a quiet air of comfort. The 
room to which Grace conducted 
Stella was the homeliest little room 
in the world ; an iron bedstead with 
a snowy coverlet, a grate in which a 
wood fire burned hotly, a deep-set 
window darkened over by the ivy 
growing outside, an oak wardrobe 
with carved flowers on it, a chest 
of drawers, a little book-shelf, a 
table with a red cloth cover; texts 
in gilded and coloured letters over 
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the wall, two sporting pictures of 
sometime favourites, and a water 
colouring over the chimney-picce ; 
a wooden pail for fuel in one 
corner by the fire, and a snug straw 
arm-chair at the other ; half a dozen 
peacock’s feathers decorated the 
chimney-piece, with the addition of 
two china figures, imitation Dresden, 
a shepherd and a shepherdess smiling 
at each other over a china time- 
piece. 
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“ A sweet, sad face,” the Dean said, 
speaking of Estelle, to Grace that 
night, as he was bidding her good 
night. “She has a story in her life I 
am sure.” 

A very little story, but one among 
thousands with which the world is 
thronged ; one with its chapters head- 
ed “love,” “sorrow,” “hope,” and 
“death.” What lives have not their 
stories? How few stories have not 
such chapters in them ¢ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AMONG STRANGERS. 


Grace Marnriorr was one of those 
gentle people who are termed 
“angels,” the saints of life; very 
gentle, very soft and sweet and pure, 
perhaps a little insipid and weak, 
with her affections too easily won, her 
love too easily shed abroad—every 
one had a little of it, but no one had 
it all. Her life had glided on in its 
slender groove very quietly, very 
evenly ; every harsh breath, every 
storm of life, kept back from her. 
There was a strong arm to shield 
her ; a strong, true heart for her to 
trust-in and lean upon. Everywhere 
it seemed as if the name “Grace” 
was written in letters of gold; every- 
thing was done to please her; every- 
thing hinged upon her every little 
wish; the very “round of life from 
hour to hour” was all shaped for her 
convenience; and Grace seemed 
formed to be loved and petted; 
almost a child she looked, with her 
tiny figure, and gold curls, and inno- 
cent face. Like Wordsworth’s Lucy— 


“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 


Beside a eottag 


door.” 


Stella had a great yearning for love 
in her heart; a feeling that mace 
her look eagerly for any sympathy or 
kindness in others. And Grace had 
a way of coaxing which came natu- 
rally to her; she was not shy of it; 
she was so accustomed to be made a 
‘little queen” of that it came quite 
promptly to her to make a gift of 
her affection, knowing that it was 
better than the wealth of silver and 
gold tothose on whom she bestowed it. 

There is something intensely pretty 
in such consciousness ; something 
wonderfully attractive and touching 
in the frank, bold way in which 


such love is given. If we examine 
into our hearts, shall we not find that 
unto such our own love is given more 
profusely, more willingly ¢ 

Grace never doubted anyone; she 
judged all alike after the semblance 
of one human being; and that one 
mortal gave her the whole of his 
heart, and she accepted its wealth 
of love quite calmly, never dreaming 
that such infinite affection was very 
very scarce, and hard to be found in 
this our world. 

All the next day it seemed to Stella 
that ske could find no time to brood 
over her sorrows, for there were hun- 
dreds of things to be seen. Grace 
took her all round the place, throug! 
the old-fashioned garden, and out 
into the fields beyond, where sheep 
and cows were grazing; round into 
the poultry-yard, where cocks and 
hens and turkeys were sauntering 
about picking up stray worms, where 
a flock of geese chased them; into 
the stable-yard, where a quiet old 
chestnut mare was drinking ont 
of a trough unnoticed, with a rug 
over her back, standing out in the 
frost. Stella, used to see horses more 
thought of than men, looked round 
in surprise, but Grace only walked 
over and laid her little hand on the 
quiet old mare’s nose and rubbed it 
up and down—* Poor old Princess !” 
she said several times, caressingly. 

Stella looked at the lean propor- 
tions and drowsy eyes of the animal, 
and wondered how long ago it was 
since anyone had christened her 
“Princess,” and whether the name 
had been given in jest or earnest. 

“George’s hunter is in there, and 
the new at is in there; and that is 
the coach-house, and the barn and 
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haggart are out there. This used to 
be a forge when Mr. Holmes had 
the place. He was a very rich man, 
and everything was very smart in 
his time, quite different from what 
they are now. Those cow-houses 
were a dairy, and the place where 
the hens roost was a kennel, for Mr. 
Holmes kept a pack of foxhounds; 
and that other place where all the 
wood is piled is called the brewery, 
for they used to brew their own 
beer there in Mr. Holmes’ time. 

And Grace went on describing and 
pointing out everything. Stella 
looked round at all the empty build- 
ings, which gave the place rather a 
triste look ; for green moss grew on 
the roofs, doors were off their hinges, 
and the chickens and hens walkei in 
and out undisturbed. 

“Does your cousin, Mr. Prescott, 
live with you?’ Stella inquired, as 
her eyes lit on the stall where 
“ George’s hunter ” stood. 

“Not always,” Grace answered; 
“ but he’s always here for the hunt- 
ing, and the cock shooting, and the 
grotse shooting. He spends Christ- 
mas with us too.” 

From which speech Stella gathered 
that Mr. Prescott very nearly lived 
at the Deanery. 

“ He will be back to-day at a quar- 
ter past two o'clock.” 

And Grace went on, shaking out 
some oats to the hens while she spoke. 

“ Has he any profession ?” inquisi- 
tive Stella went on. 

“No, not at present,’ Grace 
answered. “He did think of the 
army at one time, but somelow it 
couldn’t be managed ; and then papa 
was anxious that he should go into 
the Church, but George never could 
preach, I know, and I think he 
thought so himself, for he has never 
done anything about it since. He 
has an uncle in some mercantile house 
in London, who was very anxious 
that George should come under him, 
but George is too fond of the country; 
he never could live without his hunt- 
ing and fishing and shooting; his 
health wouldn’t stand it, I’m sure.” 

In her little child-like voice Grace 
went on describing this good-for- 
nothing cousin of hers. 

“ He’s not fit to be a barrister, for 
he has no perseverance, and it is such 
a dreary life, isn’t it?’ and Grace 
turned her innocent face to Stella. 

“Very hard, I believe,’ Stella 
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answered, thinking of other lives per- 
haps harder ;, thinking of poor brave 
Dick, who, when he saw no cther way 
open before him, had put his hand 
bravely to the plough on the hardest 
ground of all. 

“ And doctors must be such learned 
men, and George never cared for read- 
ing or studying. It’s very hard that 
gentlemen can’t be gamekeepers or 
huntsmen; that sort of thing would 
just suit George.” 

Stella couldn’t help smiling while 
she listened to the little foolish voice, 
and watched the child-face eager in 
its wish to be understood, and the 
little hands scattering right and left 
the oats for the fowl. Stella, listening 
and looking, felt like a woman beside 
that childish little person—felt like 
one who had experienced all the 
sweet and the bitter of life, and knew 
the weak value of all things worldly; 
and almost unconsciously the words 
escaped her— 

** And what is to become of him ?” 

Sorrowfully Grace’s sunny head 
was bent over the plate of oats, and 
the child-voice seemed full of tears 
while she said softly— 

“Ah! that’s it, Stella.” 

Stella was grieved and sorry; a 
new story seemed to be unravelling 
itself before her. She was quicker 
now to see sucli things than she had 
been long ago, and this new romance 
touched her and made her heart feel 
sore. A love story, a little history 
which had been going on, no doubt, 
in this quiet out-of-the-way old place 
for days und months and years. She 
felt that she would like to say some- 
thing kind—some words of sympathy. 
But the moment passed, and the next 
Grace was racing across the yard to 
release a Scotch terrier from thral- 
dom in a kennel, with a chain about 
his neck. Apparently the momentary 
shadow had passed away; perhaps 
Stella, out of her romantic nature, 
was building up a romance where 
there was none in reality. 

There was plenty to be done that day 
—plenty to distract Stella’s thoughts 
from the one all engrossing subject, 
which every now and then came up 
unbidden to steal the peace out of 
this new life. Grace helped Stella to 
unpack the black boxes and put her 
clothes by in the oak wardrobe and 
chest of drawers. The little old desk, 
which had travelled with her every- 
where, was placed on the table. 
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“Such hosts of things!” Grace 
cried, as one by one the dresses and 
coats were taken out of the boxes and 
placed in the presses ; many of them 
presents from Lady Mary Venning, 
given to Stella at a time when her 
aunt was very anxious that her por- 
tionless niece should look particularly 
becomingly dressed. Gauzy evening 
dresses with gay coloured ribbons on 
them, some of them half soiled. Im- 
patiently she tossed them aside, relics 
of a vain time which was quite gone 
and over. 

“Never mind taking them out, 
Gracie; they're no use now, and I 
hate them so.” The girl added hotly. 
“Leave them in there, it’s not worth 
while unpacking them all.” 

“Not worth while!” 

Grace lifted her mild face and 
looked into Estelle’s. The truth 
flew down to her from those great 
sad evyes—the fact that all the past 
was full of sorrow and bitterness— 
for Stella carried a story on her face. 
Grace spoke not a word, but with 
true womanly tact turned off the con- 
versation to other subjects. 

“Such books and volumes of 
music!” she cried. “You play I 
Fee.” 

“Yes,” Stella answered briefly. 
Something seemed rising in her throat 
and choking her utterance. She 
took the great bundle of music in her 
arms, and carried it over to the table, 
and then returned for another load. 

“Papa will be so pleased to hear 
that,” Grace continued, taking another 
header into the black box. “He 
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loves music so, and unfortunately I 
have no taste for it ; I cannot play 
or sing well.” 

That new romance which Stella 
had peeped into while Grace talked 
with her in the stable yard in the 
morning, began to unrol itself before 
her eyes as the day went on. 

“Cousin George” rode up the 
avenue, a manly figure, a gay face, a 
light mien; and pale pretty Grace 
Marriott, looking at him out of the 
bed-room window, blushed up quite 
a ruddy crimson. Standing there in 
the window, with the sunlight from 
without falling on her happy face, 
Grace looked like an angel of light, 
Stella thought, as she glanced at her 
own sad face in the glass, comparing ; 
her own great earnest eyes, looking as 
though they had wept away all their 
brightness and half their beauty—eyes 
that had a scared elfish look in them 
sometimes, but which, nevertheless, 
were purely womanly eyes, full of hu- 
man tenderness. It wasa sort of pain- 
ful pleasure to her to see those two to- 
gether, as they were a minute after, 
on the gravel square before the 
house. She felt her own poor heart 
flutter up to her throat when George 
stooped down and kissed his pretty 
blushing cousin ; no need for or to 
wonder vaguely how 

“ The spirits rushed together 
At the meeting of the lips.” 

Her heart fluttered up in her breast, 
and then sank down again, and an 
involuntary sigh, which was half a 
sob, broke through her lips. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


In historical study itis adisadvantage 
that the necessity to compress in the 
narration of events, and to consider 
their remoter causes with a view to 
the elucidation of great principles in 
human action, excludes the oppor- 
tunity of resting sufficiently long on 
places and characters which would re- 
call the past as a reality, and impart 
a living interest to its varied scenes. 
The severe student may despise books 


that compensate for this want by 
selecting epochs, spots, or men, to 
fix attention upon their lineaments in 
detail, filling the stage with all the 


bustling life of the time. But such 
books will ever be welcome to 
the mass of readers, and supply for 
them history in its most attractive 
form. It is an affectation to dis- 
credit the worth of works of tlic 
kind, even when dramatic in con- 
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ception and picturesque in style. 
All that should be required is, that 
they be true to history, not sacrific- 
ing its known facts to an effort to 
colour a brilliant page. Between the 
pure history and the historical ro- 
mance there is an ample field, where 
the writer ef superior graphic powers 
may fitly exercise his genius. He 
may win lighter thinkers to the more 
serious contemplation of the workings 
of passion or of principles over a 
larger area. He may satisfy the long- 
ings of the well-read historian by 
illumining the incidents, and por- 
traying more vividly the per- 
sonages, that fill his memory. 
Volumes of this class are not soon 
forgotten. When executed in an in- 
ferior manner, it must be admitted 
that they are vapid and repulsive. 
The design must be fulfilled with a 
superiority commanding the respect 
of persons of knowledge and of taste. 

We have no hesitation in saying 
at once, that, judged by the highest 
standards, Mr. Dixon’s “Tower of 
London” is entitled to the hearty 
welcome it has received from the 
public. As interesting as a romance, 
the most unfriendly critic will yet 
fail to indicate any point at which 
the author oversteps the warrant of 
recorded facts. 

The great antiquity of the Tower is 
unknown to many who gaze with a 
feeling almost of awe on its grim 
battlements. Its origin is lost in the 
darkest times. There are writers who 
trace it to the days of Cesar. 
Roman wall can be detected near 
some parts of the ditch. “The Tower 
is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
in a way not incompatible with the 
fact of a Saxon stronghold having 
stood on the spot.” William the 
Conqueror commenced the buildings 
according to their present arrange- 
ment and plan. The apartments in 
Caesar's tower were built in the early 
Norman reigns. The Tower's eight 
hundred years of historic life suc- 
ceeded a thousand years of traditional 
fame. “The oldest bit of palace in 
Europe, that of the west front of the 
Burg in Vienna, is of the time of 
Henry IfI. The Kremlin in Mos- 
cow, the Doge’s Palazzo in Venice, 
are of the fourteenth or The 
Seraglio in Stamboul was built by 
Mahommed the Second. The oldest 
uot of the Vatican was begun by 
rgia, whose name it bears. The 
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old Louvre was commenced in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; the Tuileries 
in that of Elizabeth. In the time of 
our civil war, Versailles was but a 
swamp. Sans Souci and the Escuriel 
belong to the eighteenth century, 
The Serail of Jerusalem is a Turkish 
edifice. The palaces of Athens, of 
Cairo, of Tehran, are all of modern 
date. Neither can the prisons which 
remain in fact as well as in history 
and drama, with the one exception of 
St. Angelo,in Rome, compare against 
the Tower. The Basttle is gone; 
the Bargello has become a museum ; 
the Piombi are removed from the 
Doge’s roof. Vincennes, Spandau, 
Speilberg, Magdeburg, are all modern. 
in comparison with a gaol from which 
Ralph Flambard escaped so long ago 
as the year 1100, the date of the first 
Crusade.” The erections which Gun- 
dulf the friar began, Henry III. 
zealously continued. Mr. Dixon calls 
him a prince of “ epical fancies,” as 
Corfie, Conway, Beaumaris, and other 
fine “ poems in stone,” attest. It was 
his passion to add to the strength and 
beauty of the Tower. He built its 
strongest edifices, and enriched its 
chambers with frescoes and sculpture, 
and the chapels with carving and 
glass; “ making St. John’s Chapel in 
the White Towersplendid with saints ; 
St. Peter’s Church on the Tower 
Green musical with bells.” He 
spared neither skill nor money on the 
great fortress, and home and prison of 
kings. It was in later times that 
architectural deformities were added. 
The Prince whom Mr. Dixon calls 
Henry the Buildersupplied the Tower 
with the “marble shafts, the noble 
groins, the delicate traceries,” that 
remain. Edward I. carried on the 
work, but it was to Henry III. the 
Tower owed its splendour and its 
aw 

his great State prison had its 
rules and orders. In the most ancient 
times its government was in the 
hands of the constable, who resided 
in Constable tower. He was paidin 
fees—twenty pounds on the commit- 
tal of a duke, twenty marks on that 
of an earl, ten pounds on that of a 
baron, five pounds on that of a knight. 
The council seized the prisoner’s pro- 
perty for the king’s use, and the Trea- 
sury paid the constable for his board. 
A duke was allowed two chaplains, 
at six shillings and eight pence a 
week. “In the reign of Edward 
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VI., the Duchess of Somerset, with 
two gentlewomen and three male ser- 
vants, cost the Treasury eight pounds 
a week. In Mary’s reign, Lady Jane 
Grey was allowed eighty shillings a 
week for diet, with thirteen shillings 
and four-pence for wood, coal, and 
candle. Her two gentlewomen cost 
twenty shillings a week, and her three 
male servants the same sum. A 
bishop was treated like a baron. 
Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, 
was allowed fifty-three shillings a 
week for food, with six shillings and 
eight pence for fire and light. Two 
servants waited on him, who cost the 
,country ten shillings a week.” That 
is to say, the keeper received these 
moneys on behalf of the prisoners, but 
“he cheated them in fire and candle.” 
Under prison rules, a man of quality 
had one boon conferred upon him. 
He could not be stretched on the rack, 
or hung by the cord. “Cases occur 
of a baron in one cell urging his fol- 
lower in another never to confess, but 
to stand out like a man; and the poor 
commoner replying that it is easy 
for a lord to stand out, since he is 
only examined by word of mouth.” 
The poor wretch, “unprotected by 
his quality,” had to answer with his 
thumb under a screw and his limbs 
on the wheel. Racks, boots, barnacles, 
thumb-screws, were occasionally used. 
“The barnacle was an instrument 
fastened to the upper lips of horses to 
keep them still while they were being 
bled, and Richard the Third was 
fond of putting this curb on his ene- 
mies.” aleigh paid for his food in 
the Tower two hundred and eight 
pounds a year, equal to a thousand 
pounds in present money. “ Bare 
walls, an oaken floor, a grated win- 
dow, an iron-bound door, were all pro- 
vided by the country. Chairs, arras, 
tables, books, plate, fire and victuals, 
he had to buy for himself, at his own 
cost, through porters, serving-men, 
and clteats who lived upon his purse. 
When he had bought these articles, 
they were not his own, except for 
their immediate use. The rule was, 
as a man brought nothing in, he 
could take nothing out.” 

Into the outer ward of the Tower 
the commons claimed at all times 
free access. This right of entry was 
enforced by a strange ceremonial : 

‘* Baron and citizen—alderman and com- 
mwoner—met in Barking Church, on Tower 
Hill, whence they sent six sage men of 
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their body into the Tower to ask leave for 
a deputation of citizens to see the king, and 
free access for all people to the courts of 
law. These six sage persons were to beg 
that the king, according to custom, would 
forbid his guards either to close the gates 
or to keep watch over them, while the citi- 
zens were coming and going; it being wrong 
in itself and against their freedom, they 
alleged, for any one to keep guard over the 
gates and doors of the Tower, save such of 
their own people as they should appoint to 
that duty. On this request being granted 
by the king, the six messengers would re- 
turn to their fellows in Barking Church, 
report what they had done, and send the 
citizen guard to their posts. Then would 
the Commons elect from their body three 
men of mature age, moderate opinions, and 
cautious speech, to act as presenters. The 
rules by which they acted were strict. 
The sheriffs and beadles were to be de 
cently clothed and shod, since it was laid 
down that no man should come before the 
king either in dirty rags or without his 
shoes. Their followers were to be trim and 
spruce; their capes and cloaks laid aside ; 
their coats and overcoats put on. No man 
was to go with them into the presence who 
had sore eyes; no man was to join them 
who had weak legs. Mayor, alderman, 
sheriff, cryer, every ‘one going into the 
Tower on public duty, was to have his hair 
cut short and his face newly shaved. 

“The object of these rules was to guard 
the right of access to the courts of justice ; 
the Court of King’s Bench, and the Court 
of Common Pleas.” 


The Court of King’s Bench was 
held in the royal or inner quarter; the 
Court of Common Pleas in the quar- 
ter in which the common folk claimed 
a right. On the wall above Water 
Lane stood two signal towers, tlie 
Belfry and the Lantern, each sur- 
mounted by a turret. On the first 
swung a bell ; on the second a light 
burned, a beacon and a signal to ves- 
sels coming up the Thames. The 
landsmen were averse to the con- 
struction of the wharf and barbican 
by Henry, and when disaster overtook 
the King’s earliest efforts they re- 
joiced. On St. George's night, 1240, 
while the people were at prayers, 
the water gate and wall fell down, 
and the occurrence was regarded as 
of the worst omen. Henry, however, 
only began the work again. But once 
more, “ on the self-same night of the 
ensuing year” the barbican crashed 
down into the river, one mass of 
stones ! 


“A monk of St. Alban’s, who tells the 
tale, asserts that a priest who was passing 
near the fortress saw the spirit of an arch- 
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bishop, dressed in his robes, holding across, 
and attended by the spirit of a clerk, gazing 
sternly on the new works. As the priest 
came up, the figure spake to the masons, 
‘Why build ye these?” As he spake, he 
struck the walls sharply with the holy 
cross, on which they reeled and sank into 
the river, leaving a wreath of smoke behind. 
The priest was too much scared to accost 
the more potent spirit ; but he turned to the 
humble clerk, and asked him the Arch- 
bishop’s name. ‘St. Thomas the Martyr,’ 
said the shade. The priest, growing bolder, 
asked him why the Martyr had done this 
deed? ‘St. Thomas,’ said the spirit, ‘by 
birth a citizen, mislikes these works, because 
they are raised in scorn, and against the 
public right. For this cause he has thrown 
them down beyond the tyrant’s power to 
restore them.’ 

‘But the shade was not strong enough 
to scare the King.” 


Mr. Dixon collects his incidents 
under the headings of the various por- 
tions of the Tower where they oc- 
curred, as the Water gate, the White 
Tower, or Beauchamp Tower. One 
of those pictures, of the Wharf, will 
afford a specimen of his power to 
photograph the scenes the Tower 
recalls: * 

“It is London in the reign of Bluff King 
Hal—the husband of two fair wives. The 
river is alive with boats; the air iswhite with 
smoke; the sun overhead is burning with 
golden May. Thousands on thousands of 
spectators dot the banks; for to-day a 
bride is coming home to the King, the 
beauty of whose face sets old men’s fancies 
and young men’seyesagog. On the wharf, 
near the Queen’s stair, stands a burly 
figure; tall beyond common men; broad 
in chest and strong in limb; dressed in a 
doublet of gold and crimson, a cap and 
plume, shoes with rosettes and diamonds, a 
hanger by his side, a George upon his 
breast. It is the King, surrounded by 
dukes and earls, awaiting the arrival of a 
barge, in the midst of blaring trumpets 
and exploding sakers. A procession sweeps 
along ; stealing up from Greenwich, with 
plashing oarsand merry strains; fifty great 
boats, with a host of wherries on their 
flanks; a vessel firing guns in front, and a 
long arrear of craft behind. 

“From the first barge lands the Lord 
Mayor; from the second trips the bride ; 
from the rest stream out the picturesque 
City Companies. Cannons roar, and bells 
fling out, a welcome to the Queen; for this 
is not simply a great day in the story of 
one lovely woman; but a great day in the 
story of English life. Now is the morning 
time of a new era; for on this bright May— 

* The gospel light first shines from 
Boleyn’s eyes,’ 
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and men go mad with hope of things which 
are yet to come. 

“The King catches that fair young bride 
in his arms, kisses her soft cheek, and bears 
her in, through the Bye-ward tower.” 

i . . « 


“The picture fades from view, and pre- 
sently reappears. Is it the same? The 
Queen—the stair—the barge—the crowd 
of men—-all these are here. Yet the pic- 
ture is not the same. No burly Henry 
stands by the stair; no guns disturb the 
sky; no blast of trumpets greets the royal 
barge; no train of aldermen and masters 
waits upon the Queen. The lovely face 
looks older by a dozen years ; yet scarcely 
three have passed since that fair form was 
clasped in the King’s arms, kissed, and 
carried by the bridge. This time she is a 
prisoner, charged with having done such 
things as pen cannot write; things which 
would be treason, not to her lord only, but 
to her womanhood, and to the King of 
kings. 

“ When she alights on the Queen’s stair, 
she turns to Sir William Kingston, Con- 
stable of the Tower, and asks, ‘Must I go 
into a dungeon?’ ‘No, madam,’ says the 
Constable ; ‘ you will lie in the same room 
which you occupied before.’ She falls on 
her knees. ‘It is too good for me,’ she 
cries; and then weeps for a long time, lying 
on the cold stones, with all the people 
standing by in tears. She begs to have 
the sacrament in her own room, that she 
may pray with a pure heart; saying, she 
is free from sin, and that she is, and has 
always been, the King’s true wedded wife. 

“*Shall I die without justice?’ she in- 
quires. ‘Madam,’ says Kingston, the 
poorest subject would have justice.’ The 
lady only laughs a feeble laugh.” 


A companion picture is the appear- 
ance on the same steps of Elizabeth 
—then 

“A young fair girl, with gentle, feminine 
face and golden hair. The day was Sun- 
day—Palm Sunday—with a cold March 
rain coming down, and splashing the stones 
with mud. She could not land without 
soiling her feet and clothes, and for a mo- 
ment she refused to leave her barge. Sir 
John Gage, the Constable, and his guards, 
stood by toreceive her. ‘Are all these har- 
nessed men for me?’ she asked. ‘No, 
madam,’ said Sir John. ‘Yea,’ she replied, 
‘I know it is so.’ Thenshe stood up in her 
boat and leaped on shore. As she set foot 
on the stone stéps, she exclaimed, in a spirit 
prouder than her looks—for in her youth 
she had none of that leonine beauty of her 
later years—‘ Here landeth as true a subject, 
being a prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs; and before Thee, O God, I speak it.’ 
Perhaps she was thinking of her mother, 
who had landed on the neighbouring wharf. 
Anne had fallen on her knees on these cold 
21 
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stones, and here had called on God to help 
her, as she was not guilty of the things of 
which she stood accused. In those two 
attitudes of appeal one reads the nature of 
these two proud and gentle women, each 
calling Heaven to witness her innocence of 
crime—-Elizabeth defiant, erect ; Anne sup- 
pliant, on her knees.” 


But Mr. Dixon soon leaves the 
sentimental contemplation of Tower 
incidents, and gets into the Tower 
story of stirring times. He bestows 
considerable pains on his chapter, 
headed—“The Good Lord VCob- 
ham.” Shakespeare’s idea of him 
as a braggart and thief, was the 
common idea of the playrights when 
the young poet came to London. 
“ As Fuller says—Sir John Oldcastle 
was the makesport in old plays for a 
coward.” The monks and friars 
fastened the calumny on the memory 
of the obstinate heretic, who died 
rather than falsify his conscience. 
When Shakespeare came to know the 
story of Oldcastle’s character and 
career, he made ample reparation. 
The original Oldcastle became Fal- 
staff, and in the epilogue to the 
second part of Henry IV., the 


poet says, simply and completely, 

Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is 
Oldcastle was the 
first martyr burnt in Smithfield, 


not the man.” 


opposite to his own house. Mr. 
ixon raises on the slender, but cer- 
tainly striking record of Shakes- 
peare—“ Oldcastle died a martyr” 
—a structure of speculation as to 
Shakespeare’s own religious views. 
The foundation may or may not be 
thought to bear the edifice of con- 
clusions erected upon it, but the 
ibility is pleasing. At all events, 
hakespeare entirely freed himself 
from the monkish ties and prejudices, 
and desired to do full justice to the 
gallant and pious Lollard. “Why,” 
says Mr. Dixon— 

“ After giving to the Oldcastle tradition 
that immortal shape, did Shakespeare change 
the name of his buffoon to Falstaff, and 
separate himself for ever from the party of 
abuse ? 

** The point is very curious. Some motive 
of unusual strength must have come into 
play before such a course could have been 
taken by the poet. It is not the change of 
a name, but of a state of mind. For 
Shakespeare is not content with striking 
out the name of Oldcastle and writing 
down that of Falstaff. He does more— 
much more—something beyond example in 
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his works—He makes a confession of his 
Saith. 

‘In his own person, as poet and as man, 
he proclaims from the stage— 


“ OLDCASTLE DIED A Martyr! 


“ That was a sentiment which Raleigh 
might have held, which Cartwright would 
have expressed. It was the thought for 
which Weever was then struggling in his 
‘Poetical Life of Sir John Oldcastle ;’ for 
which James, the friend of Jonson, if 
not of Shakespeare, was compiling his 
‘Defence of the noble knight and martyr, 
Sir John Oldcastle.’ 

“The occurrence of such a proclamation 
suggests that, between the first production 
of ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ and the date of his 
printed quarto, Shakespeare changed his 
way of looking at the old heroes of English 
thought. 

“In the year 1600, a play was printed in 
London with the title, ‘ The First Part of the 
True and Honourable History of the Life 
of Sir John Oldcastle, the Good Lord Cob- 
ham.’ The title-page bore Shakespeare’s 
name. ‘Sic John Oldcastle’ is now re- 
garded by every one as a play from other 
pens; in fact, it is known to have been 
written by three of Shakespeare’s fellow- 
playwrights; but many itics think 
the poet may have reli the lines 
and edited the work. This ma was a 
protest against the wrong which had been 
done to Oldcastle on the stage by Shakes- 
peare. The prologue said :— 

“*Tt is no pampered glutton we present, 

Nor aged councillor to youthful sin ; 

But one whose virtue shone above the 
rest, 

A valiant martyr and a virtuous 
peer.’ 


‘“‘ These lines are thought to be Shakes- 
peare’s own. They are in his vein, and 
they repeat the declaration which he had 
already made. 


““OLDCASTLE DIED A Martyr! 


The man who wrote that confession in the 
days of Archbishop Whitgift was a Puritan 
in faith.” 


Cardinal Fisher, in a later time, 
hardly less a martyr, has his story 
thus told : 


“Cardinal Fisher, eighty years old, was 
seized as a plotter, tried for his offence, 
thrust into a barge, and pulled down the 
Thames. When his boat slipped under the 
archway of the Water-gate, he toddled on 
shore, and turning to the crowd of guards 
and oarsmen about him, said, ‘As they 
have left me nothing else to give you, I be- 
stow on you my hearty thanks.’ Some of 
the rough fellows smiled, though they must 
have felt that hearty thanks bes a good 
old man who was about to die could do them 
no harm. Lodged in the Strong Room he 
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suffered much from chill and damp. The 
belfry not only stood above the ditch, but 
lay open to the east wind and to the river 
fog. Fisher told Cromwell, in piteous let- 
ters, that he was left without clothing to 
keep his body warm. Yet the fine old pre- 
late never lost either his stoutness of heart 
or his quick sense of humour. One day, 
when it was bruited about the Tower that 
he was to suffer death, his cook brought up 
no dinner to the Strong Room. ‘How is 
this?’ asked the prelate, when he saw the 
mau, ‘Sir,’ said the cook, ‘it was com- 
monly talked of in the town that you should 
die, and therefore I thought it vain to dress 
anything for you.’ ‘ Well,’ said the bishop, 
‘for all that report thou seest me still alive; 
therefore, whatever news thou shalt hear of 
me, make ready my dinner, and if thou see 
me dead when thou comest, eat it thyself.’ 

* The death-warrant reached the Tower at 
midnight, and the Lieutenant, Sir Edmund 
Walsingham, went into the Belfry at five 
o'clock, to let the Cardinal know his fate. 
‘You bring me no great news,’ said Fisher ; 
‘I have long looked for this message. At 
what hour must I die?’ ‘At nine,’ said 
Walsingham. ‘And what is the hour now?’ 
* Five,’ answered the Lieutenant. It was 
June, and of course broad daylight, even in 
the Strong Room, at five o'clock. ‘Well, 
then, by your patience, let me sleep an hour 
or two; for I have slept very little.’ Wal- 
singham left the Cardinal, who slept until 
seven, when he rose and put on his finest 
suit. On his servant wondering why he 
dressed so bravely, the old man answered, 
* Dost thou not mark, man, that this is our 
marriage day?’ 

“Taking a New Testament in his hands, 
he walked from the Strong Room, through 
Walsingham’s house and the Bye-ward 
gate to Tower Hill; a vast crowd pressing 
round him, some of whom could see his lips 
moving in prayer, and hear the words issu- 
ing from his mouth. Ashe gazed on the 
closed Gospel in his hand, he prayed the 
Lord that he might find in it some special 
strength in that mortal hour; and as he 
prayed for this strength, he paused in his 
walk, opened the sacred volume, and read 
the passage on which his eye first fell— 
‘ This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.’ 

“Comforted by these words, he went lightly 
on, mounting up the steep hill, repeating, 
‘ This is life eternal,’ until he came to the 
scaffold, where he spoke a few words to the 
people, and laid his white head upon the 
block.” 


The touching memorial of the Nine 
Days’ Queen reads very freshly in Mr. 
Dixon’s pages. In these chapters, 
more, perhaps, than in all others, his 
dramatic skill, ever under the con- 
trol of a severe taste, is best shown. 
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The rebellion of Wyat and the men 
of Kent is depicted with fidelity and 
warmth of colour, but the con- 
stancy in her faith, the strength of 
will, and simplicity of view, of the 
irl-martyr, executed for her mis- 
ortune in being proclaimed a queen, 
offer even a more congenial subject 
for Mr. Dixon’s glowing pen. The 
scenes he reproduces can never fade 
from English story. When Father 
Feckenham, the new Dean of St. 
Paul’s, sent by Mary to Lady Jane 
to “ convert” or brought back word 
to his patron that he had failed in 
his object, 


“Mary became wild with rage. She bade 
her secretaries draw up warrants for her 
death. She sent for Grey, who was a pri- 
soner in the country. There were ways of 
adding bitterness to death, and Mary studied 
and employed them all. She could separate 
the husband from his wife in their last hours 
on earth; she could march Guilford under 
Lady Jane’s window, as he went by to exe- 
cution; she could drive the cart with his 
dead body past her door; she could prepare 
a scaffold on the open green, under Lady 
Jane’s eyes ; she could bring up Grey to see 
his daughter slain; she could refuse to let 
her have a minister of her own faith to pray 
with her; she could send her Jesuits and 
confessors to disturb the solemnity of her 
final night on earth. All these things she 
could do, and she did; and all these things 
must have been of Mary’s will.” 


Mr. Dixon’s estimate of the cause 
of Oranmer’s momentary weakness 
and recantation, is at once just and 
generous ; the flesh rather than the 
spirit of the Reformer failed. No 
taint of unworthy motive stained 
his “denial of the most cherished 
sentiments of his life.” It was the 
cold and misery of the Bloody Tower 
that broke him down. Persecutors 
have well understood the effect of 
debility of the frame in forcing the 
obstinate wills of heretics into sub- 
jection. History reverentially records 
the triumphant deaths of martyrs ; 
but how many of whom it has taken 
no account may have shrunk from 
the last sacrifice through sheer decay 
of bodily strength, retaining in their 
hearts the unchanged convictions 
which, in Cranmer's case, ultimately 
subdued weakness itself, and inspired 
him to die a hero. Mary and her 
advisersseemed to have accomplished 
their purpose of humiliating the 
Reformation when Cranmer proved a 
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craven, but their triumph was short 
and 7“ lustre of oe final act o_o 
away for ever the pa yy the 
evil effect of his miserable fall. His- 
torians have passed over without 
notice the fact of Cranmer’s having 
been confined in the Bloody Tower. 
It was left for Mr. Dixon to state 
this fact. Not only in his apprecia- 
tion of Cranmer’s character, but in 
his elucidation of the history of the 
times of Mary, so far as these pro- 
perly came within the scope of his 
subject, Mr. Dixon shows much high- 
er qualities than those of the mere 
literary artist, or even ordinary his- 
torian. His grasp of principles is 
unhesitating ; his power to search in- 
to the intrigues of the day and ex- 
ose all their motives, remarkable. 
e has the knowledge and habit of 
thought of the statesman, and causes 
his reader, bya few inasterly touches, 
to understand what part each promi- 
nent character occupies in history ; 
what were his or her designs, and how 
circumstances favoured or frustrated 
their plans. Several of his chapters 
are more pure history than topogra- 
phy or biography, and are written 
with a philosophy and an accuracy of 
style which greatly elevate the char- 
acter of the volume. His opinions are 
sound. “ From the hour,” he says, “ of 
her stepping on English soil, Mary 
Stuart began to plotagainst Elizabeth’s 
peace, and in all her plots she had the 
rsonal sanction and service of John 
lie, the able and learned Bishop of 
Ross, who became her agent, her con- 
fessor, and her spy. This bishop was 
a divine of the Ytalian and Spanish 
type; supple, tolerant, unscrupu- 
lous; aman of courts and of affairs ; 
easy with fair sinners, facile with the 
great; never afraid of lying and 
deceit, and bent on serving his 
Church, even though he should have 
to do so at the peril of his soul. The 
plots and counterplots of the crafty 
woman, and her yet more crafty 
priest, have no examples, except in 
the Spanish and Italian comedy in 
intrigue. Her fair face won friends 
for her among the English lords, and 
a bold attempt by Leslie, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Duke of Northum- 
berland to re-establish the Roman 
Catholic religion, which signally failed, 
would not have been undertaken had 
Mary not madea considerable impres- 
sion. With his friend, Ridolphi, the 
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Papal agent, who “had. drawn up a 
list of men in the English court on 
whom the Pope could rely,” the 
Bishop of Ross planned the issuing of 
a Papal Bull, the casting down of 
Elizabeth, and the rising against her 
of “all good Catholics.” When the 
Bull arrived the Queen was to be 
declared dethroned, the Catholic lords 
were to seize the Tower, the Spanish 
arty were to come into authority, 
ry was to be crowned in Westmin- 
ster, and the “ Universal Church ” 
restored. The plot was a fine one 
on paper, but lie’s instruments 
failed him, and, in truth, he failed 
himself. A raid of some English 
troops into the Western Highlands 
piqued him into a premature publi- 
cation of the Papal brief. The barons 
were not ready, and as the London 
citizens read the Bull and passed on 
laughing, the great conspiracy ended 
like a farce, except to Leslie and his 
agents. The workings of the conspi- 
racy are very fully and vividly de- 
icted by Mr. Dixon. The Queen had 
en averse to taking life for political 
offences before then, but the dangerous 
nature of this combination overcame 
her determination to make her reign, 
in this respect, a contrast to preceding 
ages of cruel persecution and mur- 
der. The safety of the State impera- 
tively demanded a sterner course. IJt 
is the glory, however, of Elizabeth’s 
rule that she, for twelve years, never 
signed a sentence of death for a poli- 
tical offence. Until Mary Stuart came 
into England, and the Papal Bull was 
issued, “she banished from English 
life the old dark image of the heads- 
man and his block.” What wonder 
that the poet called her country 
“ Merrie England?” When the inevi- 
table executions began— 


“Norfolk was the first to die; and the 
fact that he was the first political offender 
since Her Majesty’s reign began, occurred 
to him on the scaffold; adding, as it would 
seem, a pang to the bitterness of his remorse. 
He died denouncing the Pope’s religion, and 
humbly begging his pardon of the Queen. 
‘I am the first in Her Majesty's reign to 
suffer; may I be the last!’ he cried. The 
assembly sobbed, ‘ Amen.’ 

“A few days later Northumberland was 
put to the axe in York.” 


Passing along from picture to pic- 
ture in Mr. Dixon’s well-stored gallery 
of scenes and characters, we reach his 
chapter on Raleigh, on which, most 
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naturally, he seems to have bestowed 
especial pains. Many years ago he 
noted, in the “State Papers,” evidence 
then unknown, that Raleigh spent a 
great portion of his imprisonment in 
the Bloody Tower and garden house, 
where he was permitted to receive 
the wits and poets and scholars and 
inventors of his time ; “to crack light 
jokes ; to discuss rabbinical lore; to 
sound the depths of philosophy; to 
a out Virginia; to study the ship- 
builders’ art. In this garden-house 
he distilled essences and spirits ; com- 
pounded his great cordial ; discovered 
a method, afterwards lost, of turning 
saltwater into sweet; received the 
visits of Prince Henry; wrote his 
political tracts; invented the modern 
war-ship ; wrote his “History of the 
World.” Mr. Dixon’s estimate of 
Raleigh is as eloquent in expression 
as it is just. 

When all that can be written 
against him has been penned, Ra- 
leigh remains a man ;— 


“A proud man, if you like; nay, a cruel 
and selfish man, if you insist; yet a vital 
force in the city, in the court, in the camp; 
not a form, a phrase, a convention, as the 
masses of men are and must be in every 
age and in every place. You may like an 
original force in your midst, or you may 
dislike it; most men distrust aspower which 
disturbs them with a sense of the untried 
and the unknown; but you cannot help 
being drawn towards such a force for either 
love or hate, Raleigh was a man; and 
whataman! Even among a race of giants 
to what a size he grew! Other men, when 
we come to them, may be great in parts; 
this man was great in all parts. From 
the highest masters in special arts he 
had nothing to learn. Spenser could not 
teach him song. Hatton was danced by 
him out of court and fortune. Burghley 
feared his subtlety and craft. Mayerne 
took lessons from him in physic. Jonson 
consulted him on dramatic art. Effingham 
praised him asa sailor. Bacon thought it 
an honour to contend with him for the prize 
of eloquence. Hawkins, Frobisher, all the 
adventurous seamen of his generation, looked 
upon him as their master. Bilson retired 
from a tussel with him on theology, ad- 
mitting his defeat. Pett learned from Ra- 
leigh how to build ships. No man of his 
generation offered to compete with him asa 
writer of English prose. Even in the trifle 
of personal beauty few were his equals. 
Poet, student, soldier, sailor, courtier, orator, 
historian, statesman—in each and every 
sphere he seemed to have a special power 
and a separate life. 

“In the second place, Raleigh is still a 
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power among us; a power in the Old World 
and in the New World; hardly less visible 
in England than in America, where the beau- 
tiful capital of a chivalrous nation bears his 
name. Raleigh’s public life was spent in 
raising England to her true rank; and the 
mode by which he sought to raise her was 
by making her the mother of Free States.” 


His career begins with a love pas- 
sage. His first imprisonment in the 
Tower, the fruit of Elizabeth's anger 
with him for scandalising her court 
by his amour with her maid of 
honour, Bessie Throgmorton, gives 
Mr. Dixon an rey for the 
lighter exercise of his pencil. 


“ Bessie was lovely, witty, and an orphan. 
All the gay lordlings of the court admired 
her. Tall, slender, fair, with light blueeyes 
and goldéh hair. She was a perfect contrast 
to Raleigh, whose dark and saturnine beauty 
half repelled while it strangely allured the 
beholder’s eye. Bessie listened to his words,as 
shepherdesses listen to their swains in those 
pastoral tales which were only too much in 
vogue. 

As at noon Dulcina rested 
In her sweet and shady bower, 
Cameashepherd . . . 


the like of whom has seldom tempted woman 
to her sorrow. He was no lout with bill 
and crook; but a shining youth, bright 
with the sun and tawny with the sea, Spen- 
ser has pictured him in glowing verse. ‘The 
Shepherd of the Ocean’ he was dight; but 
the softer arts were all to him like the 
sciences of the sea. He knew them all; 
and most, as Spenser writes, he knew the 
seducing phrase of love. 


Full sweetly tempered is that muse of his, 

That can empierce a prince’s mighty heart. 
Dulcina listened to his lays, and whispering 
tongues soon bore the news of her deception 
to the Queen. 

‘* Elizabeth was deeply hurt; not, as the 
triflers say, because Raleigh deserted her 
side for that of a younger beauty; but be- 
cause he sullied her court and wronged his 
own manhood by scandalous amour. To 
Bessie, her orphan maid of honour, the 
Queen was like a mother; and friends at 
court sent word to Raleigh, who was then 
at Chatham, making ready for a voyage, 
that he would have to stay at home and 
wed a wife. The lover laughed over words 
which he received as an idle threat. 
‘Marry,’ he cried, ‘there is none on the 
face of the earth that I will be fastened 
unto.’ But the Queen was not a woman 
to forgive him such a deed; and when he 
slipt away to sea in the Garland, hoping to 
fall in with the Spanish silver fleet, and 
come home crowned with glory and rich 
with spoil, she sent Sir Martin Frobisher 
in her swift pinnace, the Disdain, to fetch 
him back.” 
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Mr. Dixon believes the tale untrue 
that Raleigh attempted to lay hands 
upon himself. It was a rumour 
that the great prisoner had, when 
at table, snatched up a knife, laid 
bare his breast, and plunged the 
steelinto his flesh. The point, it was 
said, struck on a bone and glanced 
aside from the vital part, on which 
Raleigh threw away the weapon, cry- 
ing, “There, an end.” Mr. Dixon 
does not believe the story. The 
circulators of it had a purpose in 
the invention, and if Raleigh wished 
to take away his life, it is not 
likely he would have failed to do so. 
A letter some years ago printed, pur- 
porting to be from Raleigh to his 
wife, and quoted in support of the 
attempted suicide, is now discovered 
to be a forgery. Many suspected 
that the rumour of suicide was sent 
abroad as a test of public feeling. 
His name “was a power in the land 
before which a bolder prince than 
James might have bent his brows. 
sa) «ae oan in him a 
master; and Effingham, though of 
the rank of Lord High Admiral of 
England, had been seen to pay him 
the extraordinary homage of wiping 
the dust from his shoes.” hen 
Raleigh came to see that it was 
really determined to hold him fast 
for life, 


“Lady Raleigh came to live at the Tower, 
with little Wat; and in the chamber in 
which King Edward had been killed, her 
second son, baby Carew, was born. But she 
could not sit by her husband’s side a silent 
witnesss of his pain. She was often at 
Sherborne Castle, their magnificent home 
in Dorset; oftener still in the galleries of 
Whitehall, on the terraces of Windsor, 
among the fish-ponds at Theobalds; weary- 
ing the King with her petitions; troubling 
the Court with a remembrance of her 
wrongs. No captive ever found a bolder, 
@ more winning advocate than Lady 
Raleigh. Her efforts were all in vain.” 


Raleigh in the Tower was— 
“ A sight to see—not only for his fame and 
name, but for his picturesque and dazzling 
figure. Fifty-one years old; tall, tawny, 
splendid, with the bronze of " tropical sims 
on his carmine cheek; a bushy head, a 
round moustache, and a ripple of curling 
hair, which his man Peter took an hour’ to 
dress. Apparelled as became such a 
figure, in scarf and band of the richest 
colour and costliest stuff, in cap and plume 
worth a ransom, in jacket powdered with 
gems; his whole attire, from cap to shoe- 
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strings, blazing with rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls. He was allowed to be one of the 
handsomest men alive.” 


Crowds flocked to talk to him. He 
was dangerous even as an imprisoned 
genius, until a jailer was found who 
deprived him of all liberties, heaped 
upon him many indignities, and 
ee him as if he had been mixed 

with repeated conspiracies, Sir 
V illiam Wood was an active and 
unscrupulous sentinel, and so jealous 
of the popular homage paid to 
Raleigh that he wrote to Cecil— 
“ Raleigh doth nowshow himself upon 
the wal all in his garden to the view of 
the people, who 
which made me bold to restrain him 
again.” Under this persecution Ra- 
leigh’s character changed. His mind 
became more active as his hopes of 
release vanished. “ A thousand 
things which had crossed him in 
his busier days came back in his cell 
and occupied his thoughts.” Having 
caught the idea of a new method of 
purging the brine from water, he 
set to work. “ Lighting his fires and 
boiling his sea-water, he struck upon 
a way of expelling salt—a precious 
discovery, which he tested in his 
latest voyage, and found to act, but 
the secret of which was vnhappily 
lost, with much that was still more 
precious, in Palace-yard. Two hun- 
dred years elapsed before men of 
science got the clue again, when 
Irving recovered the lost secret ; but 
no doubt can exist as to Raleigh’s 
claim. Wilson wrote down the words 
from Raleigh’s lips: “ He fell to 
tell me of his inventing the means to 
make salt water fresh or sweet, by 
furnaces of copper in the forecastle, 
and distilling Hi the salt water as it 
were by a bucket, putting in a pipe, 
and within a quarter of an hour it 
will run by a spigot, and the water 
as sweet as milk.” His physical 
sufferings ; his search for the elixir 
of life— his “great cordial ;’ his 
ardent pursuit of science ; his con- 
ferences with learned men; his 
“ History of the World ;” his re- 
lease, and voyage ; his return ; his 
fresh arrest—all these are lifelike 
sketches on the canvas of Mr. Dixon. 
When Prince Henry visited the Tower 
‘to hear Raleigh talk,” and listened 
to his discourse on the art of war by 
sea, fired by the enthusiasm of the 
august prisoner, he observed to one 


zaze upon him, 
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of his attendants, “ No man but my 
father would keep such a bird in a 
cage.” James’s conduct is only ac- 
counted for by Mr. Dixon’s explana- 
tion. He “had the strange disease, 
so rare in Scottish men, of physical 
cowardice. He was not tender of 
heart ; he was, in fact, so fond of 
seeing pain, that he more than once 
came down to the Tower that he 
might feast his eyes on broken joints 
and quivering flesh. Yet hislife was 
spent in one long spasm of personal 
fear. He fainted at the sight of a 
drawn sword; he trembled at the 
roar of saluting guns ; the name of 
a renowned warrior filled him with 
superstitious dread. On this base 
weakness the adversaries of his 
country worked. They filled his 
mind with pictures of secret poison- 
ers and assassins. His dreams be- 
came hot with visions of Jesuits 
and conspirators; his soul was cowed 
by. phantoms, taking the shape of 
agile and unscrupulous men, who 
from the vantage ground of a distant 
court, could either drop arsenic into 
his wine, or sharpen against him a 
bravo’s knife.” 

Better a tyrant strong and arule to 
himself in his despotism, than the 
trembling grasp of the timid and 
superstitious but cruel monarch, 
whose fears make him energetic only 
to hate without cause, and to strike 
without reason. 

In this hasty view of Mr. Dixon’s 
volume we have quoted so freely that 
it would be superfluous to add any 
criticism of its style or matter. The 
book is more than entertaining; in 
many portions it is fascinating in 
its restoration of old scenes and 
heroes to the actual sight. The effect is 
often almost magical, and in all parts 
the interest is vigorously maintained. 
Just enough of history is interwoven 
with the unfolding of the Tower 
scenes, to relieve the work from any 
charge of being merely meant to while 
away an hour. Those new lights on 
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English story are curious and numer- 
ous. Mr. Dixon’s powers of discri- 
mination, the range of his informa- 
tion, the largeness of his conceptions, 
his liberal and sympathetic habit of 
thought, his anatomy of the human 
character, his strict truthfulness, his 
thorough patriotism,and honest desire 
to glorify what is admirable, aa well 
as condemn what is false or wicked 
all added to his rich vocabulary and 
lively imaginativeness, qualify Mr. 
Dixon in the highest degree for the 
performance of the task he has thus 
delightfully discharged. We congra- 
tulate him on the complete success 
of his effort to make the scenes and 
incidents of Her Majesty’s Tower 
familiar as household words in the 
nation, whose most glorious and 
most painful reminiscences alike 
cluster about that one spot. One 
less conscientious and erudite than 
Mr. Dixon would have brought 
together an ill-arranged and doubt- 
fully correct series of unconnected 
tales, strung together by no lar 
review of the times when the 
events occurred. Such a work would 
deserve to be considered as a book 
for the season, merely to be glanced 
over like the last new novel, and flung 
aside. But to such a performance 
Mr. Dixon’s Tower is in every way 
a contrast. He writes as one who 
feels that he is inditing a companion- 
book to History, filling up all inter- 
stices, imparting !ife to places where 
its characters stand ranged like 
statues, impassive and uninspiring ; 
showing the social condition of the 
people, their customs, habits, and 
mode of thought, in critical times. 
Mr. Dixon has well achieved his noble 
design, and the numerous testimonies 
borne already to the interest his 
pages have produced in the reading 
world, are a proof that he has suc- 
ceeded in his object, and laid the 
public once more under a real obliga- 
tion. 
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THE WYVERN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SQUIRE'S ELDEST 80N COMES HOME. 


Tuus was old Squire Fairfield un- 
expectedly transformed, and much to 
the horror of pretty Alice Maybell, 
appeared in the character of a lover, 
grim, ungainly, and without the least 
chance of that brighter transforma- 
tion which ultimately more than re- 
conciles “ beauty ” to her conjugal re- 
lations with the “ beast.’’ 

Grotesque and even ghastly it 
would have seemed at any time. But 
now it was positively dismaying, and 
poor troubled little Alice Maybell, on 
reaching her room, sat down on the 
side of her bed, and to the horror and 
bewilderment of old Dulcibella, wept 
bitterly and long. 

The harmless gabble of the old 
nurse, who placed herself by her side, 
patting her all the time upon the 
shoulder, was as the sound of a hum- 
ming in the woods in summer time, 
or the crooning of a brook. Though 
her ear was hardly conscious of it, 
perhaps it soothed her. 

Next day there was a little stir at 
Wyvern, for Charles—or as he was 
oftener called, Captain Fairfield— ar- 
rived. This “elderly young gentle- 
man,” as Lady Wyndall called him, 
led a listless life there. He did not 
much affect rustic amusements ; he 
fished now and then, but cared little 
for shooting, and less for hunting. 
His time hung heavy on his hands, 
and he did not well know what to do 
with himself. He smoked and strolled 
about a good deal, and rode into Wy- 
vern and talked with the townspeople. 
But the country plainly bored him, 
and not the less that his sojourn had 
been in London, and the contrast 
made matters worse. Alice Maybell 
had a headache that morning, and 
not caring to meet the old Squire ear- 
- than was inevitable, chose to say 


The Ca +m , who, travelling b the 


mail, had arrived at eight o’c oe 
took his place at the breakfast-table 
at nine, and received for welcome a 
gruff nod from the Squire, and the 
tacit permission to grasp the knuckles 
which he grudgingly extended to 
shake them. 


,’ 


In that little drama in which tlie 
old Squire chose now to figure, his 
son Charles was confoundedly in the 


way. 

“ Well, and what were you doin’ in 
Lunnon all this time?” grumbled 
Squire Harry when he had finished 
his rasher and his cup of coffee, after 
a long, hard look at Charles, who, in 
happy unconsciousness, crunched his 
toast, and read the county paper. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I didn’t 
hear—you were saying?” said 
See looking up and lowering the 


r ee was saying, I don’t 
think you went all the way to Lun- 
non to say your prayers in St. Paul’s; 
eae bin losing money in those 
1ells and places ; when your pocket’s 
full away you go and leave it wi’ 
them town blackguards, and back 
you come as empty as a broken sack 
to live on me, and so on. Come, now, 
how much rent do you take by the 
year from that place your fool of a 
mother left ye—-the tartar !—hey ?” 

“T think, sir, about three hundred 
a year,” answered Charles. 

“Three hundred and eighty,” said 
the old man, with a grin and a wag 
of his head. “I’m not so old that I 
can’t remember éhut—three hundred 
and eighty ; and ye flung that away 
in Lunnon taverns and operas, on 
dancers.and dicers, and ye come back 
here without a shillin’ left to bless 
yourself, to ride my horses and drink 
my wine ; and ye call that fair play. 
Come along, here.” 

And, followed by his mastiff, he 
marched stiffly out of the room. 

Charles was surprised at this ex- 
plosion, and sat looking after the grim 
old man, not knowing well what to 
make of it, for Squire Harry was 
openhearted enough, and never 
counted the cost of his hospitalities, 
and had never grudged him his home 
at W vern before. 

tach he knows about it,” thought 
Charles ; “ time enough, though. If 
I’m de trop here I can take my port- 
manteau and umbrella, and make my 
bow and go cheerfully.” 
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The tall Captain, however, did not 
look cheerful, but pale and angry, as 
he stood up and kicked the news- 
paper, which fell across his foot, 

ercely. He looked out of the win- 
dow, with one hand in his pocket, in 
sour rumination. Then he took hisrod 
and flies and cigar-case, and strolled 
down to the river, where, in that en- 

rossing and monotonous delight, cele- 
looted of old by Venablesand Walton, 
he dreamed away the dull hours. 

Blessed resource for those mys- 
terious mortals to whom nature ac- 
cords it—stealing away, as they wan- 
der solitary along the devious river- 
bank, the memory, the remorse, and 
the miseries of life, like the flow and 
music of the shadowy Lethe. 

This Captain did not look like the 
man his father had described him— 
an anxious man, rather than a man 
of pleasure—a man who was no 
sooner alone than he seemed to brood 
over some intolerable care, and, ex- 
cept during the exercise of his “ gentle 
craft,” his looks were seldom happy 
or serene. 

The hour of dinnercame. A part 
of three,. by no means well assorted. 
The old Squire in no genial mood and 
awfully silent. Charles silent and 
abstracted too; his body sittin 
there eating its dinner, and his sou 
wandering with black care and other 

»hantoms by far-off Styx. The young 
Yad had her own thoughts to her- 
self, uncomfortable thoughts. 

At last the old Squire spoke to the 
intruder, with a look that might have 
laid him in the Red Sea. 

“In my time young fellows were 
more alive, and had something to say 
for themselves. I don't want your 
talk myself over py ene, but you 
should ’a spoke to her—’tisn’t civil— 
’tweren’t the way in my day. I don’t 
think ye asked her ‘ How are ye? 
since ye came back. Lunnon manners, 
may be.” 

“Oh, but I assure you Idid. I 
could not have made such an omis- 
sion. Alice will tell = I was not 
quite so stupid,” said Charles, raising 
his eyes, and looking at her. 

“ Not that it signifies, mind ye, the 
crack of a whip, whether ye did or 
no,” continued the Squire ; “but ye 
may as well remember that ye’re not 
brother and sister exactly, and ye’ll 
call her Miss Maybell, and not Alice 


no longer.” 
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The Captain stared. The old Squire 
looked resolutely at the brandy-flask 
from which he was pouring into his 
tumbler. Alice Maybell’s eyes were 
lowered to the edge of her plate, and 
with the tip of her finger she fiddled 
with the crumbs on the table-cloth. 
She did not know what to say, or 
what might be coming. 

So soon as the Squire had quite 
compounded his brandy-and-water he 
lifted his surly eyes to his son with 
a flush on his aged cheek, and wagged 
his head with oracular grimness, and 
silence descended again for a time 
upon the three kinsfolk. 

This uncomfortable party, I sup- 
pose, were off again each on their own 
thoughts in another minute. But no 
one said a word for some time. 

“ By-the-bye, Alice—Miss May- 
bell, I mean—I saw in London a little 
picture that would have interested 
you,” said the Captain, “an enamelled 
miniature of Marie Antoinette, a 
pretty little thing, only the size of 
your watch ; you ,an’t think how 
spirited and beautiful it was.” 

“And why the dickens didn’t ye 
buy it, and make her a compliment of 
it ¢ Much good tellin’ her how pretty 
it was,” said the Squire sulkily : 
‘twasn’t for want o’ money. 
it, in my day a young fellow ’d be 
ashamed to talk o’ such a thing with- 
out he had it in his pocket to make an 
offer of ;” and the old Squire mutiered 
sardonically to his brandy-and-water, 
and neither Miss Alice nor Captain 
Fairfield knew well what to say. The 
old man seemed bent on extinguishing 
or little symptom of a lighting up 
of the gloom which his presence in- 
duced. 

They came at last into the draw- 
ing-room. The Squire took his 
accustomed place by the fire, which 
even in summer smouldered in the 
grate, In due time came his “ night- 
cap.” Miss Alice played his airs 
over and over on the piano. The 
Captain yawned stealthily into his 
hand at intervals, and at last stole 


as 
“Well, Ally, here we are at last, 
irl. That moping rascal’s gone to 
is bed; I thought he’d never ’a 
gone. And now come here, ye little 
fool, I want to talk to ye. Come, I 
sy what the devil be ye afeared on? 
I'd like to see the fellow’d be uncivil 
to you. 


My wife, as soon as the 
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lawyers can write out the parch- 
ments, the best settlements has ever 
bin made on a Fairfield’s wife since 
my great uncle’stime. Why, ye look 
as frightened, ye pretty little fool, as 
if I was a-going to rob ye, instead of 
making ye lady o’ Wyvern, and 
giving ye every blessed thing I have 
on earth. That’s right !” 

He had taken her timid little 
hand in his bony and tremulous 
grasp, 

“ Pll have ye grander than any that 
ever has been”—he was looking in 
her face with an exulting glare of 
admiration—“ and I'll give ye the 
diamonds for your own, mind, and 
Ill have your picture took by a 
yainter. There was never a lady o’ 

yvern fit to hold a candle to ye, 
and I’m a better man than half the 
young fellows that’s going ; and ye’ll 
do as ye like—wi’ servants, and house, 
and horses, and all—Ill deny ye in 
nothing. And why, sweetheart, 
didn’t you come down this morning ¢ 
Was you ailing, child—was pretty 
Ally sick in earnest ?”’ 

“A headache, sir. I—I have it 
still—if—if you would not mind, I'll 
be better, sir, in my room. I’ve 
had a very bad headache. It will be 

uite well, I dare say, by to-morrow. 
You are very kind, sir; you have 
always been very kind, sir ; I never 
can thank you—never, never, sir, as 
I feel.” 

“Tut, folly, nonsense, child ; wait 
till all’s done, and thank me then, if 
ye will. I'll make ye as fine as the 
queen, and finer.” Every now and 
then he emphasized his harangue b 
kissing her cheeks and lips, whic: 
added to her perplexity and terror, 
and made her skin flame with the 
boisterous rasp of his stubbled chin. 
“ And ye’ll be my little duchess, my 
beauty ; ye will, my queen 0’ dia- 
monds, you roguey-poguey-woguey, 
as cunning as a dog-fox ;” and in the 
midst of these tumultuous endear- 
ments she managed to break away 
from the amorous ogre, and was out 
of the door, and up the stairs to her 
room, and old Dulcibella, before his 


tardy pursuit had reached the cross- 


door. 
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An hour has passed, and the young 
lady stood up, and placing her arms 
about her neck, kissed old Dulcibella. 

“Will you take a candle, darling,” 
she said, “and go down and see 
whether the cross-door is shut?” 

Down went old Dulcibella, the stairs 
creaking under her, and the young 
lady, drying her eyes, looked at her 
watch, drew the curtain at the win- 
dow, placed the candle on the table 
near it, and then, shading her eyes 
with her hand, looked out earnestly. 

The window did not command the 
avenue, it was placed in the side of 
the house. A moonlighted view she 
looked out upon; a soft declivity, 
from whose grassy slopes rose grand 
old trees, some in isolation, some in 
groups of twos and threes, all slum- 
bering in the hazy light and still air, 
and beyond rose, softer in the dis- 
tance, gentle undulating uplands, 
studded with trees, and near their 
summits, more thickly clothed in 
forest. 

She opened the window softly, and 
looking out, sighed in the fresh air of 
night, and heard from the hollow the 
distant rush and moan of running 
waters, and her eye searched the fore- 
ground of this landscape. The trunk 
of one of the great trees near the 
house seemed to become animated, 
and projected a human figure, nothing 
awful or ghastiy—a man in a short 
cloak, with a wide-awake hat on. 
Seeing the figure in the window, he 
lifted his hand, looking towards her, 
and approaching the side of the house 
with caution, glanced this way and 
that till he reached the house. 

The old servant at the same time 
returned and told her that the door 
was locked as usual. 

“You remain here, Dulci¥ella—no 
—J shan’t take a candle,” and with 
a heavy sigh she left the room, and 
treading lightly descended the stairs, 
and entered a wainscoted room, on 
the ground floor—with two windows, 
through which came a faint reflected 
light. Standing close to the nearer 
of these was the man with whom she 
had exchanged from the upper room 
the signals I have mention 
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Swirtty she went to the window 
and raised it without noise, and in a 
moment they were locked in each 
others arms. 

4 Darling, darling,” was audible ; 
ant 

“Oh, Ry! do you love me still ?” 

“ Adore you, darling! adore you 
my little violet, that grew in the 
shade—my only, only darling.” 

* And i have been so miserable. 
Oh, Ry—that heart-breaking disap- 
pointment—that dreadful moment— 
you'll never know half I felt; as I 
knocked at that door, expecting to 
see my own darling’s face—and then 
—I could have thrown myself from 
the rock over that glen. But you’re 
here, and I have you after all—and 
now I must never lose you again— 
never, never.” 

‘* Lose me, darling ; you never did, 
and never shall ; but { could not go— 
I dare not. Every fellow, you know, 
owes money, and I'm in that sor 
plight like the rest, and just what 
told you would have happened, and 
that you know would have been 
worse ; but I think that’s all settled, 
and lose me! not for one moment 
ae can you lose me, my beautiful 
idol.” 

“ Oh, yes—that’s so delightful, and 
Ry and his poor little violet will be 
so happy, and he'll never love any- 
one but her.” 

“ Never, darling, never.” 

And he never did. 

“ Never—of course, never.” 

“And I’m sure it could not be 
helped your not being at Carwell.” 

“Of course it couldn’t—how could 
it? Don’t you know everything ? 
You’re my own reasonable, wise little 
girl, and you would not like to bore 
and worry your poor Ry. I wish to 
God I were my own master, and you'd 
soon see then who loves you best in 
all the world.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure of it.” 

“Yes, darling, you are; if we are 
to be happy, you must be sure of it. 
If there’s force in language, or proof 
in act, you can’t doubt me—you must 
know how I adore you—what motive 
on earth could I have in saying so, 
but one ?”” 


“ None, none, darling, darling Ry— 


it’s only my folly, and you'll forgive 
a poor foolish little bird ; and oh, 

, is not this dreadful—but better, 
I suppose, that is, when a few miser- 
able hours are over, and I gone—and 
we happy—your poor little violet and 
Ry happy together for the rest of 
our lives.’ 

“T think so, I do, all our days; 
and you understand everything I told 
you ¢” 

“ Everything—yes—about to-mor- 
row morning—quite.” 

“The walk isn’t too much ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

* And old Dulcibella shall follow 
you early in the day to Draunton— 

ou remember the name of the 
ouse ?” 

“Yes, the Tanzy Well.” 

“Quite right, wise little woman, 
and you know, darling, you must not 
stir out—quiet as it is, you might be 
seen ; it is only a few hours’ caution, 
and then we need not care; but I 
don’t want pursuit, and a scene, and 
to agitate my poor little fluttered 
bird more than is avoidable. Even 
when you look out of the window 
keep your veil down ; and—and just 
reach the Tanzy House, and do as I 
say, and you may leave all the rest to 
me. Wait a moment—who’s here ? 
No—no—nothing. But I had better 
leave you now—yes, darling—it is 
wiser—some of the people may be 
peeping, and I'll go.” 

And so a tumultuous good-night, 
wild tears, and hopes, and panic, and 
blessings, and that brief interview 
was over. 

The window was shut, and Alice 
Maybell in her room —the lovers not 
to meet again till forty miles away ; 
and with a throbbing heart she lay 
down, to think and cry, and long for 
the morning she dreaded. 

Morning came, and the breakfast 
hour, and the old Squire over his cup 
of coffee and rasher, called for Mrs. 
Durdin, the housekeeper, and said 


e-— 
“Miss Alice, I hear, is oe 


morning ; ye can see old Dulcibella, 
and make out would she like the 
doctor should look in, and would she 
like anything nice for breakfast—a 
slice of the goose-pie, or what? and 
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send down to the town for the doctor 
if she or old Dulcibella thinks well 
of it, and if it should be in church 
time, call him out of his pew, and 
find out what she’d like to eat or 
drink ;” and with his usual gruff nod 
he dismissed her. 

“T should be very happy to go to 
the town if you wish, sir,” said Char- 
les Fairfield, desiring, it would seem, 
to re-establish his character for polite- 
ness, “and I’m extremely sorry, I’m 
sure, that poor Ally—I mean, that’s 
Miss Maybell—is so ill.” 

** You won’t cry though, I warrant ; 
and there’s people enough in Wvvern 
to send of her messages without 
troubling you,” said the Squire. 

The Captain, however fiercely, had 
let this unpleasant speech pass un- 
challenged. 

The old Squire was two or three 
times at the foot of the stairs before 
churchtime, bawling inquiries after 
Miss Alice’s health, and messages for 
her private ear, to old Dulcibella. 

Theold Squire never missed church. 
He was as punctual as his ancestor, 
old Sir Thomas Fairfield, who was 
there every Sunday and feast-day, 
lying on his book praying, in tarnish- 
ed red, blue, and gold habiliments of 
the reign of James IL. in which he 
died, and took form of painted stone, 
and has looked straight up, with his 
side to the wall, and his hands 
joined in supplication ever since. If 
the old Squire did not trouble himself 
with reading, nor much with prayer, 
and thought over such topics as 
suited him, during divine service— 
he at least went through the drill of 
the rubrics decorously, and stood 
erect, sat down, or kneeled, as if he 
were the ordained fugleman of his 
tenantry assembled in the old church. 

Uaptain Fairfield, a handsome fel- 
low, notwithstanding his years, with 
the keen blue eye of his race—a lazy 
man, and reserved, but with the hot 
blood of the Fairfields in his veins, 
which showed itself dangerously on 
occasion, occupied a corner of this 
great oak enclosure, at the remote 
end from lis father. Like him he 

ursued his private ruminations with 
ittle interruption from the x 4 in 
which he ostensibly joined. These 
ruminations were, to judye from his 
countenance, of a saturnine and sulky 
sort, He was thinking over his 
father’s inhospitable language, and 
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making up his mind, for though in- 
dolent, he was proud and fiery, to 
take steps upon it, and to turn his 
back, perhaps, for many a day, on 
Wyvern. 

The sweet old organ of Wyvern 
pealed, and young voices swelled the 
chorus of love and praise, and still 
father and son were coifronted in 
dark antipathy. The vicar read his 
text from Holy Writ, aud preached 
on the same awful themes ; the trans- 
itoriness of our days; love, truth, 
purity, eternal life, déath eternal ; 
and still this same unnatural chill and 
darkness was beiween them. Moloch 
sat unseen by the old man’s side, and 
in the diapason of the organ moaned 
his thirst for his sacrifices. Evil 
spirits amused the young man’s brain 
with pictures of his slights and 
wrongs, and with their breath heated 
his vengeful heart. The dreams of 
both were interrupted by the vicar’s 
sonorus blessing, and they shook 
their ears, and kneeled down, and 
their dreams came back again. 

So it was Sunday—“ better day, 
better deed”—when a smouldering 
quarrel broke suddenly into fire and 
thunder in the manor-house of 
Wyvern. 

here is, we know, an estate of 
£6,000 a year, in a ring fence, round 
this old house. It owes somethin 
alarming, but the parish village an 
manor of Wyvern have belonged, 
time out of mind, to the Fairfield 
family. 

A very red sunset, ominous of 
storm, floods the western sky with 
its wild and sullen glory. The leaves 
of the great trees from whose recesses 
the small birds are singing their 
cheery serenade, flash and glimmer in 
it, as if a dew of fire had sprinkled 
them, and a blood-red flush lights up 
the brown feathers of the little 
birds. 

These Fairfields are a handsome 
race—showing handsome, proud Eng- 
lish faces. Brown haired, sometimes 
light, sometimes dark, with generally 
blue eyes, not mild, but fierce and keen. 

They are a race of athletes ; tall 
men, famous all that country round, 
generation, for 
prowess in the wrestling ring, at 
cudgels, and other games of strength. 
Famous, too, for worse matters. 
Strong-willed, selfish, cruel, on oca- 
sion, but with a gen erosity and cour- 
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age that make them ina manner 
popular. The character of the Fair- 
fields has the vices, and some of the 
better traits of feudalism. 

Charles Fairfield had been making 
up his mind to talk to his father. He 
had resolved to do so on his way 
home from church. With the cool 
air and clearer light, outside the 
porch, camea subsidence of his haste, 
and nodding here and there to friend 
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or old acquaintance, as he strode 
through the church-yard, he went a 
solitary way home, instead of open- 
ing his wounds and purposes then to 
his father. 

“Better at home; better at Wy- 
vern ; in an hour or so [’ll make all 
ready, and see him then.” 

So home, if home it was, by a 
—_ path, looking gloomily down on 
the daisies, strode Gharles Fairfield. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THE SQUIRE LOSES HIS GOLD-HEADED CANE, 


Tue sun, as I have said, was sink- 
ing among the western clouds with a 
melancholy glare ; Captain Fairfield 
was pacing slowly to and fro upon 
the broad terrace that extends, with 
a carved ballustrade, and many a 
stone flower-pot, along the rere of 
the old house. The crows were 
winging their way home, and the air 
was vocal with their faint cawings 
high above the old gray roof, andthe 
summits of the mighty trees, now 

lowing in that transitory light. His 

orse was ready saddled, and his 
portmanteau and other trifling 
effects had been despatched some 
hours before. 

“Ts there any good in bidding him 
good-bye?” hesitated the Captain. 

He was thinking of descending the 
terrace steps at the further end, and 
as he mounted his horse, leaving his 
valedictory message with the man 
who held it. But the spell of child- 
hood is not easily broken when it 
has been respected for so many after - 
years. The Captain had never got 
rid of the childish awe which began 
before he could remember. The 
virtues are respected ; but such vices 
as pride, violence, and hard-hearted- 
ness in a father are more respected 
still. 

Charles could approach a quarrel 
with that old despot ; he could stand 
at the very brink, and with a resent- 
ful and defiant eye scan the abyss ; 
but he could not quite make up his 
mind to the plunge. The old beast 
was soutterly violent and incalculable 
in his anger that no one could say to 
what weapons and extremities he 
might be driven in a combat with 
him, and where was the good in 
avowed hostilities? Must nota very 


few years, now, nine humiliation and 
oppression to an end ? 

harles Fairfield was saved the 
trouble of deciding for himself, how- 
ever, by the appearance of old 
Squire Harry, who walked forth 
from the handsome stone door-case 
upon the terrace, where his son stood 
ready for departure. 

The old man was walking wilh a 
measured tread, holding his head 
very high, with an odd flush on his 
face, and a sardonic smile, and he was 
talking inaudibly to himself. Charles 
saw in all this the signs of storm. 
In the old man’s hand was a letter 
firmly clutched. If he saw his son, 
who expected to be accosted by him, 
he ~ him by with as little notice 
as he bestowed on the tall rose-tree 
that grew in the stone pot by his side. 

The old Squire walked down the 
terrace, southward, towards the steps, 
the wild sunset sky to his right, 
the flaming windows of the house 
to his left. When he had gone ona 
few steps, his tall son followed him. 
Perhaps he thought it better that 
Squire Harry should be informed 
of his intended departure from his 
lips than that he should learn it from 
the groom who held the bridle of his 
horse. 

The Squire did not descend the 
steps, however ; he stopped short of 
them, and sat down in one of the 
seats that are placed at intervals 
under the windows. He leaned with 
both hands on his cane, the point of 
which he ground angrily into the 
gravel; in his fingers were still 
crumpled the letter. He was look- 
ing down with a very angry face, 
illuminated by the wild western sky, 
shaking his head and muttering. 
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' The tall, brown Captain stalked 
toward him, and touched his hat, ac- 
cording to his father’s reverential 
rule. 

“May I say a word, sir?” he 
asked. 

The old man stared in his face and 
nodded fiercely, and with this omin- 
ous invitation he complied. 

“ You were pleased, sir,” said he, 
“vesterday to express an opinion 
that, with the income I have, I 
ought to support myself, and no 
longer to trouble Wyvern. It was 
stupid of me not to think of that 
myself—very stupid—and all I can 
do is to lose no time about it ; and so 
I have sent my traps away, and am 
going to follow now, sir; and I 
couldn’t go, of course, sir, without 
saying farewell to you and——” He 
was on the point of adding—“ thank- 
ing you for all your kindness ;” but 
he recollected himself. Thank him, 
indeed! No, he could not bring 
himself to that. “And I am leaving 
now, sir, and good-bye.” 

“Ho, turning your back on Wy- 
vern, like all the rest! Well, sir, 
the world’s wide, you can choose your 
road. I don’t ask none o’ ye to stay 
and see me off—not IL. Tl not be 
without some one when I die to shut 
down my eyes, I dare say. Get ye 
gone.” ‘ 

“T thought, sir—in fact I was 
quite convinced,” said Charles Fair- 
field, a little disconcerted, “ that you 
had quite made up your mind, as I 
have mine, sir.” 

“So I had, sir—so I had. Don’t 
suppose I care a rush, sir, who goes 
—not ad—drush—not I. Better an 
empty house than a bad tenant.” 

Up rose the old man as he spoke, 
“ Away with them, say J ; bundle’em 
out—off wi’ them, bag and baggage ; 
there’s more like ye—read that,” and 
he thrust the letter at him like a pis- 
tol, and leaving it in his hand, turned 
and stalked slowly up the terrace, 
while the Captain read the following 
note :—“ Sir,—I hardly venture to 
hope that you will ever again think 
of me with that kindness which cir- 
cumstances com 
fully to requite. 1 owe you more than 
I can ever tell. I began to experience 

our kindness in my infancy, and it 
never failed me since. Oh, sir, 
do not, I entreat, deny me one last 
proof of your generosity—your for- 
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giveness. I leave Wyvern, and before 
these lines are in your hand, I shall 
have found another home. Soon, I 
trust, I shall be able to tell my bene- 
factor where. Inthe meantime may 
God recompense you, as I never can, 
for all your goodness to me. I leave 
the place where all my life has passed 
amid continual and unmerited kind- 
ness with the keenest anguish. Ag- 
gravated by my utter inability at pre- 
sent to repay your goodness by the 
poor acknowledgment of my confi- 
dence. Pray, sir, pardon me ; pray 
restore me to your good opinion, or, 
at least if you cannot forgive and re- 
ceive me again into your favour, 
spare me the dreadful affliction of 
your detestation, and in mercy try to 
forget 

“Your unhappy, but ever grateful 

“ ALICE MAYBELL.” 

When Charles Fairfiéld, having 
read this through, raised his eyes, 
they lighted on the old man, returning, 
and now within a few steps of him. 

“Well, there’s a lass for ye! I 
reared her like a child o’ my own— 
better, kinder than ever child was 
reared, and she’s hardly come to her 
full growth when she serves me like 
that. D—n ye, are ye tongue-tied ? 
what do you think of her ?” 

“Tt would not be easy, sir, on that 
letter, to pronounce,” said Charles 
Fairfield, disconcerted. “There's 
nothing there to show what her rea- 
sons are.” 

“Ye'r no Fairfield—ye’r not, ye’r 
none. If ye were, ye’d know when 
ye’r house was insulted; but ye’r 
none; yer a cold-blooded sneak, 
and no Fairfield.” 

“T don’t see that anything I could 
say, sir, would mend the matter,” 
said the Captain. 

“ Like enough ; but I'll tell ye what 
I think of her,” thundered the old 
man, half beside himself. And his 
language became so opprobrious and 
frantic, that his sonsaid, with a proud 
glare and a swarthy flush on his face, 

“T take my leave,sir ; for language 
like that [ll not stay to hear.’ 

“But ye'll not take ye’r leave, sir, 
till I choose, and ye shall stay,” 
— the old Squire, placing himself 

etween the Captain and the steps. 
“And Id like to know why ye 
shouldn’t hear her called what she is 

—a— and a—.” 
“ Because she’s my wife, sir,” re- 
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torted Charles Fairfield, whitening 
with fury. 

“She is, is she ?” said the old man, 
after a long gaping pause. “Then 
yer a worse scoundrel, ye black- 
hearted swindler, than I took you for 
—and ye’ll take that—” 

And trembling with fury, he whirled 
his heavy cane in the air. But before 
it could descend, Charles Fairfield 
caught the hand that held it. 

“ None o’ that—none o’ that, sir,” 
he said with grim menace, as the old 
man with both hands and furious pur 
pose sought to wrest the cane free. 

“Do you want me to do it ?” 

The gripe of old Squire Harry was 
still powerful, and it required an ex- 
ertion of the younger man’s entire 
strength to wring the walking-stick 
from his grasp. 

Over the terrace ballustrade it flew 
whirling, and old Squire Harry in the 
struggle lost his feet, and fell heavily 
on the flags. 

There was blood already on his 
temple and white furrowed cheek, 
and he looked stunned. The young 
man’s blood was up—the wicked 
blood of the Fairfields—but he hesi- 
tated, stopped, and turned. 

The old Squire had got to his feet 
again, and was holding giddily by the 
bullistrade. His hat still lay on the 
ground, his cane was gone. The 
proud old Squire was a tower dis- 
mantled. To be met and foiled so 
easily in a feat of strength—to have 
gone down at the first tussle with 
the “ youngster,” whom he despised 
asa “milksop” and a “ Miss Molly” 
was to the old Hercules, who still 
bragged of his early prowess, and 
was once the lord of the wrestling 
ring for five and twenty miles round; 
perhaps for the moment the mad- 
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dest drop in the cup of his humilia- 
tion. 

Squire Harry with his trembling 
hand clutched on the stone ballus- 
trade, his tall figure swaying a little, 
had drawn himself up and held his 
head high and defiantly. There was 
a little quiver in his white old 
features, a wild smile in his eyes, 
and on his thin, hard lips, showin 
the teeth that time had left him; an 
the blood that patched his white 
hair trickled down over his temple. 

Charles Fairfield was agitated, 
and felt that he could have burst 
into tears—that it would have been 
a relief to fall on his knees before 
him for pane But the iron pride 
of the Fairfields repulsed this better 
emotion. He did, however, approach 
hurriedly, with an excited and 
troubled countenance, and he said 
hastily— 

“Tm awfully sorry, but it wasn’t 
my fault; you know it wasn’t. No 
Fairfield ever stood to be struck yet; 
I only took the stick, sir. D—n 
it, if it had been ny mother I could 
not have done it more gently. I 
could not help your tripping. I 
couldn’t ; and I’m awfully sorry 
by ——; and you won’t remember it 
against me? Say you won't. It’s 
the last time you'll ever see me in 
life, and there’s no use in parting at 
worse odds than we need; and— 
and—won’t you shake hands, sir ?” 

““T say, son Charlie, ye’ve spilled 
my blood,” said the old man. “ May 
God damn ye for it ; and if ever ye 
come into Wyvern after this, while 
there’s breath in my body I'll shoot 
ye like a poacher.” 

And with this paternal speech, 
Squire Harry turned his back and tot- 
tered stately and grimly into the house. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DRIVE OVER CRESSLEY COMMON BY MOONLIGHT. 


Tue old Squire of Wyvern wandered 
from room to room, and stood in 
this window and that. An hour after 
the scene on the terrace, he was 
trembling still and flushed, with his 
teeth grimly set, sniffing, and with a 
stifling weight at his heart. 

Night came, and the drawing-room 
was lighted up, and the Squire rang 
the bell, and sent for old Mrs. Durdin. 


That dapper old woman, with a 
neat little cap on, stood prim in the 
doorway and curtesied. She knew, of 
course, pretty well what the Squire 
was going to tell her, and waited in 
some alarm to learn in what tone he 
would make his communication., 

“Well,” said the Squire, sternly 
holding his head very high, “ Miss 
Alice is gone. I sent for you to tell 
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ye as yre housekeeper here. 
he’s gone; she’s left Wyvern.” 
“She'll be coming again, 


sir, 
soon ¢” said the old woman 


ra 


use. 

“No, not she—no,” said the 
Squire. 

“ Not returnin’ to Wyvern, sir?” 

** While’s there’s breath in my body 
she’ll never darken these doors.” 

“Sorry she should a’ displeased 
you, sir,” said the good-natured little 
woman with a courtesy. 

“ Displease ye! Who said she dis- 
pleased me? It aint the turning of 
a pennypiece to me—me, by——. 
Ha, ha! that’s funny.” 

“And—what do you wish done 
with the bed and the furniture, sir? 
Shall I leave it still in the room, 
please ¢” 

“Out o’ window wi't—pitch it 
after her; let the work’us people send 
up and cart it off for the poor-house, 
where she should ’a bin, if I hadn’t 
a bin the biggest fool in the parish.” 

“Tl have it took down and moved, 
sir,” said the old woman, interpreting 
more moderately; “and the same 
with Mrs. Crane’s room; Dulcibella, 
she’s gone too?” 

“Ha, ha! well for her—plotting 
old witch. I'll have her ducked in 
the pondif she’s found here; and never 
you name them, one or t’other more, 
unless you want to go yourself. I’m 
fifty pounds better. didn’t know 
how to manage or look after her— 
they’re all alike. If I chose it I 
could send a warrant after her for 
the clotheson her back ; but let her be. 
Away wi’ her—a good riddance ; and 
get her who may, I give him joyo’ her.” 

The Squire was glad to see Tom 


Ward that night, and had a second fool 


tankard of punch. 

“Old servant, Tom ; I believe the 
old folk’s the best after all,” said he. 
“It’s a d—d changed world, Tom. 
Things were otherwise in our time ; 
no matter, I’ll pay ’em off yet.” 

And old Harry Fairfield fell asleep 
in his chair, and afteran hour wakened 
up with a dream of little Ally’s music 
still in his ears. 

“ Play it again, child, play it again,” 
he said, and listened --to silence and 
looked about the empty room, and 
the sudden pain came again, with a 
dreadful yearning mixed with his 
super 

he Squire cursed her for a devil, 
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a wild-cat, a viper, and he walked 
round the room with his hands 
clenched in his coat pockets, and the 
proud old man was crying. With 
straining and squeezing the tears 
oozed and trickled from his wrinkled 
eyelids down his rugged cheeks. 

“T don’t care a tom: I hate her ; 
I don’t know what it’s for, I be such 
a fool; I’m glad she’s gone, and I 
pray God the sneak she’s gone wi’ 
may break her heart, and break his 
own d—d neck after, over Carwell 
scaurs.” 

The old man took his candle and 
from old habit, in the hall, was clos- 
ing the door of the staircase that led 
up to her room. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, bitterly, recol- 
lecting himself, “the stable-door when 
the nag’s stole. I don’t care if the 
old house was blown down to-night— 
I wish it was. She was a kind little 
thing before that d—d fellow—what 
could she see in him—good for no- 
thing—old as I am, I'd pitch him over 
my head like a stook o’ barley. Here 
was a plot, she was a good little thing, 
but see how she was drew into it, 
d—n her, they’re all so false. I'll 
find out who was in it, I will; 
Til find it all out. There’s Tom 
Sherwood, he’s one. I'll pitch ’em 
all out, neck and crop, out 0’ 
Wyvern doors. I’d rather fill my 
house wi’ rats than the two-legged 
vermin. Let’em pack away to Car- 
well and starve with that big pippin- 
squeezing ninny. I hope in God's 
justice he’ll never live to put his foot 
in Wyvern. I could shoot myself, I 
think, but for that. She might a 
waited till the old man died, at any 
rate ; I was kind to her—a fool—a 


And the tall figure of the old man, 
candle in hand, stalked slowly from 
the dim hall and vanished up the 
other staircase. 

While this was going on at Wyvern, 
nearly forty miles away, under tle 
bright moonlight, a chaise, in which 
were seated the young lady whose 
departure had excited so strange a 
sensation there, and her faithful old 
servant, Dulcibella Crane, was driv- 
ing rapidly through a melancholy but 
not unpleasing country. 

A wide undulating plain with here 
and there patches of picturesque 
natural wood, oak and whitethorn 
and groups of silver-stemmed birch- 
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trees, spread around them. Those were 
the sheep-walks of Cressley Com- 
mon. The soil is little better than 
peat, over which grows a short velvet 
verdure, altogether more prized by 
lovers of the picturesque than by 
graziers of Southdowns. Could any 
such scene look prettier than it did in 
the moonlight ? The solitudes, so sad 
and solemn, the lonely clumps and 
straggling trees, the gentle hollows 
and hills, and the misty distance in 
that cold illusive light acquire the in- 
terest and melancholy of mystery. 

The young lady's head was con- 
tinually out of the window, some- 
times looking forward, sometimes 
back, upon the road they had tra- 
versed. With an anxious look and 
a heavy sigh she threw herself back 
in her seat. 

“You're not asleep, Dulcibella ?” 
she said, a little peevishly. 

“No Miss, no dear.” 

“You don’t seem to have much to 
— you ?” continued the young 


y. 

“7 ? Law bless you, dear, nothing, 
thank God.” 

“ None of your own, and my 
troubles don’t vex you, that’s plain,” 
= her young mistress, reproach- 

ully. 

“T did not think, dear, you was 
troubled about anything—law ! I hope 
nothing’s gone wrong, darling,” said 
the old woman with more energy and 
a simple stare in her mistress’s face. 

“Well, you know he said he’d be 
with us as we crossed Cressley Com- 
mon, and this is it, and he’s not here, 
and I see no sign of him.” 

And the young lady again pop 
her head out of the window, and, her 
survey ended, threw herself back once 
more with another melancholy moan. 

“Why, Miss Alice, dear, you’re not 
frettin’ for that 1’ said Dulcibella. 
“Don’t you know, dear, if he isn’t 
here he’s somewhere else ? We're not 
to be troubling ourselves about every 
little thing like, and who knows, poor 
— what’s happened to delay 

im ” 

“That's just what I say, Dulcibella ; 
you'll set me mad! Something has 
certainly happened. You know he 
owes money. Do you think they 
have arrested him? If they have, 
what's to become of us? Oh! Dul- 
cibella, do tell me what you really 
think.” 

“No, no, no—there now—there’s a 
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darling,don’t you be worrying yourself 
about nothing ; look out again, and 
who knows but he’s coming ?” 

So said old Dulcibella, who was 
constitutionally hopeful and _ con- 
tented, and very easy about Master 
Charles, as she still called Charles 
Fairfield. 

She was not remarkable for pre- 
science, but here the worthy creature 
fluked prophetically ; for Alice May- 
bell, taking her advice, did look out 
again, and she thought she saw the dis- 
tant figure of a horseman in pursuit. 

Sherattled at the window callingto 
the driver, and the man who sat be- 
side him, and succeeded in making 
them hear her, and pull the horses 


up. 
“Look back and see if that is not 
your master coming,” she cried 


cages 

e was still too distant for recog- 
nition, but the rider was approaching 
fast. The gentlemen of the road, 
once a substantial terror, were now 
but a picturesque tradition ; the ap- 
pearance of the pursuing horsemen 
over the solitudes of Cressley Com- 
mon would else have been anything 
but a source of pleasant anticipation. 
On he came, and now the clink of the 
horse-shoes sounded sharp on the 
clear night air. And now the rider 
passed the straggling trees they had 
just left behind them, and now his 
voice was raised and recognised, and 
in a few moments more, pale and sad 
in the white moonlight, as Leonora’s 
phantom trooper, her stalworth lover 
pulled up his powerful hunter at the 
chaise window. 

A smile lighted up his gloomy face 
as he looked in. 

“ Well, ——t I have overtaken 
ou at Cressley Common ; and is my 
ttle woman quite well, and happy 
to see her Ry once more %” 

His hand had grasped hers as he 
murmured these words through the 
window. 

“Oh, Ry, darling—I'm so happy— 
you must let Tom ride the horse on 
and do you come in and sit here, and 
Dulcibella can take my cloaks, and 
sit by the driver. Come, darling, I 
want to hear es ” 

And so this little arrangement was 
completed, as she said, and Ch 
Fairfield sat himself beside his beauti- 
ful young wife, and as they drove on 
through the moonlit scene, he pressed 
her hand and kissed her lovingly. 

22 
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CHAPTER XL 


HOME. 


“Ou, darling, I can scarcely believe 
it,” shemurmured, smiling, and gazing 
up with her large soft eyes into hi 

“it seems to me like heaven that 

can look, and speak, and say every- 
thing without danger, or any more 
concealment, and always have my 
Ry with me—never to be separated 
egain, you know, darling, while we 

ve.” 


“Poor little woman,” said he, 
fondly, looking down with an an- 
swering smile, “she does love me a 
little bit, I think.” 

“ And Ry loves his poor little bird, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“Adores her — idolatry — idola- 


try. 

“ And we'll be so happy 

“T hope so, darling.” 

“ Hope ?” echoed she chilled, and a 
little piteously. 

“Tm pm of iy Aocting quite 
certain,” he repeated, laughing ten- 
derly, “she’s such a foolish little 
bird, one must watch their phrases ; 
but I was only thinking—I’m afrai 
you hardly know what a place this 
Carwell is.” 

“Oh, darling, you forget .I’ve 
seen it—the most picturesque spot I 
ever saw—the oy place I should 
have chosen —and any place, you 
know, with you! But that’s an old 
story.” 

is answer was a kiss, and— 

“ Darling, I can never deserve half 
your love.” 

“ All I desire on earth is to live 
alone with my Ry.” 

“ Yes, darling, we'll make out life 
very well here, I’m sure—my only 
fear is for you. I'll go out with my 
rod, and bring you home my basket 
full of trout, or sometimes take my 
gun, and kill a hare or a rabbit, and 
we'll live like the old Baron and his 
daughters, in the fairy-tale—on the 
produce of the streams, and solitudes 
about us—quite to ourselves ; and I'll 
read to you in the evenings, or we'll 
play chess, or we'll chat while you 
work, and I'll tell you stories of my 
travels, and you'll sing me a song, 
womt you |” 

00 delighted—singing for joy,” 
said little Alice, in a rapture at his 
story of the life that was opening to 
them, “oh, tell more,” 


“ Well—yes—and you'll have such 
pretty flowers.” 

“Oh, yes — flowers — I love them 
—not expensive ones—for we are 

oor, you know; and you'll see 

ow prudent I'll be—but annuals, 
they are so cheap—and I’ll sow them 
myself, and I'll have the most beau- 
tiful you ever saw. Don’t you love 
them, Ry ?” 

“Nothing so pretty, darling, on 
earth, except yourself.” 

“What is my Ry looking out 
for ?” 

Charles Fairfield had more than 
once put his head out of the window, 
looking as well as he could along the 
road in advance of the horses. 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence, 
T only wanted to see that our man 
had got on with the horse, he might 
as well knock up the old woman, and 
see that things were, I was going to 
say, comfortable, but less miserable 
than they might be.” 

He laughed faintly as he said this, 
and he louvked at his watch, as if he 
did not want her to see him consult 
it, and then he said— 

“Well, and you were saying—oh 
—abont the flowers—annuals— Yes.” 

And so they resumed. But some- 
how it seemed to Alice that his 
ardour and his gaiety were subsiding, 
that his thoughts were away, and 
pale care stealing over him like the 
chill of death. Again she might have 
remembered the ghostly Wilhelm, 
who grew more ominous and spectral 
as he and his bride neared the goal 
of their nocturnal journey. 

“T don’t think you hear me, Ry, 
and something has gone wrong,” she 
said at last in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, that rose even to alarm. 

“Oh! tell me, Charley, if there 
is anything you have not told me yet ? 
you're afraid of frightening me.” 

“Nothing, nothing, I assure you, 
darling ; what nonsense you do talk 
you poor foolish little bird. No, I 
mean nothing, but I’ve had a sort 
of quarrel with the old man; you 
need not have written that letter, or 
at least it would have been better if 
you had told me about it.” 

“But, darling, I couldn’t, I had 
no opportunity, and I could not leave 
Wyvern, where he had been so good 
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to me all my life, without a few 
words to thank him, and to entreat 
his ~— ; you're not angry, darling, 
with your poor little bird ?’ 

“ Angry, my foolish little wife, you 
little know your Ry; he loves his 
bird too well to be ever angry with 
her for anything, but it was un- 
lucky, at least his getting it just when 
he did, for, you may suppose, it did 
not improve his temper.’ 

“ Very angry, I’m afraid, was he ? 
but though he’s so fiery, he’s gener- 
ous ; I’m sure he’ll forgive us, ina 
little time, and it will all be made up ; 
don’t you think so ?” 

“No, darling, I don’t. Take this 
hill quietly, will you?” he called from 
the window to the driver ; “ you may 
walk them a bit, there’s near two 
miles to go still.” 

Here was another anxious look out, 
and he drew his head in, muttering, 
and then he laid his hand on hers, and 
eae in her face and smiled, and he 
said— 

“They are such fools, arn’t they ? 

and—about the old man at Wyvern 
—oh, no, you mistake him, he’s not 
a man to forgive; we can reckon on 
nothing but mischief from that quar- 
ter, and, in fact, he knows all about 
it, for he chose to talk about you as 
if he had a right to scold, and that I 
couldn’t allow, and I told him so, and 
that you were my wife, and that no 
man living should say a word against 
you.” 
“My own brave Ry; but oh! 
what a grief that I should have made 
this quarrel ; but I love you a thou- 
sand times more ; oh, my darling, we 
are everything now to one another.” 

“Ho, never mind,” he exclaimed 
with a sudden alacrity, “ there he is. 
All right, Tom, is it ?”’ 

“ All right, sir,” answered the man 
whom he had despatched before them 
on the horse, and who was now at 
the roadside, still mounted. 

“He has ridden back to tell us 
she'll have all ready for our arrival— 
oh, no, darling,” he continued gaily, 
‘don’t think for a moment I care a 
farthing whether he’s pleased or 
angry. He never liked me, and he 
cannot do us any harm, none in the 
world, and sooner or later Wyvern 
must be mine ;” and he kissed her and 
smiled with the ardour of a man 


whose spirits are, on a sudden, quite 
at ease. 
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And as they sat, hand pressed in 
hand, she siddled closer to him, with 
the nestling instinct of the bird, as he 
called her, and dreamed that if there 
were a heaven on earth, it would be 
found in such a life as that on which 
she was entering, where she would 
have him “‘all to herself.” And she 
felt now, as they diverged into the 
steeper road and more sinuous, that 
ascended for a mile the gentle wood- 
ed uplands to the grange of Carwell, 
that every step brought her nearer to 
Paradise. 

Here is something paradoxical ; is 
it? that this young creature should 
be so in love with a man double her 
own age. I have heard of cases like 
it, however, and I have read, in some 
old French writer—I have forgot 
who he is—the rule laid down with 
solemn audacity, that there is no such 
through -fire-and-water, desperate 
love as that of a girl for a man past 
forty. Till the hero has reached that 

eriod of autumnal glory, youth and 

auty can but half love him. This 
encouraging truth is amplified and 
emphasized in the original. I extract 
its marrow for the comfort of all 
whom it may concern. 

On the other hand, however, I can’t 
forget that Charles Fairfield had 
many unusual aids to success. In 
the first place, by his looks, you would 
have honestly guessed him at from four 
or five years under his realage. He 
was handsome, dark, with white 
even teeth, and fine dark blue eyes, 
that could glow ardently. He was 
theonly person at Wyvern with whom 
she could converse. He had seen 
something of the world, something of 
foreign travel ; had seen pictures, and 
knew at least the names of some 
authors ; and in the barbarous isola- 
tion of Wyvern, where squires talked 
of little but the last new plough, fat 
oxen, and kindred subjects, often 
with a very perceptible infusion of 
the country patois — he was to a 

oung lady with any taste either for 
ks or art, a resource, and a com- 
panion. 

And now the chaise was drawing 
near to Carwell Grange. With a 
childish .delight she watched the 
changing scene from the window. 
The clumps of wild trees drew agarer 
to the roadside. Winding always 
upward, and steeper and steeper, was 
the narrow road. The wood gathered 
22 
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closer around them. The trees were 
loftier and more solemn, and cast 
sharpshadows of foliageand branches 
on the white roadway. All the way 
her ear and heart were filled with 
the now gay music of her lover's 
talk. At last through the receding 
trees that crowned the platform of 
the rising grounds they had been as- 
cending, gables, chimneys, and glim- 
mering windows showed themselves 
in the broken moonlight ; and now 
rose before them, under a great ash 
tree, a gate-house that resembled a 
small square tower of stone, with a 
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steep roof, and partly clothed in ivy. 
No light gleamed from its windows. 
Tom dismounted, and pushed open 
the old iron gate that swung over 
the grass-grown court with a long 
melancholy screak. 

It was a square court with a toler- 
ably high wall, overtopped by the 
sombre trees, whose summits, like the 
old roofs and chimneys, were silvered 
by the moonlight. 

This was the front of the building, 
which Alice had not seen before, the 
great entrance and hall-door of Car- 
well Grange. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE OMEN OF CARWELL GRANGE. 


Tue high-wall that surrounded the 
court-yard, and the towering foliage 
of the old trees, were gloomy. Still 
if the quaint stone front of the house 
had shown through its many win- 
dows the glow of life and welcome, 
I dare say the effect of those sombre 
accessories would have been lost in 


leasanter associations, and the old ~ 


ouse might have showed cheeril 
and cozily enough. As it was, wit 
no relief but the cold moonlight that 
mottled the pavement and tipped the 
chimney tops, the silence and deep 
shadow were chilling, and it needed 
the deep enthusiasm of true love to 
see in that dismal frontage the de- 
lightful picture that Alice Maybell’s 
eyes beheld. 

“ Welcome, darling, to our poor 
retreat, made bright and beautiful 
by your presence,” said he, with a 
gush of tenderness; “but how un- 
worthy to receive you none knows 
better than your poor Ry. Still for 
a short time—and it will be but 
short—you will endure it. Delight- 
ful your presence will make it to me; 
and to you, darling, my love will per- 
haps render it tolerable. Take my 
hand, darling, and get down; and 
welcome to Carwell Grange.” 

Lightly she touched the ground, 
with her hand on his strong arm, for 
love rather than for assistance. 

“T know how I shall like this quaint, 
quiet place,” said she, “love it, and 
gro rhaps fit for no other, if onl 
my darling is always with me. You'll 
show it all to me in daylight to- 
morrow-—won’t you 4” 


Their little talk was murmured, 
and unheard by eaten friendly 
cover of the snorting horses, and the 
talk of the men about the luggage. 

“ But I must get our door opened,” 
said he with a little laugh; and with 
the heavy old knocker he hammered 
a long echoing summons at the 
door. 

In a minute more lights flickered 
in the hall. The door was opened, 
and the old woman smiling her best, 
though that was far from being very 

leasant. Her eye was dark and 
ifeless and never smiled, and there 
were lines of ill-temper, or worse, 
near them which never relaxed. Still 
she was ng her best, dropping little 
courtesies all the time, and holding 
her flaring tallow candle in its brass 
candlestick, and thus illuminating 
the furrows and minuter wrinkles of 
her shrunken and forbidding face with 
a yellow light that suited its box- 
wood complexion. 

Behind her, with another mutton- 
fat, for this was a state occasion, 
stood a square-shouldered little 

irl, some twelve years old, with a 
rown, somewhat flat face, and no 
good feature but her dark eyes and 
white teeth. This was Lilly Dogger, 
who had been called in to help the 
crone who stood in the foreground. 


. With a grave, observing stare she 


was watching the young lady, who 
smiling, stepped into the hall. 
“Welcome, my lady—very wel- 
come to Carwell,” said the old woman. 
“Welcome, Squire, very welcome to 
Carwell.” 
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“Thank you very much. I’m sure 
I shall like it,” said the young lady, 
smiling happily; “ it is such a fine old 
place ; and it’s so quiet—I like quiet.” 

“Old enough and quiet enough, 
anyhow,” answered the old woman. 
“You'll not see many new faces to 
trouble you here, Miss—Ma’am, my 
ady, I mean.” 

“But we'll all try to make her as 
pleasant and as comfortable as we 
can !” said Charles Fairfield, clapping 
the old woman on the shoulder a 
little impatiently. 

“There don’t be much in my way 
to make her time pass pleasant, Mas- 
ter Charles ; but I suppose we'll all 
do what we can ? 

‘“‘ And more we can’t,” said Charles 
Fairfield. ‘Come, darling. I sup- 
pose there’s a bit of fire somewhere; 
it’s a little cold, isn’t it ?” 


” 


“A fire burning all day, sir, in- 


the cedar-room ; and the kettle’s 
a-boiling on the hob, if the lady ’d 
like a cup o’ tea ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Charles ; 
“and a fire in the room upstairs ?” 

“ Yes, so there is, sir, a great fire all 
day long, and everything well aired.” 

“* Well, darling, shall we look first 
at the cedar-room ?” he asked, and 
smiling, hand in hand, they walked 
through the hall, and by a staircase, 
and through asecondand smaller hall, 
with a back stair off it, and so into 
a comfortable ‘panelled-room, with 
a great cheery fire of mingled coal 
and wood, and old-fashioned fur- 
niture, which though faded, was 
scrupulousy neat. 

Old and homely as was the room, 
it agreeably surprised Alice, who was 
prepared to be delighted with every- 
thing, and at sight of this, exclaimed 
quite in a rapture—so honest a rap- 
ture that Charles Fairfield could not 
forbear laughing, though he felt also 
very grateful. 

“Well, I admit,” he said, looking 
round, “it does look wonderfully 
comfortable, all things considered ; 
but here, I am afraid, is the begin- 
ning and the end of our magnificence 
—for the present, of course, and by- 
and-by, little by little, we may im- 
prove and extend; but I don’t think 
in the whole house there’s a habit- 
able room—sitting-room I mean— 
but this,” he laughed. 

“Tt is the pleasantest room I ever 
was in, Charlie—a delightful roon— 
I’m more than content,” said she. 
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“You are a good little creature,” 
said he, “ at all events, the best little 
wife in the world, determined to make 
the best of everything, and as I said, 
we certainly shall be better very.soon, 
and in the mean time, good humour 
and cheerfulness, will make our quar- 
ters, poor as they are, brighter and 
better than luxury and ill-temper 
could find in a palace. Here are tea- 
things, and a kettle boiling—very 

rimitive, very cosy—we'll be more 
ike civilized people to-morrow or 
next day, when we have had time to 
look about us, and in the mean time, 
suppose I make tea while you run up 
stairs and put off your things—what 
do you say?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” and she looked at 
the old woman who stood with her 
ominous smile at the door. 

“T ought to have told you her 
name, Mildred Tarnley—the genius 
loct. Mildred, you’ll show your mis- 
tress to her room.” 

And he and his young wife smiled 
a mutual farewell. A little curious 
she was to see something more of the 
old house, and she peeped about her 
as she went up, and asked a few ques- 
tions as they wentalong. “ And this 
room,” she asked, peeping into a door 
that opened from the back stairs 
which they were ascending, “it has 
such a largefire-place and little ovens, 
or what are they ?” 

“Tt was the still-room once, my 
lady, my mother remembered the time, 
but it was always shut up in my day.” 

“Oh, and can you tell me—I for- 
get—where is my servant ?” 

“Up stairs, please, with your 
things, ma’am, when the man brought 
up your boxes.” 

Still looking about her and delay- 
ing, she wenton. There was nothing 
stately about this house ; but there 
was that about it which, if Alice had 
been in less cheerful and happy 
spirits, would have quelled and awed 
her. Thick walls, windows deep 
sunk, double doors now and the’ 
wainscoting, and oak floors, w 


with age. 

On the landing there was an arch- 
way admitting to a gallery. In this 
archway was no door, and, on the 
landing, Alice Fairfield, as I m 
now call her, stood for a moment an 
looked round. 

Happy as she was, I cannot tell 
what effect these faintly lighted 
glimpses of old and desolate rooms, 
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aided by the repulsive companion- 
ship of her ancient guide, may- have 
insensibly wrought upon her imagina- 
tion, nor what a trick that faculty 
may have just then played upon her 
senses, but turning round to enter 
the gallery under the open arch, the 
old woman standing by her, with the 
candle raised a little, Alice Fairfield 
stepped back, startled, with a little 
exclamation of surprise. 

The ugly face of old Mildred Tarnley 
peeped curiously over the young lady’s 
shoulder. She stepped before her, 
and peered, right and left, into the 
gallery; and then, with ominous 
inquiry into the young lady's eyes, 
“TI thought it sight be a bat, my 
lady ; there was one last night got 
in,” she said ; “ but there’s no om a 
thing now—was you afeard of any- 
thing, my lady.” 

“T—didn’t you see it? said the 
young lady, both frightened and dis- 
concerted.’ 

“T saw’d nothing, ma’am.” 

“Tt’s very odd. I did see it; I 
swear I saw it, and felt the air all 
stirred about my face and dress by 
it.” 


; “On here, miss—my lady; was 


“Yes ; here, before us. I—weren’t 
you looking.” 

“Not that way, miss—I don’t 
know,” she said. 

“Well, something fell down before 
us—all the way—from the top to the 
bottom of this place.” 
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And with a slight movement of her 
hand and eyes, she indicated the open 
archway before which they stood. 

“Oh, look! Well, I dare to say 
it may a bin a fancy, just.” 

“Yes, it must ; but it’s very odd 
—a great heavy curtain of black feil 
down in folds from the top to the 
floor just as I was going to step 
through. It seemed to make a little 
cloud of dust about our feet ; and I 
felt a wind from it quite distinctly.” 

“Hey, then it was a black curtain, 
I suppose,” said the old woman, 
looking hard at her. 

“ Yes—but why do you suppose 

“Sich nonsense is always black, ye 
know. I see’d nothing--nothing— 
no more there was nothing. Didn't 
ye see me walk through ?” 

And she stepped back and forward, 
candle in hand, with an uncomfort- 
able laugh. 

“Oh, I know perfectly well there 
is nothing ; but Isaw it. I—I wish 
I hadn’t,” said the young lady. 

“T wish ye hadn't, too,” said Mil- 
dred Tarnley, pale and lower. “Them 
as says their prayers, they need’nt 
be afeard ’o sich things ; and, for my 
part, I never see’d anything in the 
Grange, and I’m an old woman, and 
lived here, girl and woman, good 
sixty years and more.” 

“ Let us go on, please,” said Alice. 

“At your service, my lady,” said 
the crone, with a courtesy, and con- 
ducted her to her room. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


AN INSPECTION OF CARWELL GRANGE. 


THROUGH an open door, at the end 
of this short gallery, the pleasant 
firelight gleamed, sufficiently indi- 
ane the room that had been pre- 

for her reception. She felt a 
Fittle oddly and frightened, and the 
ght of old Dulcibella Crane in the 
cheerful light, busily unpacking her 
boxes, reassured her. 

The grim old woman, Mildred 
Tarnley, stopped at the door. 

“Tt’s very well aired, ma’am,” she 
said, making a little courtesy.” 

“ Tt looks very comfortable ; thank 
you—everything so neat ; and such 
a bright nice fire,” said Alice, smiling 
on her as well as she could. 

“There’s the tapestry room, and 


the leather room ; but they’re not so 
dry as this, though its wainscot.” 

“Oak, I think—isn’tit ?” said the 
young lady, looking round. 

‘Yes, ma'am; and there’s the 
pink paper chamber and dressing 
room; but they’re gone very poor— 
and the bed andall that being in here, 
T thought *twas the best ’o the lot ; 
an’ there’s lots o’ presses and cup- 
boards in the wall, and the keys in 
them, and the locks all right; and I 
do think it’s the most comfortablest 
room, my lady. Thatis the dressing- 
room in there, please; and do you 
like some more wood or coal on the 
fire, ma’am 1?” 

“ Not any ; it is very nice—thanks.” 
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And Alice sat down before the fire, 
and the smile seemed to evaporate in 
its glow, and she looked ver ve— 
and even anxious. Mildred Tarnley 


made her courtesy, looked round the 
room, and withdrew. 

2 Well, Dulcibella, when are you 
going to have your tea ?” asked Alice, 
kind y. 
“Til 


make a cup here, dear, if you 
think I may, r ve got your 
things in their places, in a few 
minutes’ time.” 

* Would you like that better than 
taking it down stairs with the ser- 
vant.’ 

“Yes, dear, I would.” 

“T don’t think you like her, Dul- 
cibella ?” 

“T can’t say I mislike her, dear ; 
I han’t spoke ten words wi’ her—she 
may be very nice—I don’t know.” 

“There’s something not very 
pleasant about her face, don’t you 
think ?”’ said Alice. 

“Well, dear, but you ave sharp ; 
there’s no hiding my thoughts from 
you; but there’s many a face we gets 
used to that doesn’t seem so agree- 
able-like at first. I think this rack 
*ll do very nice for hanging your 
cloak on,” she said, taking it from 
the young lady’s hands. “You're 
tired a bit, I’m afeard ; ye look a bit 
tired—ye do.” 

“No, nothing,” said her young 
mistress—“ only I can’t help feeling 
sorry for poor old Wyvern and the 
Squire, old Mr. Fairfield—it seems 
so unkind; and there was a good 
deal to think about; and I don't 
know how, I feel a little uncomfort- 
able, in spite of so much that should 
cheer me ; and now I mustrun down 
and take a cup of tea—and come 
* with me, darling, to the top of the 
stairs, and just hold the candle till I 
have got down.” 

When she reached the head of the 

stairs she was cheered by the sound 
of Charles Fairfield’s voice, singing 
in his exuberant jollity the appro- 
priate ditty, “ Jenny, put the kettle 
on,—Barney, blow the bellows 
strong,” &c. 
‘And hurrying down stairs, she 
found him ready to make tea, with 
his hand on the handle of the tea-pot, 
and the fire brighter than ever. 

“Well—you ‘didn’t stay very long, 
good little woman. I was keeping up 
my spirits with a song ; and, in spite 
of my music, beginning to miss you.” 
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And, meeting her as she entered 
the room, he led her, with his arm 
about her waist, to her chair, in 
which, with a kiss, he placed her. 

“All this seems to me like a dream. 
I can’t believe it ; but, if it be, woe 
to the fool who wakens me! No, 
darling, it’s no dream—is it?” he 
said, smiling, and kissed her in. 
“The happiest day of my life,” he 
said, and through his eyes smiled 
rome her a flood of th® tenderest 
ove. 

A little more such talk, and then 
they sat down to that memorable 
cup of tea—‘ the first in our own 
house.” 

The delightful independence—the 
excitement, the importance—all our 
own—cups, spoons, room, servants— 
and the treasure secured, and the haven 
of all our hopes no longer doubtful or 
distant. Glorious, beautiful dream ! 
from which death, wrinkles, duns, are 
quite obliterated. Sip while you may, 
your pleasant cup of—madness, from 
that fragile, pretty china, and may 
the silver spoon wherewith you stir 
it, prove to have come into the world 
at the moment of your birth, where 
fortune is said to place it sometimes. 
Next morning the sun shone clear 
over Carwell Grange, bringing into 
sharp relief the joints and wrinkles 
of the old gray masonry, the leaves 
and tendrils of the ivy, and the tufts 
of grass that here and there sprout 
fast in the chinks of the pet, 
and casting, with angular Vistinet. 
ness upon the shingled roof, the 
shadows of the jackdaws that circled 
about the old chimney. A twittering 
of small birds fills the air, and the 
solemn ouving comes mellowed on 
the ear from the dark rookery at the 
other side of the ravine, that, cross- 
ing at the side of the Grange, de- 
bouches on the wider and deeper glen 
that is known as the Vale of Carwell. 

Youth enjoys a change of abode. 
and with the instinct of change and 
adventure proper to its energies, de- 
lights in a new scene. 

Charles Fairfield accompanied his 
young wife, who was full of curiosity, 
and her head busy with a hundred 
plans, as in gay and eager spirits she 
surveyed her little empire. 

“This is the garden—I tell you, 
lest you should mistake it for the 
forest where the enchanted princess 
slept, surrounded by great trees and 
thickets—it excels even the old gar- 











den at Wyvern. There are pear-trees, 
and plum, and 
Upon my word, I forgot they were so 
huge, and the jungles are raspberries 
and gooseberries and currants. Did 
ou ever see such thickets, and nettles 
tween. I’mafraid you'll not make 
much of this. When I was a boy 
those great trees looked as big and 
moss-grown as they do now, and 
bore such odd, crabbed little fruit, 
and not myich even of that.” 

“Tt will be quite beautiful when it is 
weeded, and flowers growing in the 
shade, and climbing plants trained up 
the stems of the trees, and it shan’t 
cost us es ; but you'll see how 
wonderfully pretty it will be.” 

“ But what is to become of all your 
pretty plans, if flowers won’t grow 
without sun. I defy any fairy—even 
my own erent little one—to make 
them grow here ; but if you won't 
be persuaded, by all means let ustry. 
I think there’ssunshine wherever you 
go, and I should not wonder, after 
all, if nature relented, and beautiful 
miracles were accomplished under 
your influence.” 

“T know you are laughing at me,” 
she said. 

“No, darling—I'll never laugh at 
you—-you can make me believe what 
ever you choose; and now that we 
have looked over all the wild beauties 
of our neglected paradise, in which 
you good little creature, Fe are re- 
solved fo see all kinds of capabilites 
and perfections—suppose we go now 
to the grand review of our goods and 
chattels, that you planned at break- 
fast—cups, saucers, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, and all such varieties.’ 

“Oh, yes, let us come, Ry, it will 
be such oy and so useful, and old 
Mrs. Tarnley said she would have a 
list made out,” said Alice, to whom 
the new responsibilities and dignities 
of her married state were full of in- 
terest and importance. 

So in they came together, and 
called for old Mildred, with her list of 
their worldly goods; and they read 


the catalogue together, with every 
now and then a peal of irrepressible 
laughter. 


“T had not an idea how near we 
were to our last cup and saucer,” 
said Charles, “and the dinner-ser- 
vice is limited to seven plates, two 
of which are cracked.” 

The comic aspect of their poverty 
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was heightened, perhaps, by Mrs. 
ey’s peculiar s' S The old 

woman stood in the doorway of the 

sitting-room while the revision was 

proceeding, mightily displeased at 

this levity, looking more than usually 

wrinkled and bilious, and rolling her 

eyes upon them, from time to time, 

with a malignant ogle. 

“T was never good at the pen—I 
know that—but your young lady de- 
sired me, and I did my best, and very 
despickable it be, no doubt,” said 
Mildred, with grizly scorn. 

“Oh, my ! 1 am so sorry—I assure 
you, Mrs. Tarnley — pray tell her, 
Charlie—we were laughing only at 
there being so few things left.” 

“Left! I don’t know what ye 
mean by /eft, ma’am —there’s not 
another woman as ever I saw would 
keep his bit o’delf and chaney half as 
long as me; I never was counted a 
smasher o’things—no more [ was.” 

“But we didn’t think you broke 
them ; did we, Charlie ?” appealed 
poor little Alice, who being new to 
authority, was easily bullied. 

“ Nonsense, old Mildred—don’t be 
a fool,” said Charles Fairfield, not in 
so conciliatory a tone as Alice would 
have wished. 

“Well, fools easily did, and there’s 
no lack o’ fools, high or low, Master 
Charles, and I don’t pretend to be no 
scholar; but I’ve read that o’er 
much laughing ends, oft times, in o’er 
much crying—the Lord keep us all 
from grief.” 

“ Hold your tongue—what a bore 
you are,” exclaimed he sharply. 

Mrs. Tarnley raised her chin, and 
looked askance, but made no answer, 
she was bitter. 

“Why the devil, old Mildred, 
can’t you try to look pleasant for. 
once ?” he persisted. “TI believe there’s 
not a laugh in you, nor even a smile, 
is there ?” 

“T’m not much given to laughin’ 
thankee, sir, and there’s people, may- 
hap, should be less so, if they’d only 
take warnin’, and mind what they 
seed over night ; and if the young 
lady don’t want me no longer, I'd be 
better back in the kitchen before the 


chicken burns, for Lilly’s out in the 


= rootin’ out the potatoes for 
inner.” 

And after a moment’s silence she 
dropped alittle a assuming 
permission, took her departure. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A LETTER. 


Autce looked a little paler, her hus- 
band a little discontented. Each had 
a different way of reading her unpteas- 
ant om 

“Don’t mind that old woman, 
darling, don’t let her bore you. I do 
believe she has some as odigus 
faults as are to be found on 
earth.” 

“T don’t know what she means by 
a warning,” said Alice. : 

“Nor I, darling, I’m sure ; perhaps 
she has had a winding-sheet on her 
candle, or a coffin flew out of the fire, 
or a death-watch ticked in the wain- 
scot,” he answered. 

“A warning, what could she 
mean ?” repeated Alice, slowly, with 
an anxious gaze in his eyes. 

“My darling, how can you? A 
stupid old woman!” said he a little 
impatiently, “and thoroughly ill- 
conditioned. She’s in one of her 
tempers, just because we laughed, 
and fancied it wasat her ; and there’s 
nothing she’d like better than to 
frighten you if she could. I'll pack 
her off, if I find her playing any 
tricks.” 

“Oh, the r old thing, not for 
the world ; she'll make it up with 
me, you'll find; I don’t blame her 
the least, if she thought that, and I'll 
= her we never thought of such a 
thing.” 

“Don’t mind her, not worth it— 
we'll just make out a list of the 
things that we want ; I’m afraid we 
want agreat deal more than we can 
get, for you have married a fellow, 
in all things but love, as poor asa 
church mouse.” 


“You kind little darling,” he said, 
with a faint smile, “so it would to 
me, I know, choosing them with 
you ; but are you sure there is a place 
there ?” 

“Such a nice little shop, with a 
great red and blue jug, hanging over 
the door for a sign,” she insisted, 
cheerily, “and there is something 
pleasant, isn’t there, in the sort of 
queer rustic things one would meet 
in such an out-of-the-way place ¢” 

“ Yes, so there is, but, -however, 
we'll think about it, and, in fact, it 
doesn’t matter a farthing where we 
get them.” 

Our friend Charles seemed put vut 
a little, and his slight unaccountable 
embarrasment piqued her curiosity, 
and made hereverso little uncomfort- 
able. She was still, however, a very 
young wife, and in awe of her hus- 

and. It was, therefore, rather tim- 
idly that she said— 

“ And why, darling Ry, can’t we 
decide now, and go to-morrow, and 
choose our plates, and cups, and 
saucers? it would be such a pleasant 
little adventure to look forward too.” 

“ So itmight, but we'll have to make 
up our minds to have many days go 
by, and weeks too, here, with nothing 
— to look forward to. You 

new very well,” he continued, not 
so sharply, “ when you married me, 
that I owed money, and was a poor 
miserable devil, and not my own 
master, and you really must allow me 
to decide what is to be done, whena 
trifle might any day run us into 
mischief. There now, your eyes are 
full of tears, how can you be so fool- 


He laughed, and kissed her, and ish ? 


patted her smiling cheek. 
“Yes, it will be such fun buying 
; such a funny little 
dinner service, and breakfast things, 
and how far away is Naunton ?” 

“T’m not so sure we can get them 
at Naunton. Things comefrom Lon- 
don so easily now,” said he. 

“Oh, but there is such a nice little 
shop, {t remarked it in Naunton,” 
said she, eagerly. 

“ Oh, is there ?” said he, “ I forgot, 
I believe you drove through it.” 

“T did,” she answered, “and the 
whole pleasure of getting them, 
would be buying them with you.” 


“But, indeed, Ry, I’m not,” she 
pleaded smiling through them, “I 
was only sorry, I was afraid I had 
vexed you.” 

“'Vexed me! you darling ; not the 
least, I’m only teased to think I am 
obliged to deny you anything, much 
less to hesitate about gratifying so 
trifling a wish as this; but so it is, 
and such my hard fate ; and though 
I seem to be vexed, it is not with 
you, you must not mistake, never, 
darling, with you ; but in proportion 
as I love you, the sort of embarrass- 
ment into which you have ventured 
with your poor Ry, grieves and even 
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enrages him, and the thought, too, 
that so small athing would set it all to 
rights. But we are not the only 
people, of course, there are others as 

adly off, and a great deal worse ; 
there now, darling, you must not cry, 
you really mustn’t ; you must never 
fancy fora moment when anything 
happens to vex me, that I could be 
such a brute as to be angry with you; 
what’s to become of me, if you ever 
suffer such a chimera to enter your 
pretty little head? I do assure you, 
darling, I'd rather blow my brains 
out, than inflict a single unhappy 
hour upon you ; there now, won't you 
kiss me, and look quite happy again ? 
and come, we'll go out again ; you did 
not see the kennel, and the brew- 
house, and fifty other interesting 
ruins ; we must be twice as happy as 
ever for the rest of the day.” 

And so this little cloud, light and 
swift, but still a cloud, blew over, and 
the sun shone out warm and brilliant 

ain. 

The buildings, which enclosed three 
sides of the quadrangle which they 
were now examining, were, with the 
exception of the stables, in a state of 
dilapidation very nearly to justify 
in sober earnest the term “ruins,” 
which he had half jocularly applied 
to them. 

“You may laugh as you will,” said 
Alice, “but I think this might be 
easily made quite a beautiful place— 
prettier even than Wyvern.” 

** Yes, very easily,” he laughed, “if 
a fellow had two or three thousand 
pounds to throw away upon it. When- 
ever I have—and I may yet, you may 
restore, and transform, and do what 
you like, I'll give you carte blanche, 
and in better hands I believe neither 
house nor money could be placed. 
No one has such taste—though it is 
hardly for me to say that.” 

Just at that moment the clank of 
a horseshoe was heard on the pave- 
ment, and, turning his head, Charles 
saw his man, Tom Riertend ride into 
the yard. Tom touched his hat and 
dismounted. 

“ A letter, sir.” 

“Oh !” said Charles, letting go his 
wife's arm, and walking quickly to- 
wards him. 

The man handed him a letter. 
Alice was standing, forgotten for the 
time, on the middle of the pavement, 
while her husband opened and read 
his letter. 
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When he had done he turned about 
and walked a few steps towards her, 
but still thinking anxiously and 
plainly not seeing her, and he stopped 
and read it through again. 

*. Oh, darling, I beg your pardon, 
T’m so stupid. What were we talk- 
ing about? Oh! yes, the house, 
this old place. If I live to succeed to 
Wyvera you shall do what you like 

th this place, and we'll live here if 
you like it best.” 

“ Well, I don’t think I should like 
to live here always,” she said, and 
paused. 

She was thinking of the odd inci- 
dent of the night before, and there 
lurked in one dark corner of her mind 
just the faintest image of horror, very 
faint, but still genuine, and which, the 
longer she looked at it grew the 
darker ; “and I was going to ask you 
if we could change our room.” 

“T think, darling,” said he, looking 
at her steadily, “the one we have got 
is almost the only habitable bed-room 
in the house, and certainly the most 
comfortable, but if you like any other 
room better—have you been looking ?”’ 

“No, darling, only ’m such a 
coward, and so foolish ; I fancied I 
saw something when I was going into 
it last night—old Mrs. Tarnley was 
quite close to me.” 

“Tf you saw her it was quite 
enough to frighten any one. But 
what was it—robber, or only a ghost ?” 
he asked. 

“ Neither, only a kind of surprise 
and a fright. I did nof care to talk 
about it last night, and I thought it 
would have quite passed away by to- 
day ; but I can’t quite get ri of it— 
and, shall I tell it all to you now ?” 
answered Alice. 

“ You must tell me all, by-and-by,” 
he laughed; “you shall have any 
room you like better, only remember 
they’re all equally old ; and now, J 
have a secret to tell you. Harry 
is coming to dine with us; he'll be 
here at six—and—look here, how 
oddly my letters come to me.” 

And he held the envelope he had 
ust now opened by the corner before 
er eyes. It was thus: 

“Mr. Thomas Sherwood, 

** Post Office, 
“ Naunton, 
“To be called for.” 

“There’s evidence of the caution 
I’m obliged to practice in that part of 
the world. The world will never be 
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without sin, poverty, and attorneys ; 
and there is a cursed fellow there 
with eyes wide open and ears erect, 
and all sorts of poisoned arrows of 
the law to shoot at poor wayfarers 
like me ; and that’s the reason why 
I'd rather buy’our modest teacups in 
London, and not be so much as heard 
of in Naunton. Don’t look s0 


frightened, little woman, every fellow 
has a dangerous dun or two, and I’m 
not half so much in peril as fifty I 
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couldname. Only my father’s angry, 
you know, and when that quarrel 
gets to be known it mayn’t help my 
credit, or make duns more patient. 
So I must keep well earthed here till 
the dogs are quiet again ; and now, 
my wise little housekeeper will devise 
dinner enough for our hungry brother, 
who will arrive, in two hours’ time, 
with the appetite that, Cressley 
Common gives every fellow with as 
little to trouble him as Harry has.” 


THOMAS HEARNE AND HIS LITTLE WORLD. 


HEARNE’S JACOBITE PROCLIVITIES. 


Amone the many unselfishly loyal 
hearts to Church and King whom the 
grandold University of Oxford boasts, 
Thomas Hearne holds a foremost 
place. He did not occupy a high 
rank as lecturer, nor as wielder of 
college authority, but for a consid- 
erable time he enjoyed an office 
entirely congenial to his literary 
instincts and impulses, the privilege 
of examining, and classifying, and 
studying the rare treasures of the 
Bodleian Library. 

The Stuarts had endeared them- 
selves to Oxford. James I. delighted 
as much in “scholastic exercises, 
religious conferences, and quaint dis- 
putations” as ever did the fellows- 
senior or junior of that learned cor- 
poration. “ Charles I. was a peculiar 
favourite. Oxford had welcomed him 
in his prosperity, nobly supported him 
in his struggles, and adhered to him 
in the time of trouble and defeat. 
The King’s love of literature, his fond- 
ness for the arts, his generous patron- 
age of the University, his courteous 
atfability towards her members . . 
had endeared him to all the old 
members of Oxford, and respect and 
love had descended from father to 
son, even to the days of Hearne. The 
Restoration was hailed with delight 
through the whole of England, but 
nowhere more heartily thanin Oxford. 
Her members had been despoiled of 
their property, ejected from their liv- 


ings, and subjected to injury and insult. 
Can we wonder then at the popularity 
of Charles II., or be surprised that 
Hearne and those who thought with 
him still adhered in the following 
reign to the race of the Stuarts. They 
continued to do so even after James 
had sought to intrude upon their 
liberty of conscience. Hearne 
lived and died a true Protestant, but 
the Roman Catholics were all Jaco- 
bites ; and as he continually received 
much kindness from them as indivi- 
duals, so he always treats themselves 
and their religion with respect. He 
remembers only that James was the 
rightful heir to the throne, he impli- 
citly believes in the legitimacy of the 
Pretender, and he continues a true 
Jacobite to the last in common with 
vast numbers in Oxford who enter- 
tained similar principles.”* 

We do not find in the work quoted 
below much indulgence for the Roman 
Catholic religion. Hearne loved it 
little, but he hated Presbyterianism 
and other modes of dissent. Though 
it is not said in the work in so 
many words, it may be gathered that 
Roman Catholic priests, devoted to 
letters, and fond of lingering in the 
old libraries, received much attention 
from the eccentric lover of old books. 
One of these, Rev. William Joyner, 
was nearly as eccentric as Hearne 
himself. He lived in the Manor 
House of Holywell, and the two 


* The remains of Thomas Hearne, M.A., of Edmund Hall; being Extracts from his 


Diaries collected: with a few notes. 


By Philip Bliss, late Fellow of St. John's College, 


now Principal of St. Mary Hall in the University of Oxford, London; John Russel 


Smith. 
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coomee spent many an evening toge- 
ther. 

Thomas Hearne, son of George 
Hearne, parish clerk of White Wal- 
tham, Berkshire, was born July, 1678, 
educated at the expense of George 
Cherry, Esq., of Shottesbrook, and 
sent by him to Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
where he matriculated in 1695. 
“ Being,” as the editor of the present 
work remarks, “of very studious 
habits, very moral in his conduct, 
humble and obliging in his disposi- 
tion, he soon made friends in Oxford, 
and although he was offered prefer- 
ment in the colonies as soon as he had 
been admitted to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, in 1699, he declined to 
quit the University.” 

Showing a strong inclination to 
lose himself among the works in the 
Bodleian library, he was noticed by 
the principal librarian, Mr. Hudson, 
and appointed his assistant in 1701. 
No one could better discharge the 
duties of that office than Hearne. 
His heart was in his work, and no 
one could be happier. In 1712 he 
became second keeper, and throve in 
this occupation till the end of 1717 
when, as he says, “ he was debarre 
the library on account of the oaths, 
and new keys were made, and the 
lock of the library door altered, tho’ 
he hath got the old keys by him, 
having not made any resignation, or 
consented to the putting any one into 
his place.” 

e retired to Edmund Hall, and 
there vegetated for eighteen years, 
publishing various works and steadily 
refusing different offices outside, and 
seeking none within, as he would, on 
acceptance, be obliged to take the 
oaths of allegiance. He lived under 
James II., William, Anne, and the 
first two Georges. He died on the 
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10th day of June, 1735, at the early 
e of fifty-seven, and was buried in 
the denth-perd of St. Peter’s in the 


East, where his tomb may be still, 


seen. During this latter portion of 
his life he was disliked and mistrusted 
by some of the dons, as they con- 
sidered him a dangerous person. But 
in reality they had no cause. He was 
merely a quiet grumbler, abused the 
present order of things, sitting of 
evenings with his Jacobite sympa- 
thizers, and intrusted his sentiments 
and opinions to his note books, of 
which he filled one hundred and forty- 
five small octavo volumes. He lived 
free from want and pecuniary em- 
barrassment, owed nothing, and left 
upwards of £1,000 behind him. His 

SS., including the diaries, were left 
to a Mr. Bedford, who sold all to Dr. 
Rawlinson for £100. He deposited 
them in the Bodleian Library* with 
an injunction not to open the diaries 
till seven years after his death. 


RARE VOLUMES AND VALUABLE LIBRARIES. 


Keen as were Hearne’s eyes in ex- 
paws the recesses of his darling 
ibrary, there was one volume among 
the books once belonging to Thomas 
Seldent which he was unable to dis- 
cover. A certain Mr. Wanley wrote 
to Dr. Charlett of the library, request- 
ing to be informed if it contained a 
book with this title-page :—“ Sacre 
Biblie Tomus Primus, in Quo Uonti- 
nentur Quinque Libri Moysi, Libri 
Josue et Judicum, Liber Psalmorum, 
Proverbia Salominis, Liber Sapien- 
tie, et Novum V'estdmentum Jesu 
CHRISTI. Londini, Excudebat 
Thomas Bertheletus, Regius Im- 
ressor. ANNO MDXXxv., MENSE 
UL. 
Mr. Wanley judged that the work 
was published at the express order 


* The Oxford Library, commenced by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, was much en- 


larged in 1597 by Sir Thomas Bodley (born at Exeter in 1544) and has since borne his 


+ This great scholar was born near Worthing, in Sussex, December 16, 1584. His first 
written work was a treatise on the civil government of Britain before the Norman Con- 
quest. It was composed when he was twenty-two years of age (1606), but not published 
till 1615. His Jani Anglorum Facies Altera, a work on the laws of England up to the 
time of Henry IL, was published in 1610. His work on the Syrian Gods, in 1617, three 
years after the appearance of his Titles of Honour. He was imprisoned in 1621, and again 
in 1630, for the expression of his political opinions. In 1640 he was member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Though a sincere parliamentarian, he was strongly opposed to the 
execution of the King, and afterwards took but little part in politics. He died November 
20, 1654. His Table Talk, published by his amanuensis in 1689, is a book highly es- 
teemed. = hiis collected works, too numerous to be here mentioned, form three folio 


volumes, 1726. 





— 
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of wey | VIIL, and that he had 
written the preface or dedication him- 
self. This was, in all probability, the 
fact, as will appear from a couple of 
extracts translated from the original 
Latin, the dedication being “To the 
Pious Reader,”’. not any great man 
in icular. 

“T have considered how the Lord 
our God, with whose words or Scrip- 
tures this is concerned, has ordained 
that the King, settled on the throne 
of his kingdom, should get it written 
and keep it by him, so that he might 
read therein every day of his life, 
thereby to learn to fear the Lorp His 
Gop and keep His Word. .. . 

“ Although our eyes through Gop’s 
goodness are as yet sufficiently strong, 
yet as they may with age become 
weak, as is mostly the case, we have 
adopted a type more convenient and 
legible (than the ordinary size), al- 
though others might be considered 
more agreeable and elegant, but which 
if they excel it in some respects, are 
much inferior to it in others. Our 
will was that these Scriptures of the 
Old Testament should be united to 
the Evangelical Scriptures, in which 
is better expressed the history of hu- 
man life, with precepts, moral doc- 
trines, duties, and modes of living. 
This book in which we have resolved 
to take such pleasure, is appointed to 
be our constant resident and com- 
panion.” 

Mr. Wanley seemed to think that 
spectacles for reading were not used 
in the reign of Henry VIITI., and that 
feeling his sight fail, he introduced a 
larger type than the one in use, though 
large enough already, as the printers 
and publishers had the convenience of 
the greater portion of their readers at 
heart, and these were mostly clergy- 
men and scholars of advanced years ; 
but spectacles had been in use since 
the days of Friar Bacon. The rims, 
however, being of a clumsy make, the 
king probably did not wish to injure 
his appearance by a pair of goatee. 
The volume not discoverable by 
Hearne may be seen at this day 
amongst Selden’s Books, 4to., B. 1, 
Th. BS., wanting the title and the 
preface quoted by roe. The ver- 
sion is that of the Latin Vulgate. We 
have had in our possession a small 
4to. published by that defender of 
the faith in English, date 1541, if our 
memory serves us right, in which he 
explained to his loving subjects allthe 
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dogmas ot Sate cnt the good works 
necessary for salvation. It was not 
calculated to meet the wants either 
of his Roman Catholic or Protestant 
readers. 

Hearne’s equanimity was ncé proof 
against suchnational losses as the one 

uoted below, which he recorded 

ovember 2, 1705. 

“Narcissus Marsh, Archbishop of 
Armagh, gave 25,000 libs. (sic.) for 
na library, which, 
like t of Dr. Isaac Vossius, was 
suffered to go out of the nation, to 
the eternal scandal and reproach of 
it. The said Archbishop has built a 
noble eee for them.” 

Isaac ius’s library-was sold to 
the University of Leyden for £3,00v, 
his nephew reserving Ptolemy, Hesy- 
chius, Lucretius, and Manilius, for 
himself. These had been prepared 
for the press by the great scholar, the 
son of a greater scholar, Gerard Vos- 
sius. Isaac, born in 1618, lived some 
time at the Court of Christina of 
Sweden, travelled in Italy, came to 
England in 1670, and died there in 
1688. He was not incumbered with 
a religious spirit, but that did not 

revent Charles II. from appointing 
im to an ecclesiatical office. 
TRISH LITERARY MATTERS. 

The non acquisition (for Oxford) 
of Archbishop Usher's library was 
another thorn in our brave old book- 
worm’s side. He endeavoured to con- 
sole himself in a fashion anything 
but charitable— 

“The library of Trinity College in 
Dublin, where the noble study 
(library) of Bishop Usher was placed, 
is quite neglected, and in no order, 
so that "tis perfectly useless, the pro- 
vost and fellows of that coll. having 
no memes for books and learning.” 

Oh! Mr. Hearne ! 


Hearne, as may be easily gueased, 
did not worship Oliver Cromwell to 
such an extent as would meet Mr, 
Carlyle’s ope, but he warmly 


commends him for the friendship and 
great respect which he showed to our 
great scholar, Archbishop Usher, He 
records that he expended two or 
three hundred /+bs, on hia funeral, and 
deducted as much out of the pay of 
his officers and souddiers in Lreland 
as purchased hia great library for 
Trinity Oollege, Dublin, 

Dr, Parr, in hin life of the arehbi- 
shop, gives no more vreditto Cromwell 
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for purchasing the library from the 
pockets of his Irish army than Dean 
Swift did to Agmondisham Vesey for 
the building of the memorable 
bridge. He says that Cardinal 
Mazarin and the King of Denmark 
empowered their agents here to give 
a high price for the fine collection, 
but the administrators of the de- 
ceased prelate were ordered to dis- 
pose of it tono one but with the Pro- 
tector’s consent. His army in Ireland 
being encouraged and excited by 
some public spirited literary men, did 
make the purchase on easy terms, not 
only obtaining the printed books, but 
valuable manuscripts and coins. The 
books being brought to Dublin, 
Cromwell, considering that the gift 
would be unattended with suitable 
eclat if buried among the college 
treasures, was minded to build a house 
for its reception. Other engrossing 
occupations prevented this being done, 
and the ae lay a long time at the 
Castle neglected and in disorder. 
After the Lord Protector’s death, and 
during the confusion that followed, 
several of the printed books and valu- 
able MSS. were abstracted; but when 
Ybarles II. was restored, he gave all 
thatremainedto thecharge of Trinity 
College. So far, Dr. Parr. 

Connected with Irish literature, 
there existed a very scarce book in 
the library at Cambridge which Mr. 
Thomas Baker was happy to lend 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when that prelate was assisting the 
French priest, Courrayer, with his work 
on the validity of Anglican orders. 
The work was so scarce that the 
Archbishop had not seen it before. It 
was undated, but Thomas Rawlinson, 
Hearne’s great friend, lent him a 
copy which bore this imprint at the 
end :— 

“Tmprinted in Rome (before the 
Castell of St. Angell (at y* signe of 
Peter) in Decembre) Anno D. 1553 
(Q. Marie).” 

The title of the work is “ The Vo- 
cacyon of Johan Bale to the Bishop- 
ric of Ossorie.” The date given above 
is fictitious, the book having been 
printed in London by Hugh Single- 
ton. Copies are to be found in the 
British Museum and.in Malone’s and 
Douce’s collections in the Bodleian. 
Another volume on the same subject 
is nearly as difficult to be met with, 
though printed about a hundred 
years later. We copy the title— 
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“The Persecution and Oppression 
(which, as Solomon saith, is able to 
make a wise man mad) of John Bale 
that was called to be Bishop of Os- 
sory by the sole Election without any 
other Man’s motion, of that pious 
King, Edw. 6: and of Gruffith Wil- 
liams, that was called after the same 
manner to the same Bishoprick by 
the sole Election, without any other 
Man’s motion, of that most excellent 
King and pious Martyr, Charles I. 
—Two learned Men and Right Reve- 
rend Bishops of Ossory. London: 
Printed for the Author, 1664.” 

Dr. John Bale was born at the 
village of Cove, in Suffolk, in 1495. 
Having become a Protestant after 
some time spent as a Carmelite monk, 
he was obliged to seek an asylum in 
Flanders, where he wrote several 
works during a period of eight years. 
Being recalled at the accession of Ed- 
ward VI., he was appointed to the 
living of Bishop Stoke in Hampshire, 
and afterwards to the see of Ossory. 
His zeal for Protestantizing the na- 
tives was so badly approved of by 
them, that on the death of Edward 
his house sustained a siege, lives were 
lost, and he himself made his escape 
with some difficulty. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he was made pre- 
bend in the Cathedral of Canterbury. 
He died in 1563, leaving behind him 
a biography of the writers of Great 
Britain, a very valuable compilation, 
though not without defects, such as 
mention of men as authors who never 
published anything. It was issued 
in 1548. 

From certain letters written by 
Mr. James Garden, professor of Theo- 
logy in Aberdeen, we gather the ideas 
entertained by the learned of that 
time concerning the original use of 
those stone circles, so numerousin dis- 
tricts once inhabited by the early 
Celts. He says-they are called Caers 
(Gaelic, Cathair}, the word meaning 
(according to him) a throne, an oracle, 
or a place of address. It properly 
means a city or cathedral, having the 
same root as the last word. 

The late Dr. Petrie, after a careful 
examination of many of these circles, 
concluded that they were originally 
places of interment, the remains of 
princes or great chiefs being deposited 
under the central amie and 
those of subordinate chiefs beneath 
the stones in the boundary of the 
ring. Such a locality would natu- 
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rally be selected later in time as a 
lace for worship, or for a tribe’s deli- 
ration on a question of public inte- 
rest. So itis probable that the opi- 
nions of the two divisions of archzo- 
logists who disagree on the ancient 
uses of these monuments may be cor- 
rect. Inthe entry from which we 
quote, Oct. 15, 1718, a place is men- 
tioned in Aberdeenshire, parish of 
Ellon, called Fochell, and its name 
explained “ under the chapel,” one of 
these circles being on a higher ground 
in its neighbourhood. The etymology 
is correct enough, Fa meaning under, 
and ceall chure 

In the parish of Strathawen, with- 
in fourteen miles of Aberdeen, there 
is a place called Templetown, from 
two or three monuments of this kind. 
The people in the neighbourhood of 
these monuments call them also 
“ Law stones” and “Temple stones ” 
indifferently. The writer strangely 
enough acknowledges his ignorance of 
the reason, which is manifest from 
the explanation given above. 

It is evident that our archeologist 
took but slight interest in Celtic anti- 
quities ; it was not at all fashionable 
among English writers of his day to 
say much to the credit of the Celts 
themselves, especially those dating 
from the western shore of the Irish 
sea. He is consequently not sorry to 
detract from the undeniable love of 
learning possessed by the Irish youth 
of ancient days, who thronged to the 
English universities. He forgot, at 
least omitted to mention, that some 
centuries before the date selected, the 
Irish colleges were the resort of Eng- 
lish and continental students. These 
are his words, Oct. 25, 1727 :— 

“In the time of Henry V. were 
abundance of Irish scholars in Oxford, 
and from their living there, one street 

oing from Gloucester Hall (now 

orcester Coll.) towards High-bridge 
was called Irishmen’s-street. Here, 
viz., in that.street were many halls or 
houses for entertainment of them, 
but a great many of them at that 
time (wz., in the reign of Henry V.) 
were so rakish that (under the name 
of chamberdekyns) they committed 
strange disorders. So they were ex- 
pelled this place (and their houses be- 
gan to decay and the street to lose its 
name), and then they went to Cam- 
bridge, where they were guilty of the 
same enormities, which occasioned 
them at length, by order of Parlia- 
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ment in the reign of Henry VI., to be 
banished the nation with injunction 
not to come hither into England any 
more with an intent to settle at our 
Universities.” 

The discovery of the names of the 
main body of these roystering youths 
would be desirable, so that we might 
lay the blame on the deserving party, 
i.e. on the sons of the native gentry, 
or those of the Anglo-Irish. It isnot 
at all likely that young Duine Uasals, 
bearing the names of O'Connor, 
O'Neil, O'Donnel, or Macarthy, were 
sent to an unfriendly country to re- 
ceive their education. 

Our mercurial atmosphere had so 
affected the blood and animal spirits 
of the Anglo-Irish as to render their 
youth intolerable to their square- 
toed cousins, when they resorted to 
them as college students. 

Hearne’s esteem for the estimable 
Celtic scholar, Edward Lhuyd, was 
deservedly high. Under the date of 
May 14, 1706, he mentions his great 
proficiency in the knowledge of fossils, 
and the opinion expressed by Sir 
Hans Sloane, of his being the best 
naturalist in Europe. At that time 
the first volume of his archeological 
works was only about being published. 
“T tell you (writes Hearne) that he 
is a person of singular modesty, good 
nature, and uncommon industry. He 
lives a retired life generally, three or 
four miles from Oxford, is not at all 
ambitious of preferment or honour, 
and what he does is purely out of 
love to the good of learning and his 
country. But notwithstanding these 
deserts he could never get anything 
but to be keeper of the museum, 
which is buta mean place, seeing there 
is no salary, and his business requires 
two or three under him.” 

Of this rare old Celtic scholar and 
good man, and his researches in Ire- 
land, mention has been made in former 
numbers of this Magazine. A Gaelic 
dictionary is part of his literary re- 
mains. 

Having selected from our diligent 
filler of scrap-books a fair proportion 
of memorandums in which Ireland or 
its literature is concerned, we pass to 
literary curiosities of a miscellaneous 
character. 


NON-AUTHORSHIP OF “‘ THE WHOLE DUTY 


It is evident that Hearne made 
many unsuccessful efforts to discover 
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the author of the “Whole Duty of 
Man.” Mr. Keble (appropriate name), 
a bookseller near Temple Bar, sent to 
the Bodleian, in the end of July, 1706, 
the original MS. of the “ Causes of 
the Decay of Christian Piety” by 
the same writer. Dr. Aldritch and 
Mr. Hearne examined it carefully, 
and concluded that the handwriting 
was that of Bishop Fell. However, 
Mr. Barnes, on being shown the 
manuscript, pronounced it the handy- 
work of Archbishop Sancroft ; espe- 
cially as Dr.“ Holbeach, one time an 
intimate with this prelate, had averred 
that once visiting him, he happened 
to see some papers in his handwriting 
“which, he would take his oath, were 
part of what was afterwards printed 
under the title of the ‘ Whole Duty of 
Man.’” This, of course, unsettled for 
the time the claim of Bishop Fell. 
August 27, 1730, Mr. Hearne found 
himself still at sea on the subject, and 
was not certain that Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man of great learning and piety, had 
had not written it. His reason was 
that Old Will Rogers of Gloucester, 
well acquainted with Mr. Woodhead, 
had said so. Moreover, Mr. Vinter, 
another acquaintance, “informed a 
certain worthy lady (name not men- 
tioned), that he asked Mr. Woodhead 
whether he was the author of the 
‘Whole Duty of Man,’ and he made 
no answer.” Mr. W. being a modest 
humble man, his silence seems to have 
weakened with our antiquary Bishop 
Fell’s title. However, another learned 
friend of his (Mr. Hearne’s) assured 
him that, being in Bishop Fell’s com- 
ny, he was informed that he (Bp. 
F) was the only man then living 
who knew the author's name. Sothe 
only conclusion Mr. Hearne could then 
arrive at was that if the bishop was 
not bona fide the author of the work, 
he at least copied the “ Causes,” &c., 
for the press. It was provoking 
that some twenty-five years before, 
Mr. Hearne had Sonn shown by Dr. 
Charlett a letter written by Sir John 
Packington to Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of 
Worcester, in which, after complain- 
ing of the aspersions the said bishop 
had cast on him as a drunker 
debauched person, and of sundry 
offensive things said of his ancestors, 
he alleged that, “on the contrary, they 
had deserved well of the Church of 


England.” Dr. Charlett acquainted 


Mr. Hearne at this interview that he 
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had spoken with one who had seen 
the MS. of “The Whole Duty of Man,” 
in Lady Packington’s handwriting. 

Under the date, July 1732, our 
puzzled scholar committed to his 
paper-book his latest discoveries on 
the subject, obtained from a Cam- 
bridge friend, Mr. Baker. 

The new light came in the shape of 
a declaration, signed by Rev. Thomas 
Caulton, Vicar of Worksop, in Not- 
tinghamshire, October 31, 1698, two 
days before his death ; and, in pre- 
sence of sundry persons of quality, the 
Rev. John Hewett retaining the 
paper. Here is a portion of it— 

* November 5, 1689, at Shire Oak, 
Madam Ayre of Rampton, after din- 
ner took me up into her chamber, and 
told me that her daughter Moyser, of 
Beverley, was dead, and that in that 
month she had buried her husband 
and several relations, but that her 
comfort was, that, by her month] 
sacraments, she still participated with 
them in the communion of saints. 
Then she went to her closet, and 
fetched out a MS. which she said 
was the original of “ ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man,” tied together and stitched 
in 8vo. like sermon notes. She un- 
tied it, saying it was Dr. Fell’s cor- 
rection, and that the author was the 
Lady Packington (her mother), in 
whose hand it was written.” 

This lady, Madam Eyre, declared 
to the Rev. Mr. Caulton that she had 
shown the manuscript to several other 
distinguished personages, and that 
the “ ~~ < Xtian Piety” was 
hers, the y Packington’s, also ; 
but none of the others attributed to 
the author. All this was not sufli- 
cient to decide our anxious searcher, 
who acknowledged that he remained 
in more doubt than ever. 

“She might (he says), and so with- 
out doubt she did, transcribe, and yet 
not be the author. As I never did 
believe her to be the author, so much 
less, after this note is now come to 
me. Bp. Fell certainly knew who 
the author was, and he makes him to 
have wrote all those pieces that were 
— by the bps care at the 

heater (Oxford Press). The author 
had been at Rome, and is described 
in the bp’s preface as a man. 
After all that may have been said to 
the contrary, Mr. Woodhead as yet 
bids fairest.” 

This, however, could scarcely be. 
No doubt but a Roman Catholic might 
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write volumes on those Christian 
doctrines and practices common to 
both Churches, and pass for a sound 
Protestant if he chose. But it would 
be impossible for him to handle the 
circle of subjects comprised in the 
works in question without leaving 
traces of his fine Roman hand. 


SOME MORE RARE BOOKS. 


St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of 
Geneva (7Z'emp. Henri Quatre), whose 
least gestures and modes of life were 
as closely watched by the Bishop of 
Belley as those of Dr. Johnson by 
Boswell, was the idol of all the 
devoutly-minded ladies of Italy, 
France, and Savoy, to whom he wrote 
letters for their spiritual guidance 
as leisure occurred. Several of these 
were collected during his lifetime and 
arranged and printed without his 
knowledge, the volume being called 
“ An Introduction to a Devout Life.” 
It is by no means of a controversial 
character. Mr. Henry Dodweil, a 
gentleman much admired by Thomas 
Hearne, revised for the use of Protest- 
ants an English translation which he 
found done to his hands. It appeared 
in Dublin in 1673, and disappeared 
so rapidly that Mr. Hearne never had 
a copy of it, and the reviser could 
not even gratify him with the sight 
of one. 

Dr. Haywood, Archbishop Laud’s 
chaplain, finding a translation of the 
teik made by a R. Catholic, revised 
it, expunged passages, and licensed it. 
“ But (we use the text), one Burrowes 
a Roman Catholic, restored the pas- 
sages that Dr. Haywood had ex- 
punged, and so ’twas printed, and 
gave great offence to Protestants. 
Whereupon Archbishop Laud had the 
copies, about eleven or twelve hun- 
dred, seized and caused them to be 
burnt publicly in Smithfield, but it 
seems two or three hundred copies 
were dispersed before the seizure. . . 
I think the impression was made in 
1636 or 1637.” The author’s death 

* occurred in 1622 at the age of 56 


years. 

Sound Protestant as was Thomas 
Hearne, he loved his old city and its 
University so much that he wrote of 


the local patroness in the style of a 
eh att her festival occurring 
on the 14th of the Kalends of Novem- 
ber, Oct. 19. 
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“Saint Frideswide flourished about 
the year 740. She was the ornament 
and patroness of the most illustrious 
City and University of Oxford. Her 
father’s name, Didan, a person of 
noble quality, and her movier’s, Saf- 
reda. From her infancy she had an 
aversion to all delicacies. Her 
ordinary diet was barley bread with 
a few herbs and roots, and her drink 
only water. By her example twelve 
other virgins forsook the world. . . 
By the munificence of the king, she 
built a monastery into which she 
entered with her companions. ‘ 
Alard, a young prince, being smitten 
with her beauty, she leaves the 
monastery and flies to Oxford, whither 
Alard pursued her, but was struck 
blind as he entered the city, but re- 
stored to sight by her means at his 
repentance. Princes were afterwards 
scrupulous about entering fhe city at 
that gate. She built another 
monastery at Oxford, and there she 
was buried. There is a shrine called, 
St. Frideswide’s Shrine now at Christ 
Church.” 

Thomas Hearne marked Febr. 22, 
1723-24 with a white stone, for on 
that auspicious day he purchased for 
1s. 6d., out of the library of the late 
Dr. Charlett, “The Vision of Pierce 
Plowman,” whereunto is annexed 
“The Crede of Pierce Plowman,” 
neverimprinted with the booke before. 
The “ Crede” is seldom found bound 
with the “Vision” which seems to 
have been written in 1362. It is 
rather surprising that the rare volume 
should have been parted with for 
such a trifle. “Pierce the Plow- 
man’s Crede 4to. 1553, produced ten 
guineas at the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
sal2, 1812; Cowley’s edition of the 
Vision, 1550, realized six guineas and 
a-half. 

Of William Langland, the reputed 
author of the “ Vision” nothing is 
known beyond his work. 

The Crede was, of course, revealed 
to an anxious inquirer, who}: . “vy 
applied to some members of rvilgious 
communities, found them too intent 
on exalting their own merits at the 
expense of their rivals, to be able to 
2 time to give him instruction. 

e is in consequence, much mor- 
tified, till he finds Pierce the 
Plowman in the following miser- 
able plight exercising his agricultural 
gifts. 

23 





“As I wente by the waye, wepinge for 
sorowe, 
And seigh! a sely? mai me by, opent 
the plow hongen. 
His cote was of a cloute that cary was 


yealled, 
His hod® was full of holes, and his heare 


oute, 

With his knoppede shon® clouted full 

thykke, 

His ton’? toteden out as he the londe tre- 

dede.”’* 

How much to be envied was a 
zealous Biblical antiquary with a 
week or two at his disposal, and 
under the pilotage of Thomas Hearne 
exploring among the old manuscripts 
and early printed books. Chief 
among these literary treasures was a 
quarto volume executed in the reign 
of Edward III., and illuminated with 
the effigies of the chief people about 
the cort, drawings of arms, birds, 
beasts, &c. King Edward and Queen 
Philippa figure in the pages next after 
the contents. In the second page 
are the arms of the king, and these 
are followed by the arms of the 
Prince of Wales, of the Earl of Nor- 
folk, of Edmund de Woodstock, 
Henry Earl of Lancaster, &c., with 
likenesses of some of the nobility. 
At the beginning of the contents a 
heading in Latin is placed, which 
may be translated: “The Rubrics 
(headings) of the chapters of this 
book of the Nobilities, Wisdoms, and 
Prudences of Kings, compiled in 
Honour of Our Illustrious Lord, Ed- 
ward, by the Grace of God, King of 
England, who began to reign in the 
year of Our Lord from the Incarna- 
tion, the thousandth, three hundredth, 
and seventy sixth.” The shoes of 
the figures are without heels, and 
the coats without sleeves. The 
writer of this unique volume was 
Walterus de Millemete, who, it ap- 
pears, had transcribed Aristotle’s 
work, “ De Secretis Secretorum,” for 
the use of his royal master some time 

revious. Scribe and king might 
ave been better employed. The 
copy now to be seen in Christ Church 
Library seems to be the identical one 
presented by the writer to his royal 

master. 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. ° 

If not socurious and valuableas this 
rare work, a printed volume mention- 


* ‘saw; *seemly ; *man ; 
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ed by Scaliger would be in high esti- 
mation if still in existence. It is thus 
referred to in his Epistles (Page 571 
of the edition consulted by Hearne). 

“T myself have seen a book call- 
ed ‘Hore Matutine,’ the author 
whereof was my grandmother, Beren- 
ica Ludronia, which was the first 
book that was printed after the inven- 
tion of this noble art. It was printed 
in vellam (stc.), not in the same man- 
ner that we use to print in now, but 
the letters were at some distance, 
and the make of the letter was 
exactly agreeable to our runnin 
hand, insomuch that it was very band 
to distinguish whether the book was 
written or printed. My father valued 
the book very much, not only because 
it was written by his mother, but 
because it was the first book that 
ever was printed. The cover was of 
wood wrought over with silk, but in 
the middle of each side and at each 
corner were silver crosses gilt. On 
the inside was fixed a silver crucifix 
with the image of the Virgin Mary 
and St. John the Evangelist, and un- 
derneath was written in a woman’s 
hand, and in the Italian language. 
‘Berenica di Ludrone della Scala, 
with some other words in the Ger- 
man language which I could make 
nothing of, being then very young 
when I saw the book, and I have 
not been able to get a sight of it since, 
because ‘twas soon after torn to pieces 
by a grey hound.” 

This account we fear must be 
ylaced among the tall words of the 
Scaligers, father and son, who insist- 
ed on a noble descent, though the 
elder was in all likelihood the son of 
a geographer and portrait-painter of 
Padua, where he was born in 1484. 
His name was Giulio Bordoni, but he 
alleged he was of the Scalas of Verona, 
and his birth place the Castle of 
Riva on Lago di Guarda. He was 
married to a young French lady, and 
his tenth son, Joseph Justus, exceed- 
ed him in the multiplicity of his 
literary acquirements, which were 
almost beyond belief. Both were very 
ambitious to be thought of noble 
descent, and exceedingly irritable and 
abusive. The elder died in 1558, and 
the younger in 1609. How the 
alleged Italian lady could have writ- 
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ten the first book ever printed, and 
have that operation performed at 
Harlem, or Strasburgh, or Mayence, 
and no later archeologist out of her 
own family ever mention the circum- 
stance, is not easily to be accounted for. 

Hearne was of course curious as to 
the dates of the first efforts in print- 
ing and the performers, the Dutch 
giving the palm to Coster, who, they 
say, printed books at Harlem between 
1422 and 1426. The Germans glory 
in books being printed by J/ans 
Ganzfleisch (John Goosefiesh), of the 
family of Guttenburg in 1438. Faust’s 
early operations date from Mayence 
about 1452. The Latin Bible was 
pene by Guttenburg at that city 

etween 1450 and 1455, and Faust 
and Scheffer brought out theirs in 
1462, the early type being made to 
represent the ordinary current hand 
of the time. The earliest attempts 
were made with woodblocks, such as 
the Chinese use at this day. With 
these Faust got out the “Spiegel, or 
Looking-Glass of Our Salvation” at 
Mayence about 1455. Guttenburg 
exercised himself for some time at 
Harlem, printing first with blocks, 
and then with moveable types, being 
assisted by Frederic Coreallia, Bour- 
chier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sensible of the great advantages to 
be derived from the new invention, 
urged Henry VI. to have a “ printing 
mould” introduced into England, 
and on his consent being obtained, 
Robert Tournour, Master of the Robes, 
and William Caxton, a London 
citizen, furnished with 1500 marks 
by the King, and 300 by the Arch- 
bishop, smuggled the above mention- 
ed Corsellis to Oxford to teach the 
art and mystery to select and eager 
practitioners. A guard attended on his 
movements, and all precautions were 
taken that he should not escape from 
English ground till he had trained 
workmen to produce books as they 
did in Harlem, Strasburg, and May- 
ence. Corsellis having honestly ful- 
filled his engagement, settled at Ant- 
werp, and thither in 1470 was he 
followed by William Caxton, who 
aspired to the dignity of master prin- 
ter. Hieronymi Expositio was print- 
ed at Oxford in 1468, doubtlessly by 
Corsellis. Some of that ingenious 
man’s descendents, direct or collateral, 
came to England in Elizabeth's time, 
and settled in Essex. ‘Theodore Rood 
of Cologne next exercised the art at 
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Oxford, and printing continued to be 
done there till 1681. From that time 
till Winkin de Worde revived it in 
1500, the presses were idle in theold 
city. Grope Lane, where he worked, 
was afterwards called Winkin Street, 
and in Hearne’s time it was known by 
the trifling name of Magpie Lane. 
The common people were not much 
the better for some time for the great 
invention. The earliest printed books, 
even as the earliest MSS. in Christian 
times, consisted of portions of the 
Bible, and rituals in the Latin tongue. 
By thetime of Henry VIII. proficients 
in reading could enjoy things in their 
native tongue, for we find that care- 
ful father of his people permitting them 
to peruse Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” 
“Gower’s Confessio Amantis,” the 
“ Legenda Aurea” and the Scriptures. 


EPITAPHS, OLD BALLADS AND BURTONS. 


Occasionally Mr. Hearne turned 
aside from the grave matter of 
authors, and their books, and biblio- 
graphical antiquities, to disport among 
old ballads and monumental inscrip- 
tions. One of the most curious and 
bizarre things in this way was to be 
seen in the belfry of the Church of 
Rudgwick in Sussex, the body of the 
bepraised defunct being deposited out- 
side in the dind-yerd. 


“ Without this Wall 

Lyeth the body of Crandly Dr. Edward 
Haines, 

For to maintaine his family spared not 
for paines, 

To ride and to run, to give releife 

To those which were in paine and griefe; 

Who the 30th of April entered Death’s 
straite gate, 

From the Birth of our Saviour, 1708, 

And about the age of 33, 

And had his father’s virtues in every 
degree. 

And left behind him when he left this 
life, 

Two likely sons and a loveing wife, 

And about 36 weeks after, 

His wife and releck was brought a bed 
with a daughter, 

Which 3 we desire may live, 

Not to beg but to give, 

His eldest son, Edward, was then 6 years 
and 10 months old, 

And John about 3, both dapper and 
bold. 

Amongst all the doctors, tho there are 
many, 

He is as much mised (sic.) as any, 

Like to most mortals, to his practise he 
was a slave; 

He catched the small pox, and died, and 
is here in his grave.” 
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From poetical epitaphs to the 
ballads of the ior is not a very 
long stride. r. Hearne made a 
collection of these efforts at min- 
strelsy, which brought twelve guineas 
at the Duke of Roxburgh’s sale in 
1812. The first English collection 
appears to have been made by Selden. 
1t came into the possession of Samuel 
Pepys, and is now to be seen in five 
volumes in the Pepysian collection at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. ‘In 
the Ashmolean museum, among 
Wood’s* books, are five volumes of 
the same description—Nos. 400, 401, 
402, 416, 417 ; and in the Bodleian 
Library are several ‘printed collec- 
tions, and a volume of single-sheet 
ballads, once belonging to Dr. Raw- 


n. 

The most wonderful collection, 
perhaps ever made belonged to Lord 
Oxford. It d after his death 
successively into the hands of Os- 
borne the bookseller, Mr. West, 
Major Pearson, the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, and Mr. Harding. The Duke 
enlarged it by Edinburgh and other 
ballads. The collection, bound in 
three folio volumes, with titles and 
indexes, was obtained at the me- 
morable auction of 1812 for four 
hundred and fifty-five guineas. From 
Mr. Harding’s hands the volumes 

assed into the stock of Messrs. 

ongmans, the eminent booksellers, 
who sold them to Benjamin Hey- 
wood Bright, of Ham Green, near 
Bristol. That gentleman dying, and 
his books being dispersed in 1845, 
Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, purchased 
them on commission for the British 
Museum at an outlay of £535. Mr. T. 
P. Collier has since published a judi- 
cious selection, in 4to. from the 
collection. Other collections worthy 
of quotation are those in,the Ash- 
molean Museum, in the late Mr. 
Utterson’s library, sold in 1852 for 
£104 10s. ; in the late Mr. Miller’s 
library, formerly Mr. Heber’s; and 
in that of Mr. George Daniel's, of 
Canonbury. Recent papers in the 
numbers of the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MaGAZIneE for February and August, 
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1868, have been occupied with the 
“ Percy Ballads,” and the labours of 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Hales for the 
preservation of the waifs and strays 
of street and cottage minstrelsy. 

From ballads to those popular 
books called Burtons the transition 
is easy. Contemporary with Mr. 
Hearne lived a bookseller in London, 
by name Nathaniel Crowch. Hearne 
notices him under the date 1713. 
For business purposes, and perhaps 
with a view to displace some of the 
Holywell street literature of his day, 
he began to issue compilations made 
by himself from “‘ Baker’s Chronicle,” 
“Wanley’s Wonders of the Little 
World,” “God’s Revenge Against 
Murder,” &c. He affixed the name 
Richard Burton to the title page of 
each, and sold them at a shilling. 
He probably adopted the name from 
the nnitials B. B., found on the title 
page of a book published in 1678, and 
ve to exhibit the miracles of 

ature and Art. Here are some of 
the titles :—‘* Admirable Curiosities,” 
“ Unfortunate Court Favourites,” 
“English Hero—Sir Francis Drake 
Revived,” “The Nine Worthies,” 
“Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment 
and Mercy,” “The Kingdom of 
Darkness,” “ Winter Evening Enter- 
tainments,” “Choice Emblems— 
Divine and Moral,” “ Lives of Queen 
Anna Bullen and Lady Jane Grey,” 
“Triumphs of Love, containing 
Fifteen Histories,’ “ Ingenious 
Riddles,” some biographies and many 
histories. The prices of some of the 
volumes went as high as 3s. 6d. Our 
Irish imitations were only a British 
sixpence each, and, indeed, were not 
in general of the edifying character of 
Mr. Nicholas Crowch’s Burtons. 
“The Old, Old, Very Old Man, being 
the Life of Thomas Parr,” by Taylor, 
the Water Poet, 4to., 1635, ought 
to have béen reprinted in the list. 
It was a curiosity even a hundred 
and fifty years since, Mr. Hearne 
being obliged to give 2s. for a scrubby 
copy in wrapper. Think of that, 
after securing “Pierce Plowman” 
for 1s. 6d. 


* This versatile genius was born at Oxford a.p. 1632. Being, when young, in easy 
circumstances, he diverted his leisure fiddling and painting. The perusal of Dugdale’s 
“ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” in 1656, fired his soul with a noble rage for Archeology. 
Old Mortality never laboured so diligently among old tomb stones as Anthony a Wood. 
His chief literary remains are “The History and Antiquities of Oxford,” and the 
Athena Ozxonienses. For reflecting in this last work on the character of Lord Claren- 
don, he was expelled the college. His death occurred on 29th November, 1695. 
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Most of these books just mentioned 
are in our time rather rare of occur- 
rence. One which Hearne takes 
notice of with warm praise, viz., ‘“ Mr. 
Henry Maundrell’s journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem,” in which he 
discovered a pair of Mongrel Round 
Towers, is comparatively easy to 
procure. Our authority says it was 
several times printed at the 7'heater, 
a circumstance which accounts for its 
frequent turning up at auctions. We 
have had a French translation in our 
possession. 

Mr. Hearne’s judgment of another 
book often met by him was not well 
founded. We copy his own words :— 

“ Jan. 23, 1733-1734. No book sold 
better formerly than Burton’s “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” in which there 
is a great variety of learning, so that 
it hath been a common place for 
filchers. (Those pickers and stealers 
have had imitators long since 
Hearne’s day.) It hath a great 
many impressions, and the book- 
seller got an estate by it; but now 
*tis disregarded, and a good, fair, 
perfect copy, altho’ of the 7th 
impression, may be purchased for one 
shilling, well bound, which occa- 
sion’d a gentleman yesterday (who 
observed how many books that were 
topping books formerly, and were 
greedily bought at great prices, were 
turned to wast paper) to say that 
Sir Isaac Newton (he believed) 
would also be turned in time to wast 
paper—an observation which is very 
likely to prove true.” 

Of the author in person, Mr. 
Hearne has nothing but what’s 
pleasant to relate. 

“ Mr. Burton was one of the most 
facetious and pleasant companions of 
that age ; but his conversation was 
very innocent. It was the way then 
to mix a great deal of Latin in dis- 
coursing, at which he was wonderful 
ready (in the manner his book is 
wrote), which is now looked upon as 

dantry. 

“ Ant. Wood was a great admirer 
of Mr. Burton, .and of the books he 
bequeathed to the Bodleian Library, 
a great many of which were little 
historical diverting pamphlets, now 
ge wonderful scarce, which Mr. 

urton used to divert himself with, 
as he did with other merry little 
books, of which there are many in 
his benefaction, one of which is 
‘The History of Tom Thumb.’” 
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This “ merry, facete, and juvenile” 
man, as Anthony Wood styles him, 
was born at Lindley, in Leicester- 
shire, in 1576. Though appointed to 
two livings when upwards of forty 
years of age, he continued all his life 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He died 
in 1640, his book having gone through 
five editions in his lifetime. In 
Hearne’s day it was neglected, but 
afterwards Gioees popular again. 
Let no auction frequenter now expect 
to have Hearne’s luck in procuring 
it for a shilling British. 


AUCTIONS AND CATALOGUES. 

Much information is to be found 
in Mr. Hearne’s Mems. concerning 
auctions. He says that the first he 
can find in which a catalogue was 
used was that of Dr. Lazarus Sea- 
man, whose books brought £700, and 
the next, that of the Rev. Thomas 
Kitchiner, of Hartfordshire (sic.), 
which began February 6, 167$%. In 
November, 1709, the library of the 
learned Sir Henry Spelman (1562- 
1641) was sold by auction, together 
with the library of Sir Edmund King. 
Upwards of 200 MSS. of Sir Henry 
were then dispersed, and there are 
few English libraries of note which 
do not possess some of them. 

In 1595, was issued by Andrew 
Maunsell, bookseller in Lothbury, a 
most useful work, the early precursor 
of Lowndes’ catalogue, thus intitled, 
“The first Part of the Catalogue of 
English printed Bookes, which con- 
cerneth such matters of diuinitie as 
have bin either written in our owne 
Tongue ortranslated out of anie other 
language, and have bin published to 
the glory of God and the edification 
of the Church of Christ in England; 
gathered into Alphabet, and such 
method as it is, by Andrew Maunsell, 
Bookseller.” This volume was a thin 
folio of 124 pages. The second part, 
embracing scientific subjects, followed 
it the same year. Alas! the earnest 
Andrew *Maunsell, “finding it so 
troublesome to get sight of bookes, 
and so tedious to digest into any 
good methode,” never issued the third 
volume, which was to include “Gram- 
er, Logicke, Rethoricke, Lawe, His- 
torie, Poetrie, Policie,” &c. 

Forty-six pages of the appendix of 
the “Hearniane” are occupied 
with a catalogue of Hearne’s library, 
which, as already mentioned, was 
presented to the Bodleian. 
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HEARNE'S FAILINGS AND MERITS. 

In the beginning of this paper was 
mentioned the Jacobite tendencies of 
Thomas Hearne. Had his life taken 
an active instead of a contemplative 
turn he would have been a stirring 

artizan, and perhaps have left his 
ead on Sheriff Muir, unless it hap- 
a to adorn a spike in the neigh- 
urhood of “ Her Majesty’s Tower.” 
With the utmost difficulty he could 
utter a word in praise of a Williamite 
or a Georgite, or a word in dispraise 
of a Jacobite. His memorandum 
books he looked on as treasures liable 
to be searched for, found out, and 
used as proofs of disloyalty to the 
Governments under which he lived ; 
and certainly they would have fur- 
nished damning proofs. He was in 
constant dread of a domiciliary visit 
from the College authorities, with in- 
tent toseise his treasured paper-books, 
and lay himself in irons strong. Prob- 
ably the Heads of Houses never 
troubled their heads about his goings 
on, as he was chary of unbosoming 
himself except when spending a 
social evening with some hones(* 
gentleman, either a non-juring Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic clergyman 
or man of letters. He more than once 
quoted with much complacency a 
sentiment expressed by his friend, 
Rev. Mr. Joyner, “I love a good old 
Protestant but can’t endure a dis- 
senter.” Living a retired life among 
his books and manuscripts, he was 
subject to resentments and dislikings 
of a petty character, which the outer 
man of the world, sometimes wrest- 
ling with his opponents, and some- 
times receiving good offices at their 
hands, or rendering them in turn, 
would think beneath him to enter- 
tain. Readers of the “ Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” who cherish the fine por- 
trait of Queen Caroline, drawn by the 
matchless painter as she conversed 
with Argyle and Jeannie Deans, will 
not relish our prejudiced antiquary’s 
report of her, which we hope rested 
on a falsehood. 

“Nov. 1, 1729. The present 
Dutchess of Brunswick, commonly 
called Queen Caroline, is a very proud 
woman, and pretends to great sub- 
tlety and cunning. She drinks so 
hard that her spirits are continually 
inflamed, and she is often drunk. 
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This last summer she went from 
Orkney House, near Maidenhead, at 
which she had dined, so drunk, that 
she needed a bason as she went along, 
a thing much noted.” 

Would a woman of that stamp 
have preserved the deep respect of 
the fiery, headstrong, inconstant 
little king, as she is known to have 
done even to the day of her death ? 

Among his little failings Mr. Hearne 
indulged a strongly developed spirit 
of credulity where his darling pre- 
judices were concerned. Thus he 
wrote, August 6, 1706:— 

“We have an account from White- 
church, in Shropshire, that the dis- 
senters there having prepared a great 
quantity of bricks to erect a capa- 
cious conventicle, a destroying angel 
came by night, and spoyled them all, 
and confounded their Babel in the be- 
ginning, to their great mortification.” 

Enough is now said to the dis- 
paragement of the loyal, if prejudiced 
man of books. Let us see what Ed- 
ward Gibbon, whom no one will sus- 

ect of enthusiasm about a sincere 
eliever, thought of him. 

“The last who has dug deep in to 
the mine (of English History) was 
Thomas Hearne, a clerk of Oxford, 
poor in fortune, and indeed poor in 
understanding. His minute and ob- 
scure diligence, his voracious and un- 
distinguishing appetite, and the 
coarse vulgarity of his taste and 
style, have exposed him to the ridi- 
cule of idle wits. It cannot, however, 
be denied that Thomas Hearne has 
gathered many gleanings of the har- 
vest, and if his prefaces are filled 
with crude and extraneous matter, 
his editions will be always recom- 
mended by their accuracy and use. 
. .  . For fidelity, and frequently 
for intrinsic worth, Hearne’s historical 
labours are in all respects admirable. 
His judgment in selection may be 
sometimes very justly questioned, 
and his frivolous digressions and half 
crazy conclusions provoke the laugh- 
ter, if not the wrath of the critic, yet 
our obligations to him are great. He 
has rescued much from oblivion, if 
not from perdition, and forgetting all 
the peculiarities, if not weaknesses of 
the man, we must unite in bestowing 
our heartiest commendations on the 
editor. 


* This word, as used by Thomas Hearne and his sympathisers, meant faithful to the 


descendants of James IT. 
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“His works which present us with 
portions of history, chiefly local, are 
now coveted by the antiquary, and 
respected by the scholar. The 
ridicule and satire which once pur- 
sued the personand the publications of 
the author are now forgotten, and 
Hearne stands on a pedestal which 
may be said to have truth and honour 
for its basis.” 

Dr. Dibdin considered no biblio- 
maniac truly wrapped in Swansdown, 
until he possessed a set of Hearne’s 
works on large paper, and clothed in 
primitive calf or good Morocco. 

In the portrait which accompanies 
the work, we find a good intellectual 
forehead, strongly-marked eye-brows, 
piercing and brilliant eyes, but the 
other features of the most ordinary 
type. Observation and researeh are 
evident in the whole expression, but 
not a trace of poetry, or one of its 
essential qualities, imagination. 

The editing of this remarkable book 
could not have fallen under the care of 
a gentleman better qualified for the 
task by regard for the subject and 
evident pleasurein the task, the result 
of interest taken in the labours of an 
ancient fellow-collegian, and in the 
honour of the glorious old instituiion 
itself. He does not seek to conceal 
the weaknesses and strong prejudices 
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of Hearne, but he omits nothing that 
can conduce to his credit as an earnest 
and conscientious labourer in the 
field of archeological science. He 
has enhanced the value of the work 
by judicious notes, elucidating and 
sometimes correcting mistakes in the 
statements. He has reprinted the 
catalogue of Hearne’s library, and 
furnished @ full and most useful 
index—specially useful to a work of 
such a disjointed structure as this is. 
We have not been able to give more 
than a glimpse of the varied con- 
tents. For the curious pieces of 
news of the day, some requiring a 
very strong belief in the recipient, 
interesting information concerning 
defunct and contemporaneous char- 
acters in literature and other walks, 
and for the many anecdotes told in 
disparagement of Whigs and dis- 
senters, we must refer our readers to 
the three nicely got-out volumes. 
The publisher to whom archeolo 
is as much indebted as poetry to the 
Moxon Family has spared no pains 
to produce a work grateful to the 
eyes and fingers of Bibliophilists and 
Bibliomaniacs. Such possessors of 
archeological libraries as neglect to 
secure copies till the work is re- 
ported O.P., need expect but little of 
our sympathy. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, FROM 1845 To 1861. 


PART V. 


Wuen the Dublin manager looked 
over his available cards previous to 
the opening of the season of 1845- 
46, he found them sadly diminished 
in numberand value. Tyrone Power, 
still unreplaced, had disappeared for 
more than two years under the billows 
of the Atlantic. Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
had retired into private life, and the 
Keans were in America, following 
up a brilliant tour, as yet not half 
completed. There were new names 
in the list of London celebrities, but 
several of the most prominent were 
only dawning into notice. “Time 
and the hour” were yet wanting to 
plant them steadily in the Irish me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. Calcraft commenced his six- 
teenth campaign on Saturday, Oct. 
18, 1845, with, for the first time, anew 


aa 


English version of Donizetti's opera 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor;” Lucia, 
by Mrs. Alban Croft ; Six William 
Ashton, Mr. Alban Croft. Four years 
had elapsed since their former visit. 
The representative of Hdgar Ravens- 


wood was Mr. J. Sims Reeves, it 
being his first appearance in Dublin. 
He was then comparatively in his 
novitiate, but at once gave evidence 
of extraordinary powers, and laid the 
foundation of the fame he subse- 
quently attained. Many predicted, 
without hesitation, that his fresh 
noble voice, aided by experience and 
cultivation, would place him in the 
position he soon acquired and has 
eer maintained, as the best 

iglish tenor since the best days of 
Brabam. This engagement lasted 
thirteen nights, and was followed by 
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that of Madame Vestris and Mr. C. 
Mathews. On their second appear- 
auce the admission to the dress boxes 
was reduced to four shillings,first price; 
two shillings, second price ; at which 
scale it thenceforward remained. 

During the fifteen performances 
of Madame Vestris and C. Mathews, 
several light pieces, written exclu- 
sively for them, were produced in 
rapid succession. Douglas Jerrold’s 
five-act comedy of “Time works Won- 
ders” had been reserved for this op- 

rtunity. It pleased aneeeiny, 
but excited no enthusiasm, and only 
obtained four repetitions. “ The 
Golden Fleece,’ one of Planché’s 
most successful burlesques, on a clas- 
sical subject, was held back for the 
last night, and fell rather flat. This 
style of extravaganza, for which 
Planché had a special talent, greatly 
followed in London, lost its peculiar 
charm on our side of the chaunel. 
Mr. Dennis Leonard played for six 
nights, from the 17th to the 22nd of 
November, and on Monday the 24th, 
Mr. Macready, who had not visited 
Dublin for nearly four years, appeared 
as Hamlet ; the Queen by Mrs. Ter- 
nan, whose services were retained 
for this particular occasion. 

On Saturday, December 6th, Mr. 
Macready performed, for the first 
time in Dublin, his celebrated original 
character of Cardinal Richelieu, in 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s play of the same 
name, which was repeated on the 
following Tuesday. This was the 
only novelty. The engagement occu- 
pied sixteen nights,on all of which 
the theatre was well filled. On his 
return from Belfast, Mr. Macready 
played Hamlet on the 20th of De- 
cember; this formed an additional 
night. The house then closed until 
the Christmas holidays. On Friday, 
December 26th, the annual panto- 
mime was produced, with the now 
equally annual Boleno family. The 
spectacular opening, written by Cap- 
tain Leicester Vernon, on the subject 
of the French Biche aux Bois, and 
called the “ Enchanted Fawn,” was 

enerally considered the best that 
had been exhibited for many years. 
In addition to the usual magnifi- 


cent scenery and many new mechan- 


ical inventions of a startling charac- 
ter, the dialogue abounded in point, 
humour, and smart incidental appli- 
cations. This pantomime had an un- 
interrupted run of thirty-two nights. 
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On Saturday, the 17th of January, 
1846, Miss Helen Faucit appeared as 
Antigone in the lyrical tragedy from 
the Greek, so successfully produced 
for her during the preceding year. On 
the following Monday, Mr. Creswick, 
from the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
who was engaged to play the corres- 
poets parts with her, presented 

imself as Romeo, and was flatter- 
ingly received. On the 27th, Mr. 
Henry Farren, son of the long-re- 
spected favourite, William Farren, 
made his first appearance as Nicholus 
Flam, Attorney-at-Law, one of his 
father’s original creations. On the 
29th he acted Modus in the “ Hunch- 
back,” and on the 3lst, Zouchstone 
in “ As You Like It.” On-the 4th 
of February, a new tragedy by A. S. 
Troughton, esq., was aia called 
“Nina Sforza,” of which character 
Miss H. Faucit had been the original 
representative in London. It was re- 
peated two nights after, but not asked 
for a third time. 

On Thursday, February 12th, His 
Excellency Lord Heytesbury, the 
Lord Lieutenant, visited the theatre 
in state, and commanded the “ Hunch- 
back,” with the farce of “ Young 
England.” The house was well at- 
tended, and all passed off tranquilly. 
It was a novelty to get through a 
Command Night without an exten- 
sive impounding of sticks at the pit 
door, or the occasional episode of 
Kentish fire, variegated with shouts 
for O’Connell and “Repale” from the 
galleries. Miss H. Faucit’s engage- 
ment, with renewals, extended alto- 
gether to thirty-one nights, and was 
the most successful she had yet 
played in Dublin. “ Antigone” 
showed no symptoms of waning at- 
traction, and was repeated eight 
times. On the 16th of February the 
manager took “ King John” for his 
benefit, not acted for fifteen years. 
On this night, Miss H. Faucit under- 
took the Lady Constance for the first 
time. It was a great success, and 
twice repeated. She also appeared as 
The Lady in “Comus” on her own 
night. The name of Milton, the 
beauty of the poetry, and the charm 
of Dr. Arne’s music, have ever and 
anon led to the revival of this re- 
nowned Masque, but the result has 
always been unproductive to the 
managers and disappointing to the 
public. 

During the long series of classical 
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tragedies and comedies here commemo- 
rated, the performances were varied 
on two occasions by miscellaneous 
concerts, vocal and instrumental, in 
which appeared Mademoiselle Schloss 
—inharmonious name—prima donna 
of the Royal Theatres in Berlin and 
Leipsig; Miss Messent, of the London 
Philharmonic Society ; Mr. Grattan 
Cooke—son of the facetious Tom— 
gt on the oboe; and Mr. Vincent 
Wallace, pianist. Both were Dublin 
men; the latter had recently com- 
posed and produced the successful 
opera of “ Maritana.” 

A short time previous to this, a 
great excitement had been created 
in London by the appearance of the 
two Misses Cushman, from America, 
Charlotte and Susan, as Romeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare’s tragedy, re- 
vived according to the original text, 
and with the excision of all the 
time-honoured interpolations. Mr. 
Caleraft took the earliest available 
opportunity of obtaining this novelty. 
Accordingly, an engagement was 
soon concluded with the sisters, who 
appeared in Dublin in the above- 
named play on Monday, March 23, 
1846. Charlotte Cushman was uni- 
versally pronounced at first sight to 
bear a strong resemblance, in voice, 
manner, and features, toa celebrated 
English tragedian ; but:the likeness 
disappeared when they subsequently 
acted together in London in the same 
plays and at the same theatre. Her 
performance of Romeo was new and 
impressive ; her stride, action, and 
utterance, manly to the fullest ex- 
tent; powerful, and—without mean- 
ing to be ungallant—let us add, pain- 
ful. The exhibition astonished more 
than it pleased. Such eccentricities 
almost invariably produce a similar 
result. 

In the early days of English dra- 
matic art, under the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and her immediate successors 
the Violas, Juliets, Desdemonas, an 
Portias were, of necessity, consigned 
to beardless striplings or closely- 
shaven men. The indecorum of real 
female women on the stage had not 
then obtained toleration. In this 
more enlightened era, the practice is 
often inverted. The softer sex com- 
mit frequent inroads on the Salic 
law, and invade the lawful domains 
of their male associates. The am ‘i- 
tion of the great Siddons induced her 
several times to gratify herself more 
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than she did her admirers by per- 
petrating Hamlet ; Mrs. Powell, one 
of her most eminent contemporaries, 
followed the example habitually ; 
the elegant, accomplished Abington 
descended to the illiterate, vulgar 
Scrub; the fascinating, beautiful 
Woffington distanced all competitors 
of the other sex, in the town rake, 
Sir Harry Wildair ; while in our 
own days we have seen the scarlet 
frock, top boots and leathers, with 
the coarse dialogue of the daring 
hero of the road, Macheath, assumed 
by a whole legion of gentle, under- 
sized vocalists. We believe, but are 
not quite certain, that histrionic an- 
nals can show how, more than once, 
the Fat Knight himself has found a 
burly female substitute. All this is 
certainly not “ holding the mirror up 
to nature ;” itis, on the contrary, an 
abuse of talent, destructive to genuine 
art, and as much “ from the true pur- 
pose of playing” as any of the ex- 
travagances so emphatically de- 
nounced by Hamlet in his instruc- 
tions to the actors. 

The younger Miss Cushman, Susan, 
the Juliet to her sister’s Homeo, had 
greatly the advantage in personal ap- 
pearance, though not gifted with 
equal ability. She was an agreeable, 
well-taught, sensible actress, winning 
in manner and pleasing in execution. 
She remained but a short time on 
the stage, which she left on her mar- 
riage with a Liverpool merchant of 
eminence ; but she did not long enjoy 
her domestic happiness, dying in com- 
paratively early life. The sisters 
were well received in Dublin ; the 
critics generally approved of the un- 
adulterated text, now for the first 
time submitted to their opinion. 
Still, there were some, and not bad 
judges either, who thought the long 
tolerated additions and alterations of 
Garrick heightened the distress of 
the last scene by suffering Juliet to 
wake up from her lethargy previous 
to the death of her lover, and thus 
affording him a moment of rapturous 
oblivion before the conviction that it 
was too late, and the deadly draught 
already within his veins. The pre- 
sent writer, who, in earlier days, had 
been carried away by the situation 
and remembered the effect produced 
in this interpolated scene by Miss 
O'Neill and Charles Kemble, almost 
felt a pang of regret that it was not 
genuine Shakespeare, and therefore 
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inadmissible under the remorseless 
law of excision and restoration. 

Mr. Creswick’s engagement, which 
expired on the departure of Miss 
Helen Faucit, was prolonged that he 
might appear with the Misses Cush- 
man. ; addition to Romeo and 
Juliet, the sisters appeared together 
as Rosalind and Celva in “ As You 
Like It;’? as Zon and Clemanthe in 
Sergeant Talfourd’s tragedy of “Ion;” 
as Juliana and Volante in Tobin’s 
“Honeymoon ;” and as Mrs. Haller 
and Countess Wintersen in “The 
Stranger.” Miss Cushman the elder, 
also performed Meg Merrilies in 
“Guy Mannering,’ and Bianca in 
Dean Milman’s tragedy of “ Fazio.” 
Her Meg Merrilies was a tremen- 
dous embodiment. Until we wit- 
nessed it, we did not conceive it pos- 
sible the part, short and condensed 
as it is, could so completely dominate 
the whole play. Miss Cushman 
added much to the identity of the 
character by singing the song to Bert 
tram’s babe, “ Oh, rest thee, my dar- 
ling,” herself, instead of calling up a 
young Gipsy to execute that portion 
of the duty, as had previously been 
the practice wheu the actress of the 
ancient sityl was without vocal en- 
dowments. 

Her Bianca in “ Fazio” 
another wonderful achievement. 
the scene where, maddened by jew 
lousy, she denounces her husband as 
a felon before the Duke and Senate, 
her terrible energy absolutely thrilled 
the audience ; when the order was 
given toarrest and bring the accused 
criminal before the judgment seat, 
she rushed across the stage to the 
officer, seized him franticly by the 
arm, and almost hurled him off, as 
she exclaimed— 

“You will find him] at the Marchesa Al- 
dabella’s ; 

Bring him away—no parleying—no re- 

morse! 

Now I have widow’d her, as she has 

widow'd me!” 

This final burst of triumphant de- 
spair, if the strong antithesis may be 

owed, carried the house by storm, 
and drew down reiterated peals of 
applause. 
he alive?” Miss O’Neill’s “Then 

ill me, Jaffier,’ or Miss Fanny 
Kemble’ “Do it!” went beyond 
it in effect. Had Miss Cushman, 
with her other rare gifts, pos- 
sessed the youth and loveliness of 


was 
In 
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Miss O'Neill, assuredly she would 
have rivalled that delightful actress, 
whose early retirement in 1819 de- 
prived the stage of its most attrac- 
tive ornament. The Cushman en- 
gagement, originally for twelve 
nights, was extended to double that 
number, and closed on the last day of 
Lent before Passion Week. 

The sisters were succeeded on Eas- 
ter Monday by Edwin Forrest, whose 
favourable reception the preceding 

ear induced the manager to engage 

im asecond time. For his opening 
part he selected “ Richard the Third;” 
not the genuine composition of 
Shakespeare, but the long recog- 
nised Shakespearian hodge-podge 
concocted by Colley Cibber, so much 
decried, so persistently tolerated, and 
80 liberally applauded—condemned, 
by classical criticism, but still en- 
joyed by audiences and actors, and 
still an exception to the sweeping 
edict of restoration. This well-abused, 
but nevertheless exceedingly clever 
Cento, produced in 1700, kept the 
stage without interference for one 
hundred and twenty years. The 
soliloquy by Gloster, in the third act, 
and the immortal line in the fourth, 
“Off with his head !—so much for 
Buckingham !” are pure Cibber. The 
rest is Shakespeare—disjecta mem- 
bra of the undying bard, if you 
like (there is no gainsaying that pal- 
pable fact), but still Aes, and dove- 
tailed together with practical ingen- 
= almost bordering on genius. 

n 1821, Shakespeare’s original 
tragedy, pur et simple, under the 
original title of “ The Life and Death 
of King Richard the Third,” was re- 
produced at Covent-Garden, on the 
12th of March ; the principal cha- 
racter by Mr. Macready. It attracted 
no overflowing house, was coldly re- 
ceived, and died peaceably after a 
single repetition on the 19th. Genest, 
in his “ History of the Stage,” says, on 
the statement of a gentleman present, 
that “the two first acts went off with 
great applause, and the audience 
were evidently delighted at the idea 
of the original play being revived. 
In the third aet the Bishop of Ely 
made his exit in so ludicrous a man- 
ner, that it operated as a check on 
the rest of the play. On such trifl- 
ing mishaps or accidents do impor- 
tant events often turn. - Egerton 
was much applauded in Clarence’s 
dream. Mrs. Bunn, as Queen Mar- 
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garet of Anjow made the greatest 
impression.” 

n the general effect something was 
certainly gained by the restoration 
of Queen Margaret, and Clarence’s 
dream ; but more was lost by the 
want of condensation in the latter 
portion of the play, while the im- 
peachment of Hastings so glaringly 
pilfered by Rowe in his “Jane 
Shore,” fell flat from being too fami- 
liar. The public had long given Rowe 
credit for the larceny. The revival 
of the true text in 1821 failed in at- 
traction, principally because it was 
Shakespeare. Thirty-four years later, 
the resuscitation of Cibber’s amal- 

am by Mr. C. Kean at the Princess’s 
Theatre, in the days of one hundred 
consecutive repetitions, broke down 
on the nineteenth night, because it 
was not Shakespeare. Such are the 
vagaries of public taste, and so un- 
fathomable the “meteors of public 
caprice.” The play is in abeyance 
at present for want of an efficient pro- 
tagonist. Meanwhile we venture to 
deliver an opinion before the event. 
Should a great Shakespearian actor 
rise up again, although we can dis- 
cover no such apparition looming at 
resent in the cloudy horizon, and if 
e mounts himself on “ Richard the 
Third” as a cheval de bataille, it will 
be Cibber’s, not Shakespeare’s char- 
ger, the mettle of which he will be 
disposed to try. 

Mr. OC. Kean appended a fly-leaf to 
his play-bill of “ Richard the Third,” in 
which he assigned his reasons—sound 
practical reasons, as we think—for 
prefering the altered version. “It is 
now a general conviction,” he said, 
“that to do justice on the stage to 
the immortal conceptions of Shake- 
speare, they should be represented, as 
nearly as possible, in conformity with 
the ascertained text of the poet ; and 
in the Shakespearian revivals which 
have taken place of late years, at 
more than one theatre, a laudable en- 
deavour has been made to keep this 
object in view. If a departure then 
from arule which it behoves every 
true lover of his art to subscribe to 
with loyal fidelity, occurs at any 
time, some apology or explanation 
would seem due to the public for the 
par at case. 

“In selecting the play of ‘ Richard 
the Third’ I have, upon mature con- 
sideration, adopted the well-known 
version of Cibber, instead of going 
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back to the original text. That text 
has been repeatedly declared by the 
reatest practical ornaments of the 
drama, less fitted in its integrity for 
representation than almost any acted 
play of the great poet ; whilst on the 
other hand, the tragedy, as modified 
by Cibber, being rather a condensation 
than an alteration of Shakespeare— 
the interpolations themselves being 
chiefly selections from his other dra- 
mas,—has been pronounced by several 
generations of play-goers as one of 
the most skilful instances of dramatic 
adaptation ever known. David Gar- 
rick made his first appearance in 
London in 1741, in Colley Cibber’s 
version of ‘King Richard the Third,’ 
and Henderson, his immediate suc- 
cessor, adopted the same play. The 
classical John Kemble followed de- 
liberately in the wake of his great 
—— Then succeeded George 
rederic Cooke, and my late father, 
Edmund Kean. With such prece- 
dents for my guides, I might well 
hesitate on the present occasion, on 
reverting to the original text ; even if 
their judgment had not been sane- 
tioned by the voice of experience, 
and were it not also a fact that the 
tragedy, as adapted by Cibber, is most 
intimately associated with the tra- 
ditionary admiration of the public for 
those renowned and departed actors. 
“There may be a question as to the 
propriety of tampering at all with 
the writings of our bard, but there 
can be none that as an acting play, 
Colley Cibber’s version of “ King 
Richard the Third” evinces great 
dramatic judgment, andaconsummate 
acquaintance with scenic effect. ‘'o 
be convinced of this, it is sufficient to 
glance at the arrangement of the fifth 
act, and there can be no doubt that a 
careful comparison of the original 
and the altered tragedy left no choice 
to the masters I have named, who 
were naturally anxious to present 
the work in the most striking and 
spirit-stirring form before the eyes of 
the spectators.” 
Richard, as an acting character, is 
a multiplied unit. The whole action 
of the play centres in his single per- 
son. He is the pivot on which every 
movement turns ; an Atlas, carrying 
the entire weight on his shoulders ; 
seldom absent from the scene, his con- 
trolling agency pervades the collected 
dramatis persone, who appear as obe- 
dient machines directed by his single 
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will. He is all evil, like Aing John, 
unillumined by even a glimmering of 
humanity—an out-and-out working 
hilosopher of the Manichean school ; 
but he is far beyond the earlier Plan- 
tagenet in: talent, gifted with a sub- 
tle, commanding genius, and moves 
through the scene, a master deinon of 
irresistible power. From his entrance 
to his fall, the mind and eye of 
the spectators are riveted on his 
proceedings. He fascinates like the 
rattlesnake, although you know that 
his spring is death. He requires, in 
representation, a combination of 
mental and physical energy, seldom 
united in the same individual. The 
finest conceptions pass for nothing if 
the actor lacks the more telling faculty 
of execution. Richard is alternately 
restless and contemplative ; thought- 
ful in arranging his schemes, rapid 
and decisive as lightning in carrying 
them into execution; hypocritical and 
audacious ; gloomy and sardonically 
humorous; remorseless, but in 
dreams accessible to the terrors of 
conscience; cunning and bold, treacher- 
ous and heroically daring. He is a 
rpetual contrast, an ever-varying 
antithesis ; crafty as Ulysses, change- 
able as Proteus, and more full of 
unscrupulous expedients than Machi- 
avel himself. To embody all this re- 
uires a giant in his art. Now, 
‘orrest was no intellectual giant, al- 
beit an able actor, well gifted in mind 
and body ; but he had not the at- 
tributes of Richard. He was neither 
plastic nor polished; his tongue could 
not “ wheedle with the devil,” and his 
flattery was laid on coarsely with a 
pound brush. He would have done 
more wisely to have left the ermine 
of the last of the Plantagenets on the 
shelves of the wardrobe with his 
stuffed hump and padded leg. Tra- 
dition also inseparably associates 
with Richard the idea of small 
stature, though great personal ac- 
tivity. Forrest was large, tall, mus- 
cular, and ponderous. He could have 
stood for a model of the Farnesian 
Hercules, or Samson in the fullest 
development of his strength. 
During the last century, little Davy 


held his pone against all comers as , 


nar excellence the Richard of his day. 

rom his first appearance to his 
closing year, no competitor broke a 
lance with him successfully in that 
particular encounter. Within the last 
sixty years we have had Cooke, who 
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was said by many to rival Garrick ; 
Henderson, who came near Cvoke; 
John Kemble who completely missed 
the mark; Youngand Charles Kemble, 
whoscarcely exceeded respectability ; 
Edmund Kean, who was, beyond 
question, great ; and Charles Kean, 
who trod closely in the steps of his 
father. We pass over a host of eph- 
emeral pretenders, who, from time to 
time, presented themselves. Fleet- 
ing and insubstantial as the visionary 
monarchs of the line of Banquo evok- 
ed by the weird sisters, they came 
like shadows and so departed. 

During Mr. Forrest’s second visit 
to Dublin, which occupied twelve 
nights, comprised within the 13th 
and 25th of April, he acted Richard 
twice, Spartacus twice, Damon twice, 
Lear twice ; Hamlet, Macbeth, Vir- 
ginius, and Claude Melnotte, each 
once. The Lord Lieutenant came in 
state on the last night. The play he 
commanded was.“ Damon and Py- 
thias.” On the morning of that day 
the manager mentioned to his star 
that on these state ceremonials, when 
the leading actor in the play made 
his appearance, and was greeted by 
general applause, it was the customary 
etiquette for him to make his first 
obeisance to the viceregal box, and 
then to bow to the public. The re- 
publican reared at this. “I know 
nothing about etiquette,” he said; 
“we acknowledge no such cere- 
monies ; we do nothing of the kind 
to our President, and I don’t under- 
stand it.” “ Possibly not,” replied 
the manager; “but you are a tra- 
velled man, and have seen the world. 
Unfortunately, as you may think, our 
Government is not republican. You 
have been in Rome, and have un- 
doubtedly heard the old saying, 
‘When in Rome, do as Rome does.’ 
Now, if I were in Washington, and 
met your President, I should un- 
questionably take off my hat to him 
as head of the State, and representing 
constituted authority. ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant represents our Queen, 
and we bow to him as we should to 
her.” He remained silent, if not 
convinced. “Lay aside your re- 
publican scruples, if they still cling to 
you,” continued the manager, “ and 
do it to oblige me.” e smiled 


faintly, but still said nothing positive. 
However, at night, when received on 
his entrance, as usual, he tendered a 
most gracious-and pointed salute to 
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the Viceroy, and then as pointedly 
repeated the same to the audience, 
which redoubled the acclamations. 
The Lord Lieutenant applauded him 
frequently through the performance, 
and said, on leaving the theatre, that 
he thought. him a fine, rough actor. 
The next day Forrest said to the 
manager, “I hope I satisfied you last 
night?’ to which the other replied, 
returning his smile, “‘ When in Rome 
do as Rome does.” 

During this epee, Forrest 
was very pressing for the production 
of a play he had brought with him 
on the subject of Jack Cade, the 
great Kentish rebel of Henry the 
Sixth’s time, with which he kad 
captivated his countrymen. The 
manager sturdily rejected the barrel 
of gunpowder. It was a tissue of 
red-hot ultra-republicanism and _re- 
volution, with liberty and equality, 
universal overthrow of property aud 
vested rights, in every line. “ It will 
make a tremendous hit, and draw 
crowded houses,” argued the advo- 
cate. “It will raise a tempest and 
infringe my patent,” replied the 
manager “Our audiences are al- 
ready loaded to the muzzle with 
Radical politics, and I dare not ad- 
minister any more inflammatory 
pabulum.” “You deprive me of my 
best part,” was the rejoinder. “ I 
am sorry for that,” concluded the 
manager, “ but I wish to find a roof 
on the theatre when you are gone.” 

Tue Transatlantic Roscius was also 
somewhat indignant when he found 
“Emile, the Dog of the Pyrenees,” 
announced to appear in a melo- 
drama, in the same bills with himself, 
and his name printed in letters of 
equal size. He softened a little 
when told that Edmund Kean had 
endured a similar indignity when 
propped up by Il Diavolo Antonio, 
in Henry Harris's time ; and also on 
hearing that Thornton, an itinerant 
manager of gagging celebrity, once 
placarded the streets of Cheltenham 
with the subjoined announcement :— 
“Unprecedented unition of talent, 
for one night only! Mr. Charles 
Kemble and the Dog of Montargis!” 

Forrest never came to Dublin again. 
His attraction in the three kingdoms 
declined. _ Professional jealousy or 
personal dislike to Mr. Macready 
overlaid his better nature and judg- 
ment. One or other of these inciting 
causes induced him to present him- 


‘Macready loud! 


self in the boxes or pit of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre after the conclusion of 
his own engagement, and to hiss Mr. 
during his per- 
formance of Hamlet, because he 
flourished a white pocket-handker- 
chief in his triumphant burst on the 
detection of the king’s guilt at the 
represented play in the third act. If 
he disliked this pas de mouchoir, as 
he called it in a published attempt at 
justification, good taste might have 
mqueee to him to refrain from any 
public expression of his contempt for 
the conception of a brother actor. 
But our American cousins have very 
bewildered notions of deference or 
delicacy. By the way, it is recorded 
of Garrick that he used this identical 
action in the same scene; and a 
minute matter-of-fact critic of the 
day has also informed us that whereas 
he usually gave three flourishes, on one 
particular occasion he added a fourth. 

When Mr. Macready visited the 
United States for a farewell tour, in 
1849, it was abruptly curtailed by the 
riot, sonmmmeatel by loss of life, at 
New York, in the May of that year. 
This disgraceful outrage was openly 
attributed to the partisans and ad- 
mirers of Forrest, jealous of what 
they considered interference with 
their national favourite. We should 
be sorry to think, and indeed we have 
no right to surmise, that he had 
anything to do, directly or indirectly, 


with the events that occurred ; but. 


his name thereby became linked to a 
notoriety as unenviable as that of 
Erostratus, and even more lamentable 
in its consequences, for the recent 
madness involved the destruction, not 
of the temple only, but also of the 
worshippers. Forrest married the 
daughter of Sinclair, the popular 
Scotch vocalist, an accomplished lady 
of much personal attraction. Sin- 
clair objected at first on some religious 
scruples, but finally consented. They 
had children, who died in early in- 
fancy, and the union was ultimately 
dissolved by a divorce. 

During this season Captain Leices- 
ter Vernon, in addition to the pan- 
tomime, supplied his friend, the 
manager, with four light pieces, 
“Elizabeth of Russia,” “Julian de 
Sans Souci,” “ Diplomacy,” and “The 
Mayor of Rochester,” which were all 
well received. With the commence- 
ment of May, Miss Deley appeared in 
operas for a few nights. ‘lhe winter 
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season closed with the regular benefits 
on the 15th of theabove-named month. 
The summer season commenced on 
the following night without any de- 
lay, for the opportunity of affording 
Mr. Leonard a short farewell visit 
previous to his departure for America. 
On the 15th of June a series of operas 
commenced with the “ Bohemian 
Girl;’ Miss Romer, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Borrani being the auxiliary 
vocalists. On Wednesday, the 27th, 
was produced Vincent Wallace’s new 
opera of “ Maritana,” founded on Don 
Cesar de Bazan,” and which had been 
some time in rehearsal. It pleased, 
and was acted six times. This engage- 
ment terminated on the 11th of July. 

On the 9th, a change of Govern- 
ment having taking place, Lord 
Heytesbury retired from the Vice- 
royalty, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Besborough, an Irish noble- 
man and resident landowner. He, too, 
was a widower, but he had three 
highly amiable and accomplished 
daughters, whose affable manners 
rendered them extremely popular, and 
imparted much grace to the court 
parties. Lord Besborough was partial 
to the theatre, which he visited fre- 
quently in state and in private. Dur- 
ing his brief tenure of office, curtailed 
by his death within twelve months 
after his arrival, he treated the 
lessee with marked attention, in- 
vited him to the Castle and Park on 
all occasions when he thought it might 
do him service, and even requested 
to be told when any leading theatri- 
cal stars of character and position 
came to Dublin, that he might extend 
to them a similar courtesy with the 
same object. Lord Morpeth and Lord 
Eliot, when Chief Secretaries, had 
previously paid him the same highly 
appreciated compliment. 

On Saturday, July 18th, Made- 
moiselle Carlotta Grisi, sister to the 
great prima donna, and who had ac- 

uired almost equal celebrity as a 
Tenaan was introduced to the Irish 
ublic. She came out in a grand 
allet called “Le Diable 4 Quatre,” 
founded on the old well-known farce 
of “The Devil to Pay.” A complete 


company was engaged to support her ; - 


amongst the most prominent of the 
artistes were Mesdemoiselles Louise 
and Adele, from the Académie Royale, 
Paris, with Messrs. Berthier and Sil- 
vain. The experiment was expensive 
and the prices were, of necessity, 
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raised to the usual Elssler and Tagli- 
oni scale, but the result was far from 
commensurate. Twootherspectacular 


‘ballets, “ Esmeralda” and “ Giselle,” 


were brought forward to re-inforce 
the first. The engagement, which 
lasted for eight nights, terminated on 
the Ist of August. On the 10th, Miss 
Romer, Harrison, and Borrani, re- 
turned for five nights, after a tour in 
other parts of Ireland. The summer 
season ended on the 26th of August 
with a second visit from the forty- 
eight Viennese dancers, under 
Madame Weiss. This small legion, 
after their performance in Dublin, 
embarked for America in the “ Great 
Britain ” iron steamship. The gigan- 
tic vessel] grounded in Roan bay, 
on the east coast of Ireland, in a 
storm, on the 26th of September, 
1846, and narrowly escaped total 
wreck. The juvenile cargo suffered 
extreme terror, but saved life and limb 
with the loss of all their effects. 

On Tuesday, September Ist, the 
theatre re-opened for a series of 
Italian operas, embracing eight 
nights; but the great names of Grisi, 
Lablache, and Mario, were wanting. 
The artistes were new and eminent, 
including Madame Castellan, Signora 
Corbari, Signors Marras, Ciabatta, 
and Fornasari. They were less attrac- 
tive than was expected ; and thus the 
usual great winding up card proved 
a comparative failure. On the 10th 
of October, an unexpected offer from 
Madame Taglioni, for a really last 
visit, led to an additional five nights ; 
but the days of crowded houses had 
passed into fading tradition. This 
was the longest Dublin season on re- 
cord. It lasted exactly twelve 
months, enumerating two hundred 
and twenty-four acting nights. The 
receipts were not positively bad, but 
the expenses much exceeded them. 
On one particular night, when there 
was no exotic aid and no possible 
means of concocting an attraction, the 
manager said, “I will put up the 
weakest bill I can hit upon, and try, as 
an experiment, how low a receipt can 
be obtained.” After some delibera- 
tion he fixed on “ Speed the Plough,” 
andthe“ Turnpike Gate.” Thecash re- 
turns sank to £2 18s.6d. But eventhis 
was not unprecedented. At Drury 
Lane, under Garrick’s management, 
in 1763, he and Mrs. Cibber played two 
of their best parts to a money house 
of £3 lis. 6d. “It is time | went on 
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my travels,” said David ; and he did 
so for nearly two years. During this 
long season of 1845-46, there had been 
three commands and four military 
bespeaks. The principal stars re- 
ceived respectively the followin 
sums :—Madame Vestris and Mr. C. 
Mathews, £300 ; Mr. Macready, 
£537 ; the Boleno family, £182 ; Me 
Leonard, £132; Miss Helen Faucit, 
£739; Viennese Children, £114 ; Mr. 
Forrest, £160; Miss Romer, Harri- 
son, and Borrani, £318 ; the Misses 
Cushman, £262; Carlotta Grisi, 
£624 ; Italian company, £915; 
Madame Taglioni, £293 ; total, £4,576. 
We approach “the beginning of 
the end.” After the short interval of 
a single week, Mr. Calcraft entered 
on his seventeenth season. Hitherto 
he had struggled through many diffi- 
culties and disappointments, yet had 
contrived to keep all his engage- 
ments. Now, they weighed so 
heavily on him that it was evident, 
unless some almost miraculous.change 
occurred, he must at last yield to 
the pressure. He thought of what 
Napoleon said at St. Helena, when 
referring to his departure from Paris 
in 1814 for his final campaign in 
the heart of France, “I already felt 
the reins slipping from my fingers.” 
The conviction came home to his own 
position. With an empty treasury 
and exhausted resources, authority 
soon loses its prestige, while discip- 
line insensibly lapses into licence. 
On Saturday, October 24th, the 
new season commenced with Miss 
Helen Faucit as Antigone. On the 
same evening, after the Greek play, 
Miss Matilda Pitt, from the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, engaged as the lead- 
ing stock actress, appeared as Miss 
Wisdenele in “She Stoops to Con- 
uer,” and was well received ;—/rs. 
ardcastle by Mrs. Selby,from Drury 
Lane, who returned after an absence 
of six years. On the following Mon- 
day, Miss Helen Faucit as Julie 
was supported by the Romeo of Mr. 
G. V. Brooke, who was expressly en- 
gaged. On the 27th, he acted Claude 
Melnotte, the lady sustaining her 
original part of ee Deschappelles, 
During this season Miss Faucit ap- 
peared for the first time as Jsabel/a 
in the “ Fatal Marriage,” and added 
much to her previous highreputation. 
Her first engagement of nineteen 
nights terminated with “ Cymbeline” 
and “A day after the Wedding,” for 
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oer benefit on the 2lst of Novem- 
er. 

The great success of “ Antigone” 
induced the manager to venture on a 
second experiment in the same line, 
for which Miss Helen Faucit was re- 
engaged as the leading feature. 
This important event in Irish dram- 
atic history came off on Saturday, 
November 28th, announced as follows: 
“This present evening will be pro- 
duced the celebrated classical tragedy, 
which has been long in preparation 
from the Greek of Euripides, called 
“Tphigenia in Aulis;” as presented 
in the theatre of Bacchus, at Athens, 
about 430 years B.c., now for the 
first time adapted to the modern 
stage by Mr. Calcraft; with original 
music by Mr. Levey, and new scenery, 
dresses, and decorations.” 

The characters were thus cast :— 
Agamemnon, King of 

Argos and Mycenez, Mr. Calcraft. 
Menelaus, his brother 

King of Sparta, . 
Achilles, son of Peleus, 

King of Thessaly, 
Sthenelus,a Greek war- 


Mr. H. Cooke. 
Mr. G. V. Brooke. 


rior, . ; : Mr. King. 
Lychas, an ancient 

slave, é ‘ Mr. F. Cooke. 
Clytemnestra, wife of 

Agamemnon, . Mrs. Ternan. 
Iphigenia, their daugh- 

ter. ‘ ‘ Miss Helen Faucit. 


The Child Orestes, . 
Chorus Speakers, 


Miss Ellen Ternan. 
Mrs. Selby and 
Mr. H. Corri. 


ARGUMENT OF THE TRAGEDY. 


The combined fleet of Greece, as- 
sembled at Aulis, had been long de- 
tained there by contrary winds. The 
oracle declared that they would not 
be permitted to sail unless Iphigenia 
were sacrificed to Diana, but that if 
the Goddess should be thus propitia- 
ted, they would reach the Phrygian 
shore in safety, and lay the towers 
of Troy level with the ground. Aga- 
memnon is prevailed on to consent, 
orincipally by the arguments of 

lysses, his affection for his brother, 
his desire of glory, his love of his 
country, and his reverence for the 
Gods. Under the pretence of being 
married to Achilles, Iphigenia, at- 
tended by her mother, is conducted 
to the camp. Agamemnon, who has 
yielded with the utmost reluctance, 
feels all the fondness of a father, and 
after a severe conflict, and varied 
scenes of the deepest interest, the 
sacrifice is accomplished, and the 
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Grecian fleet departs for Troy with 
favourable omens of success. 

The subject has been dramatized 
in modern times by Racine as a 
tragedy, and by Gliick as an opera. 
For certain deviations in the new 
arrangement, Mr. Calcraft thought it 
necessary to fore-stall objections by a 
short apologetic preface to the printed 
play. It ran thus:—‘I presume 
not to offer this version of ‘ Iphigenia’ 
as exclusively an original translation, 
having freely used those long familiar 
to the public in English and German 
by Potter and Schiller. I have also 
derived valuable aid from a manu- 
script supplied to Miss Helen Faucit 
by a gentleman of high literary repu- 
tation in Edinburgh. What I have 
principally had in view is dramatic 
condensation, and to maintain 
throughout the natural yet affecting 
style of Euripides, as contrasted with 
the loftier and more sustained diction 
of Sophocles. The chorus in the 
original tragedy consists of females 
only, but ale voices have been added 
to produce the full effect which 
modern music appears to require. 
There is no authority for this mixture 


in any of the Greek plays which have 
come down to us; neither can I find 
any fundamental law of the classic 
drama which forbids it ; and in this 
instance the sentiment of the play 
and the consistency of the action are 


not violated by the introduction. 
The chorus are merely citizens of 
Chalcis, attracted by curiosity to see 
the Grecian armament. There is 
nothing improbable or out of keeping 
in supposing men as well as women 
to be drawn together by the same 
powerful motive. At the conclusion, 
there is a change of scene. This, at 
first, may startle some rigid scholiasts, 
but we have ample evidence to show 
that in the ancient Greek theatres, 
the scenes, when the action required, 
were changed, and very ingeniously 
complicated moeeery, was used for 
the purpose. The ‘Eumenides’ of 
AEschylus, the ‘Ajax’ and ‘(dipus 
Tyrannus’ of Sophocles, all require 
aud must have had changes of 
scenery. On this point we are borne 
out by the opinions of Miiller, 
Schlegel, Franklin, Donaldson in his 
‘Theatre of the Greeks,’ and other 
competent authorities. 

“The music has been expressly com- 
posed forthe occasion. It is no eas 


task to follow Mendelssohn ; but 
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preferred venturing the well-tried 
talent and experience of Mr. Levey 
in this, his first essay at original 
composition in an elevated school, 
to circumscribing him to a selection 
from the works of others, which 
would be accompanied by equal 
labour and greater hazard. he 
play altogether is submitted to public 
opinion with much diffidence; but in 
such an experiment, while success will 
be most honourable, failure can be 
attended by no disgrace.” 

During the many years of Mr. 
Calcraft’s management he had never 
produced a piece so well received in 
every respect, so warmly applauded 
by the audience, so enthusiasti- 
cally lauded by the press. There 
was no exception or qualification. 
In all circles—scholastic, fashionable, 
or promiscuous—it was hailed as a 
national triumph. His expectations 
were raised to an unusual height. 
Bitter then was his disappointment 
when, with such flattering promise, 
the result proved a total failure in 
attraction. With the exception of 
the first night and the last—his own 
personal benefit—the receipts, on the 
nine repetitions, never even ap- 
proached the expenses, without 
taking into account a large prepara- 
tory outlay. How was this to be 
accounted for? It would puzzle 
more than the ingenuity of Gdipus 
to unravel the mystery. 

The twentieth and last night of 
Miss H. Faucit’s re-engagement took 
place on the 23rd of December, 1846, 
on which occasion she acted /sabel/a, 
and Hermione in the two last acts of 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” concluding with 
the celebrated statue scene. 

The opening spectacle of the 
Christmas Pantomime, the “ Steel 
Castle, or the Lake of Swans,” was 
again from the n of Captain 
Leicester Vernon. The Boleno family 
were the pantomimists. It ran for 
thirty-two nights. Mr. G. V. Brooke 
returned on the 18th of January, 
1847, to finish his engagement, open- 
ing in “ Alexander the Great.” On 
the 27th the free use of the theatre 
was given for a charitable benefit in 


‘aid of the funds collecting for the 


distressed peasantry. The _perfor- 
mances were—‘“ William Tell,” “‘ Am- 
oroso,” and the Pantomime. Mr. 
Brooke made his last appearance for 
the season on the 30th, as Hvelyn in 
“Money.” Mr. Macready followed 
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for seven nights. None of his plays 
were repeated. They comprised in 
succession, “‘ Macbeth,” “ Virginius,” 
" King Lear,” “ Werner,” “ Othello,” 
and “Richelieu,” concluding with 
“Hamlet” for hisbenefit. Five of these 
had not been acted since his last visit. 
The houses were indifferent. 

On the 9th of May, Madame Anna 
Bishop, who had recently appeared 
in English opera at Drury-lane with 
brilliant success, commenced an en- 
gagement as Jsoline in Balfe’s “ Maid 
of Artois.” Mr. P. Corri, engaged as 
basso, performed the Marquis, ori- 

inally represented by H. Phillips. 

he music of the heroine’s part, 
composed for Malibran, was re- 
arranged for the new representative. 
She met with a flattering reception in 
Dublin, but added to the long list of 
talented artists who were not at- 
tractive. The exceptions were “ few 
and far between.” On her second 
night she performed in the “Son- 
nambula,” and on her third in a new 
English version of Donizetti’s “ Elisir 
d’Amore,” called the “Love Spell.” 
Onthe 20th, ‘The Maidof Artois” was 
repeated by special desire of Prince 
George of Cambridge, commanding 
the garrison. On the 22nd, for her 
benefit and last night, Madaime 
Bishop appeared as Anna Bolena, in 
Donizetti's opera of that name, now 
for the first time, acted in English. 

On the 23rd, the African Roscius 

resented himself as Zunga in “‘ The 
eens and Mungo in “ The Pad- 
lock,” with his comic song of “’ Pos- 
sum up a gum tree.” For the first 
two or three nights the bills were 
headed by the following synopsis of 
his personal history, supplied by him- 
self—“ The African Roscius is the 
only actor of colour that was ever 
known, and probably the only in- 
stance that may occur ; and having 
been acknowledged by the Press of 
England, cde and Scotland to 
possess histrionic talent of the high- 
est order, a short sketch of his life 
may not be unacceptable. The Afri- 
can’s progenitors, down to his grani- 
father, were princes of the Foulah 
tribe, whose dominions were in Sene- 
gal, on the banks of the river of that 
name. The father of the present ac- 
tor was sent for education to Sche- 
nectady College, near New York, in 
the United States. Three days after 
his departure from his native shore, 
an insurrection broke out amongst 
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the tribe, arising chiefly from a wish 
on the part of their king to exchange 
prisoners taken in battle, instead of 
adopting the usual barbarous custom 
of selling them as slaves. His hu- 
manity, however, interfered with an 
established perquisite long possessed 
by some of his principal officers. 
The grandfather of the Roscius, 
through their selfish policy, fell a vic- 
tim to his mutinous subjects. De- 
— of the means of asserting his 
irthright, and to a certain degree 
cast upon the world as a cosmopo- 
lite, the father became a clergyman, 
and officiated at New York. The 
subject of this brief memoir was born 
July 24th, 1807, and was destined 
for the same profession ; but prefer- 
ring the buskin and sock, he departed 
from his father’s roof, and wended 
his way to the shores of Britain.” 
During the African's engagement 
of twelve nights, a new drama, taken 
from the French, called “The Black 
Doctor ; or, the Siege of the Bastille 
and Revolution of 1793,” was pro- 
duced. It proved to be unpleasant 
and unattractive, although sensa- 
tional in the highest degree. In truth, 
the novelty of “the only actor of 
colour” had worn itself threadbare, 
and the public were tired of it. 
Madame Bishop performed on two 
intermediate nights, which proved a 
palatable variety. At this time, Mrs. 
utler, late Miss Fanny Kemble, re- 
turned to the stage after a protracted 
secession. Mr. Calcraft, with con- 
siderable negotiation, succeeded in 
obtaining her services for six nights. 
The terms she demanded and received 
were forty pounds for each perform- 
ance, without reference to receipts or 
shares. The Dublin manager, havin 
5 aadrncd ascertained that the Lor 
ieutenant would command on one of 
these nights, ventured on the hazard. 
The lady had not acted in Dublin 
since the year 1830, when she came 
under Mr. Bunn’s management, in the 
first flush of her early London triumph, 
accompanied by her father and Mr. 
W. Abbott. Theinterval was rather 
of the longest. She opened on Satur- 
day, March 13th, in her original cha- 
racter of Judia in “ The Hunchback.” 
On Monday she acted Juliet, by com- 
mand of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant ; on Tuesday, Lady Mac- 
beth; on Thursday, Julia, for the 
second time; on Saturday, Lady 
Teazle; and on Monday, the 22nd, 
24 
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Juliet again, announced as her benefit 
and last appearance. Mr. Creswick 
was os * for the corresponding 
parts. he houses were far from 
crowded, but the State visit and the 
benefit carried the manager through. 
Mrs. Butler was warmly received and 
much applauded. Unquestionably she 
had great conceptive and executive 
powers, with strong peculiarities of 
manner and elocution. Her taste in 
dress was not to be admired. Her 
costume in Julia (“ Hunchback ”’) by 
no means aided the effect of the act- 
ing. We once heard much surprise ex- 
pressed at her wearing a hat and fea- 
ther in the early scenes of “ Belvidera;” 
but in that case the innovation was 
unconventional rather than inappro- 
priate. The Venetian heroine is out 
of doors, and not likely to go abroad 
without some covering on her head. 
Mrs. Butler’s far-famed exclamation, 
“Do it!” as Julia, produced, as was 
expected, an astounding effect. Her 
erformances in Dublin tcok place in 
nt, immediately before Passion 
Week. The period, and the general 
depression which then pervaded the 
city, had considerable influence on the 
modified attraction. 

On Easter Monday, April 5th, 
Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews 
commenced a short engagement in 
“Used Up,” “The Golden Fleece,” 
and “ Patter versus Clatter.” Three 
new light pieces were produced, “ The 
Barber Bravo,” “A Striking Like- 
ness,” and “‘ Mathews and Co.” The 
general result, from which much was 
hoped, added to the list of disap- 

intments. On the 20th of April, 

adame Vestris announced her last 
benefit in Ireland as Lady Bell, in 
“Know your Own Mind,” and after 
the comedy, took leave of her Dublin 
friends in a farewell address. Madame 
Bishop returned for a short re-en- 
gagement on the 2ist of the same 
month. A new English version of 
Donizetti’s “Linda de Chamouni” 
was produced for her own night on 
the 4th of May. She repeated her 
performances on the 6th and 8th, also 
on the 28th, for the benefit of Mr. 


Stapleton, and never afterwards ap- 


peared in the Dublin theatre. 

Before the above-named date, the 
manager yielded to the undeviating 
tide of ill-luck, against which he had 
resolutely struggled for seventeen 

ears, and on‘the 24th of April 
hai down the truncheon of command 
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he could no longer wield. He had 
long foreseen this wind-up, and was 
in some degree prepared for the 
blow when it fell. The reminis- 
cence is painful, but the fact is on re- 
cord, and any attempt to ignore it 
would be worse than folly. But he 
had the consolation of knowing 
that he could not be justly accused 
of personal improvidence, want of 
energy, or lack of perseverance. 
That the performers might not 
lose their annual benefits, and ob- 
tain time to make other arrangements, 
the theatre was handed over to them 
at a trifling rent. They selected a 
committee of management, and con- 
tinued to perform until Saturday, 
June 5th, when they finally closed, 
the last performance being for the 
benefit of Mr. Joy, box book-keeper, 
and one of the temporary mana- 
gers. The season, thus unexpectedly 
closed, was limited to one hundred 
and sixty-three nights. Eleven new 
pieces only had been produced. One 
more insulated pertormance took 
place on the 5th of July, for the bene- 
fit of poor Dick Barry, who, having 
obtained military patronage and the 
aid of the Amateur Dramatic Society, 
was thus enabled to realize an accept- 
able sum. ‘he Earl of Besborough 
died in the viceroyalty on the 16th of 
May, and was replaced by the Earl 
of Clarendon. Therg had been no 
change of Ministry. The politics of 
the late Lord Lieutenant and his suc- 
cessor were identically the same. 

As a matter of course, and in 
terms of his contract with the pro- 
er of the theatre, Mr. Calcraft 
ost all interest in a considerable 
sum already paid on account of the 
intended purchase. Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Kean had recently returned from their 
long and successful visit to America, 
and were residing at their country 
house in Hampshire, to take re- 
pose and recreation before the re- 
newal of professional duties. Hear- 
ing from a mutual friend that the 
Dublin manager had fallen into diffi- 
culties, they immediately offered to 
come over and play gratuitously for 
his benefit, should such an event be 
in contemplation. The offer was too 
kind and opportune to be neglected ; 
Mr. Calcraft accepted it without 
hesitation, fully appreciating the 
feeling by which it hac been prompt- 
ed. Some of the members of his old 
company were still in Dublin, and 
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equally anxious to assist. The ar- 
rangements encountered no obstacle. 

e intended performance was duly 
announced as follows :—“ The friends 
of Mr, Calcraft, being anxious to tes- 
tify their regard and sympathy for 
his Jate difficulties, arising from long 
and meritorious exertions in support 
of our national theatre, have deter- 
mined to give a performance in the 
Theatre Royal for his benefit,on Satur- 
day, July 24th, 1847, under the im- 
mediate patronage of the Right 
Honorable Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edward Blakeney, k.c.B., Command- 
ing the Forces; Major-General His 
Royal Highness Prince George of 
Cambridge, «K.c., Commanding the 
District, &., &c. Committee— 
Major-General Sir John Burgoyne, 
K.C.B., President ; Colonel Mansel, 
D.Q.M.G.; Lieutenant-Colonel Greaves, 
Military Secretary; Major White, 
Town and Brigade Major; Captain 
Ponsonby, a.p.c.; Captain Tupper, 
7th Fusiliers. Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Captain Vernon, A.D.Q.M.G., 
to whom applications for tickets 
are to be madeat the Theatre Royal. 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. Kean, who have 
just returned from America, have 
in the kindest possible manner volun- 
teered their gratuitous services, and 
will come from England for this 
particular occasion.” 

The play selected was the “Jealous 
Wife,” cast as follows:—Oakly, Mr. 
UO. Kean; Mrs. Oakly, Mrs. C. Kean; 
Major Oakly, Mr. Calcraft ; Russet, 
Mr. Duff; Sir Harry Beagle, Mr. H. 
Cooke; Lord Trinket, Mr. H. Bland; 
Captain O’Cutter, Mr. Barry; Charles 
Oakly, Mr. King; Paris, Mr. Court; 
Lady Freelove, Mrs. Archbold; Har- 
riet, Miss Penson; TZ'oilet, Miss 
Cruise; Chambermaid, Mrs. Barry; 
with the farce of “ Raising the Wind” 
—Jeremy Diddier, Mr. H. Bland. 
The house, as might be anticipated, 
was crowded to the roof. The Lord 
Lieutenant and Countess of Claren- 
don were present in their private box. 
His Seodienn , with great considera- 
tion, signified his intention of giving 
a Command for the following Satur- 
day. This most unexpected compli- 
ment was gratefully acknowledged, 
and thus a second house was obtained 
almost equal in receipt to the first. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean again generously 
gave their services, and refused totake 
the slightest remuneration, either for 
increased hotel or travelling expenses. 
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The performance was announced as 
follows :— 

“By Command of their Excellencies the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Countess of 
Clarendon. This present Saturday, 31st 
July, the Comedy of ‘The Wonder, a 
Woman keeps a Secret,’ 

Don Felix, Mr. C. Kean; 
Donna Violante, Mrs. C. Kean ; 

(who have delayed their departure from 
Dublin, in respectful compliance with their 
Excellencies’ command, and in further 
testimony of their kind feeling for 
Mr. Calcraft). Colonel Briton, Mr. Caleraft; 
Don Pedro, Mr. H. Cooke; Don Lopez, Mr. 
F. Cooke; Lissardo, Mr. H. Bland; 
Frederick, Mr. Court; Gibby, Mr. Duff ; 
Isabella, Miss Penson; Flora, Mrs. Arch- 
bold; Jnis, Mrs. Barry. Mrs. G. Minchin, 
late Miss A. Hyland, has kindly offered her 
services to assist in the National Anthem, 
and will, after the Comedy, sing the [rish 
melody of ‘The Minstrel Boy.’ 

“To conclude with the comic piece, in one 
act, of ‘Matrimony.’ Delaval, Mr. H. 
Bland; Baron de Limberg, Mr. Duff; 
O’ Clogherty, Mr. Barry; Clara, Mrs. Arch- 
bold.” 

The proceeds of the two nights 
placed the retiring manager compara- 
tively on his legs He could now draw 
breath, “look around and choose his 
ground,” and ponder over prospective 
arrangements. On Monday the 2nd 
of August, he went to London with 
that object in view, little expecting 
and still less desiring that the circling 
wheel of events would again place 
in his hands the theatrical sceptre 
he had found so barren and irksome. 
How happy are we that we cannot 
read or divine the future. If we 
could, hope, the great well of life, 
would be poisoned. Candidates for 
the vacant tenancy were not wanting, 
but the “ mine of wealth,” as George 
Robins grandiloquently styled it, 
had lost much of its reputed attrac- 
tion; the offers were net very tempt- 
ing; the trustees hesitated to accept 
them, and finally proposed terms to 
their late tenant which placed him 
again in his former position, with 
this important commercial advantage 
—instead of a fixed rent he was to 
pay a reasonable per-centage on his 
bond fide receipts. The proposal, 
under all circumstances, was Coa 
like, fair, and encouraging.. Indeed, 
throughout his long previous occu-" 
pation, the lessee had invariably met 
with liberal, equitable, and indulgent 
treatment from the parties who re- 
presented the proprietorship of the 
theatre. *% 
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The writer of this notice is no be- 
liever in the science called Phreno- 
logy. Physiognomy has always 
appeared to him a more reliable 

ide. His head was once manipu- 
ated in Edinburgh, as far back as 
1824, by the eminent philosopher 
Coombe. He sent the analysis to 
another savant in the same line, not 
naming the subject. The leading 
features in the returned summary 
were, a mild temper, a love of music, 
and a defective memory. His enor- 
mous organ of hope excited no 
comment. Now—Heaven forgive us 
for the deficiencies—-our friends and 
associates know that our temper is 
not mild, our memory tenacious, and 
our utter incapacity of feeling or 
understanding music, almost unna- 
tural. In 1847, soon after the crisis 
in his affairs just detailed, he hap- 
pened to be in Liverpool, and was 
strongly urged.to submit his cranium 
to a female professor of eminence then 
sojourning there. She knew nothing 
of his antecedents, who he was, what 
he had been, or was likely to become. 
He paid the fee, and received the re- 
port. A passage in it signified that 
the individual under investigation 
had a remarkably tenacious memory, 
and a head full of schemes, with a 
sanguine temperament; but thatsome 
recent incumbrance had weighed 
heavily on his physical energy, 
causing also desponding thoughts 
and mental suffering. The paragraph 
made an impression on him from its 
aptness. But perhaps it was only a 
a hit, as the Delphic oracle 
sometimes stumbled upon accidental 
truth. The grand principle of phre- 
nology lays down that an external 
bump in the head is produced by a 
corresponding internal hollow, caused 
by cerebral pressure. Comparative 
anatomists, producing illustrations, 
have fedesed, that this is not of ne- 
cessity the case. If they are right, 
the so-called science evaporates into 
the “baseless fabric of a vision.” 
We pretend not to understand or de- 
cide the question. 

Amongst the motives which in- 
duced Mr. Calcraft once more to em- 
bark in the troubled sea of manage- 
ment, assuredly ambition or the love 
of power had no place. His ex- 
perience and reverses had checked 
those predominant human propensi- 
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tiesalmost to extinction. But amongst 
the responsibilities from which he 
was legally, although not, in his own 
conviction, morally exonerated, there 
were some of a peculiar nature which 
he thought future success might en- 
able him to discharge. This hope had 
much influence on his decision, under 
the particular circumstances in which 
he was placed. But as a general 
question and argument, there must 
be some unfathomable fascination, 
some overwhelming impulse, which 
induces so many persons to rush 
madly into the endless turmoil of 
conducting a theatre. No sooner does 
one manager subside into nothingness 
than another and another supply 
his place, each, like the heads of the 
hydra, growing out of the destruction 
of his predecessor. One day, an im- 
prudent and not highly gifted poten- 
tate of the craft met Bunn walking 
very fast alongthe Strand. “ Where 
are you going at that terrific pace ?” 
asked he. “Where you will soon fol- 
low me,” was the reply, “ if you don't 
keep a sharper look-out than you now 
do—to the Bankruptcy Court !” 

It would be an acceptable boon if 
some deep searching modern philoso- 
pher could investigate and explain 
the complicated causes of this epi- 
demic propensity. To manage a 
theatre is, in brief, to live in a con- 
stant fever of excitement, to wear out 
life in disappointed hopes, to see the 
best calculated plans shivered by a 
casuality, and to be daily building up 
the fortunes of others while you are 
hourly wasting your own. Spenser 
applies a powerful passage to a more 
elevated class of ambitionists—states- 
men, place-hunters, and political de- 
pendents. The managerial fraternity 
may take it to themselves with equal 
intensity— 

“To lose good days that might be better 
spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discon- 

tent; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to- 

morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 

SOrTOW ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with 
cares, 
- To eat thy heart through comfortless des- 
pairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to 

run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 
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ApMIRABLE Lives of Savonarola 
have been written in the German 
tongue. The Reformation students 
of that cquntry recognised the great- 
ness of this intrepid champion of 
truth. Nor have the Italians forgot- 
ten to defend his memory by a true 
representation of his doctrine and 
deeds. Proud of the Florentine monk, 
aS among their great men of an 
honourable ot they cherish the 
records of his genius, his enthu- 
siasm, his personal purity, and his 
strong theological insight, more warm- 
ly since they effected their own 
emancipation from the mental and 
spiritual thraldom he forfeited his 
life in resisting. Savonarola helped 
to determine the future of Italy 
—the Italy of to-day—though nearly 
four centuries have passed by since 
his martyrdom. In England, the 
life of this Reformer did not re- 
ceive the attention bestowed on 
the career of later opponents of error. 
He was not placed on the roll of Re- 
formers until comparatively a recent 
period in our literature of Church 


mae. But it is now perceived 


that Savonarola, though not entitled 
in any way to be styled Protestant, 
was really a herald of better times 
and a purer faith. There is a pecu- 
liar force in his testimony, as he 
sprang more directly than perbaps 
any other Reformer, from the bosom 
of the Roman Church, and sought 
really to reform and not destroy it, 
by bringing it back to the simplicity 
of the Scriptures. 

This monk wrote no less than sixty- 
five pieces, longer and _ shorter, 
marked by great beauty, vigour, 
sincerity, and courage. He was born 
in 1452. He was burned in Florence 
in 1498, with two companion-martyrs 
—one on either side. His not 
long life was one of intense activity. 
From his youth he mourned over the 
decaying virtue of the times, especially 
the contempt of the clergy for their 
sacred duties, and their satisfied 
submission tothe luxurious tendencies 
of the day. Florence in 1490 had 


reached its highest pitch of wealth and 
elegance. Religion was utterly neglect- 
ed. Its professed teachers contemned 
it most. It was then that Savonarola 
began to preach in the Church of 
St. Mark, on a restoration of faith 
through severe national calamities. 
His tone was monitory and predictive. 
As the eloquent author of the 
memoir before us says—‘ Amid the 
luxurious, zsthetic, semi-pagan life 
of Florence in the years of the rich 
citizens, the licentious youth, the 
learned Platonists, he denounced the 
revival of paganism, the corruptions 
of the Church, the ignorance and 
consequent slavery of the people, and 
declared that God would visit Italy 
with some terrible punishment, and 
that it would soon come.” 

Thus influenced, the pious monk 
set for himself three tasks : the refor- 
mation of his monastery, the refor- 
mation of the Florentine State, and 
the reformation of the Church. The 
design was large ; the ditticulties of 
the work vaster than he had the 
remotest idea of. His spirit, how- 
ever, was equal to any emergency, 
and he went onward, undaunted by 
any accumulation of obstacles. Savon- 
arola’s conception of a pure State was 
visionary, and his dreams in this 
direction give his life its fanatical as- 
poet, but it must be remembered that 

taly was under tyrants, and in a 
state of moral ruin, and it not irra- 
tionally seemed to him impossible 
that the Church could be renewed 
until the State had been regenerated. 
It was a Churchman’s notion, but 
a strong testimony to the need of 
a reformation. e proposed that 
3,200 citizens should form themselves 
intoa General Council every eighteen 
months, They ultimately found it 
convenient to reduce the number to 
eighty. Each of those eighty repre- 
sentatives was to be forty years of 
age; they voted with black and 
white beans, six being a legal ma- 
jority. But the chief of the State was 
to be Uhrist. He was to be the new 
monarch, and if the populace adopted 
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the theory, andaccepted the monk as 
the apparent head of a Christian Re- 
public, it was because he appealed to 
the highest motives, preached the 
purest principles, and recalled them 
to the spiritual worship of God, long 
unknown as an influence in Italian 
society. “ Few preachers ever exerted 
such influence fpon the minds of 
crowds, such a vitalizing influence ; 
he changed the whole character of 
Florentine society. Libertines aban- 
doned their vices; the theatres and 
taverns were empty; there was no 
card-playing nor dice-throwing ; the 
love of fasting grew so general that 
meat could not be sold; the city of 
Florence was God’s city, and its 
government a theocracy. There was 
a custom in Florence during Car- 
nival time, for the children to go 
from house to house and bid people 
relinquish their cherished pleasures ; 
and so great was the enthusiasm at 
this period that people gave up their 
cards, their dice, and backgammon 
boards; the ladies their per- 
fumed water, veils, paint-pots, false 
hair, musical instruments, harps, lutes, 
licentious tales, especially those of 
Boccaccio, dream books, romances, 
and popularsongs. All this booty was 
gathered together in a heap in the 
market-place. The people assembled ; 
the Signori took their places ; 
children clothed in white, with 
olive branches on their heads, re- 
ceived from them the burning tor- 
ches, and set fire to the pile, amid 
the blast of trumpets and chant of 
psalms, which were continued till 
the whole was consumed.” This 
picture of Savonarola’s success shows 
that he began by a reformation in 
social customs, and it was after 
his influence culminated, and when 
his busy mind had worked a into 
the purer atmosphere of religious 
truth, that he began to display that 
true spiritual sense, wonderful for 
the age, and for such a man, which 
caused him to produce the remark- 
able composition Mr. Hill translates, 
and which forms the main feature of 
the striking book before us. Savona- 
rola’s personal history was, indeed, a 
“Triumph of the Cross.” 

doctrine Luther called that of “a 
standing or a falling Church” was 
perfectly clear, and he grasped it 
with the energy of complete con- 
viction. He spent many years of 
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his life as a preacher and reader—a 
description of evangelist through the 
the cities of Lombardy. He strove 
to reform the Church, taking the 
apostolic Church as a model. It 
was a remarkable saying of his that 
in primitive times they had “a golden 
priest and wooden vessels, whilst 
now they had golden vessels and a 
wooden priest.” He referred the 
ruin of the Church distinctly to the 
neglect of the Scriptures. Pope Alex- 
ander the Sixth endeavoured to bribe 
Savonarola with the offer of a Car- 
dinal’s hat, but this he refused, as 
also an insidious invitation to preach 
in Rome. Then commenced the mad- 
dening war upon him, which induced 
the fanaticism that marked part of 
his later career. 


At this crisis one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of fanaticism arose which, 
though brought about by the zeal of his 
friends, hurried his fate. One of his strong- 
est supporters, Domenico da Pescia, a 
member of the Dominican order, opened a 
controversy with a Franciscan about the 
work of Savonarola. The enmity of the 
Franciscans was aroused—it became a 
party cry; the two orders were pitted 
against each other; the honour of each 
was involved in the dispute, and, in the 
heat of the debate, the Franciscans suggest- 
ed the settlement of the controversy by a 
fiery ordeal. Domenico eagerly accepted 
the challenge—‘ Rather an angel fall from 
heaven than Savonarola lie,” he cried, 
When the news of this terrible proposition 
was brought to Savonarola, he at once ex- 
pressed his displeasure, and decided against 
it; but it was too late—the enthusiasm of 
the people was enkindled: they cried out 
for the proof—St. Francis against St. 
Dominic; and the proof, in spite of. all 
Savonarola’s remonstrances, was decided 
upon. The champions were, Domenico for 
Savonarola, and Giuliano Kondinelli for the 
Franciscans. 

The 7th of April, 1498, was fixed for 
this most extraordinary scene, which can 
scarcely be equalled in the whole history of 
human enthusiasm. In the market-place of 
Florence two scaffolds were erected, of forty 
feet in length, each being saturated with oil 
and pitch. Between the ‘two scaffolds was 
a narrow passage, and the monks were to 
walk through after the whole mass had 
been ignited, the survivor to be pronounced 
the victor. 

The scaffolds were surrounded by soldiers; 
all the Signori were present, the roofs of 
the houses were crowded with people, and 
various speculations were made as to the 
result. 

At length the brethren of St. Mark ap- 
peared, marching in procession, singing the 
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68th Psalm, with Savonarola at their head. 
The Franciscan champion had not appeared, 
but Domenico, who was- eager to enter the 
fire, stood ready. A suggestion was made 
by the director of the ordeal, Pietro degli 
Alberti, who was an enemy of Savonarola, 
that Domenico should take off the robe of 
his order, as it might have been enchanted 
by Savonarola. Whenhe had changed his 
dress, then they demanded that he should 
lay aside the crucifix, which he did, and 
said that he should like to carry the Host 
instead; but the Franciscans objected, lest 
it should be destroyed; a controversy en- 
sned, which resulted in the decision that 
the Host would not be destroyed, though 
the friar would be burnt up entirely. 
During this theological combat, which was 
raised by the Franciscans to gain time, as 
their champion had not yet appeared, an 
order was suddenly issued by the Signori 
that the ordeal should not take place, and 
a sudden shower of rain separated the 


parties. 


Savonarola was put to the torture 
by direct orders from the Pontiff. 
Seven times in a week was he 
laced on the rack, and for a moment, 
is strength of mind failing, he 
agreed to retract, but instantly re- 
covering his energy, withdrew his 
romise to recant, declared that 
it was wrung from him by torture, 
and re-aflirmed all that he had 
preached. This could have but one 
termination. 


On the 22nd of May, 1498, it was an- 
nounced to the three prisoners, Savonarola, 
Domenico, and Maruffi, that they were to 
be executed early the next morning. Sa- 
vonarola received the announcement peace- 
fully, and with resignation. So also did 
Domenico, but Marufli was very much 
depressed. Domenico asked what mode of 
death was to be adopted, and when he was 
informed that they would be led out to the 
place of execution, and there be first hang- 
ed, and then burnt, he demanded to be burnt 
alive. 

There were three tribunals erected in the 
square. On the first, next the door of the 
palace, stood the bishop of Vasona, with his 
attendants, who had to carry out the 
ecclesiastical degradation according to the 
Pope’s command. On the second were the 
papal commissioners ; on the third were the 
chosen eight ofthe guard. 

The condemned were taken to the first 
tribunal, where, according to custom, they 
were deprived of all their priestly decor- 
ations, during which ceremony, the bishop 
taking Savonarola by the hand, said, 
“Thus I exclude thee from the militant 
and triumphant Church.” “From the 
Charch militant thou mayst,” exclaimed 
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Savonarola, in a loud firm voice, “ but from 
the Church triumphant thou canst not.” 

They were then led to the second triby- 
nal, where the papal emmissaries read the 
sentence to them, which condemned them 
as heretics, schismatics, and contemners of 
the holy chair, and ordered them to be de- 
livered up to the secular arm. Before go- 
ing to the third tribunal the assistants 
begged Savonarolato eat and drink some- 
thing to strengthen him, but he merely 
replied, “‘ Wherefore since T am now to depart 
this life?” Another told him not to doubt, 
but to trust to the many good works he 
had done, and he replied, “ A sinful man 
has no need of earthly praise and honour— 
there is no time in this life for glory.” A 
third asked him if he would die firmly and 
peacefully. ‘My Saviour,” he replied, 
“though innocent, willingly died for my 
sins, and should 1 not willingly give up 
this poor body out of love to Him?” 

At the third tribunal the sentenee of 
death was read to them, and they were 
then handed over to the hangman, The 
scaffold was erected in the middle of the 
square, at the height of a man. In its 
midst was raised a stake, twenty ells high, 
with a cross-beam ; beneath it were all the 
materials for barning. As the brethren 
mounted the scaffold evil boys pricked 
them through the crevices with pointed 
sticks, At the foot of the gallows they all 
kneeled, each one before his crucifix. 
Maruffi first mounted the ladder in silence 
though, according to Nardi, he was heard 
to mutter, ‘Lord, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” He was at once de- 
spatched, 

Domenico followed, and was hanged on 
the other side of the cross-beam, and then 
followed Savonarola, who had seen the 
execution of both. The middle was reserv- 
ed for him. He still prayed for faith as 
he mounted, and then, says Burlamacchi, 
he opened his eyes, and took a last look at 
the immense mass of people—the ungrate- 
ful people under him, “ Now is the time, 
O Savonarola,” they cried, “for a miracle,” 
Thehangman jibed at him as he fulfilled 
his office, but Savonarola made no reply. 
In his last moments his hand was seen 
raised, as if to bless the people. 

The fire was kindled, and soon mounted 
fiercely, but a strong wind setting in blew 
the flames away from the bodies, so that 
for a long time they remained unconsumed. 
This struck terror into the people, who 
ceased mocking, and fled, regarding this 
circumstance as the miracle they had de- 
manded. 


The “Triumph of the Cross,” 
which Mr. Hill translates, is now 
brought before the English reader 
for the first time. An abbreviated 
edition was published in the days of 
the Puritans, addressed to scofters. 
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The treatise was originally intended 
for sceptics, a fact remarkable in 
itself as a proof that whilst Savonarola 
denounced the excessive ritual and 
lifeless ceremonies of the Church to 
which he belonged, he was no enemy 
to religion, or despiser of dogma. The 
book is a really wonderful production 
from the pen of a monk of his age. 
It is entirely free from sectarian pre- 
judice. It is not controversial. It has 
no heated language. It is what 
Scotch theologians would call a whole 
body of divinity. It is “ Calvin's In- 
stitutes ’’ on asmall scale, a syste- 
maticand thorough examination of the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, to which 
the author always appeals as know- 
ing no other source for religious be- 
lief and practice. The most strikin 

division of the work is the secon 

book, which comprises proof of the 
“ truth of the faith ” by the “ exterior 
worship of Christians ; by the intrin- 
sic effects of the Christian life ; by 
the exterior effects of the Christian 
life ; and by the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of Christ.” Those 
chapters are full of the most spiritual 
contemplations. For example, the 


Christian life, says Savonarola, which 
is wholly spiritual and partly intel- 


lectual, could never be produced by 
material causes. “Of what avail for 
the perfection of the soul are water, 
oil, cin incense, bread, wine, altars, 
and other things of that kind, if they 
were not instruments of a superior 
cause?” His testimony is also note- 
worthy, remembering that he was a 
Dominican monk, when he says, 
“ God is my witness, that whenever 
IT have felt inclined to employ in my 
sermons the subtleties of philosophy 
and the fine discourses of human 
wisdom, in order to convey to the pre- 
tended sages and fine spirits of this 
age some knowledge of the profun- 
dity of the Divine Word, I have ob- 
served in my audience signs of impa- 
tience and weariness, not only 
amongst the ignorant but even 
amongst educated men, who only lent 
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a distracted attention to my words. 
But on every occasion when, on the 
contrary, I had recourse to the ma- 
jesty of the Holy Scriptures, either 
interpreting their sense or reciting the 
deeds they contain, they all listened 
with a marvellous attention, and re- 
mained before me motionless as 
statues.” Savonarola’s experience 
further, was that “by putting aside 
tiresome questions, and explaining in 
their stead the Holy Scriptures, the 
faithful have at all times been en- 
lightened and charmed ; and after 
having recognised the truth and felt 
compunction in their hearts, they 
have reformed their manners and be- 
come better. And now they can no 
longer support any other kind of read- 
ing or discourse.” 

o further quotation seems neces- 
sary to give a sufficient idea of the 
very interesting work of Mr. Hill. In 
translating Savonarola’s “Triumph of 
the Cross,” he has added to the 
library of Church history and martyr- 
ology a contribution of great value. 
We now know Savonarola entirely. 
We see that he was not a mere fana- 
tic, but a Christian minister in the 
truest sense, one of the noble band 
who redeemed the Church from dan- 
gerous error, and civil society from 
bondage. His principles in in- 
terpreting the Scriptures are sound. 
His aim ever was to. exalt 
the written and unchanging Word. 
This treatise is as suitable for the 
sceptics of the nineteenth century as 
it was for those of the fifteenth. Mr. 
Hill recognised this, and with his ac- 
customed zeal and industry set about 
the task of renewing and revivingthe 
great Dominican’s reasons against 
scoffers. The translation is vigorous 
and effective. Mr. Hill’s nervous 
stvle, exhibited in his “ English 
Monasticism,” re-appears in these 
pages ; and we strongly commend his 
admirable work, as at once the best 
memoir and manifestation of Savon- 
arola yet presented to the world. 





